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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


CHAPTER LVL 

THE FLIGHT TO CARISBROOKE. 

The ground on which Cromwell had taken his stand had for 
some time been giving way beneath his feet. On October 22, 

1647. the Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, Lauderdale, 
Th^^^^ouish Lanark, visited Charles at Hampton Court. They 
SonSi^with previously given him a verbal assurance that, 
the King, if he would in other respects satisfy them about 
religion, the Covenant would not be pressed against him ; ^ 
and they now declared in writing that Scotland was prepared 
Oct. 93. to assist him in the recovery of his throne. Kot 
ChaSeVto afterwards they reappeared at Hampton Court 

escape. ^^h a suitc of fifty horscmen, and urged Charles 
to make his escape under their escort. Charles answered that 
he had given his word of honour not to escape, and that ‘ till 
he had freed himself of that, he would die rather than break 
his faith.** 

Charles’s first attempt to free himself from his obligation 
had that character of indirectness which he dearly loved. 
Ashbura- Some time before, Ashburnham had engaged to 
drawITlS’ Whalley that the King would not escape, giving 
parole. Whalley to understand that the King’s word was 
pledged with hisiown. Ashburnham now, by Charles’s orders, 

' The Scottish Commissioners to the King, Oct. 22, CArr. St. P. ii. 
380; Grignon to Brienne, Nov. R.O. Transcripts. 

~ Buiput^ V. 123. 
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withdrew his parole, on the plea that * the Court was so much 
Scottined that he feared there would be workings to get ’ the 
King *away.’ Though the words implied that it was merely 
Ashburnham’s parole which was withdrawn, Charles was 
capable of so interpreting them as to claim that he had 
recovered his own freedom of action as well.' 

Though Whalley does not appear to have suspected 
Charles’s intention, Ashburnham’s words had been enough to 
render him suspicious, and he now posted his 
grows ^ guards within the palace itself, a precaution which 
suspicious. hitherto taken. A few days later 

Charles complained that the sleep of the Princess Elizabeth, 
then on a visit to him, was disturbed by the soldiers, and 
asked that the guard might be removed. Whalldy replied by 
Chsriesde. asking him to renew his parole. On his refusal to 
relSwhis ^^’^ballcy communicated the fact to Fairfax. 

The news was the more startling, as the story of 
the Scottish offer to assist the King to escape had leaked 
out, and was being repeated in a most exaggerated form. 
Charles, it was said, had actually fled with a thousand horse 
^ provided for him by the Scots.* Aor^ordingly, on 
The guards the 3 1 St the guards at Hampton Court were 
remorce . reinforccd, Amongst the military Level- 

Uoifl^ihe lers exasperation grew to the highest pitch. Some 
Levellers, talked of Carrying the King to Ely, w^here the Scots 
would be unable to reach him.* On the same day, a Sunday, 
the prayers of the congregation were asked in several of the 


' Ashbumham indeed declared afterwards (Ashburnham to Lenthall, 
Nov. 26, E. 418, 4) that he told Whalley that he withdrew his parole on 
the King’s behalf. This, however, wa^ oy anticipation denied by Whalley 
[Message by Col, Whalley^ £. 419, 14). Whalley told the House of 
Commons, on Nov. 23, that his conversation with Ashburnham took 
place * about three weeks ago/ i,e, about Oct. 23. If Whalley had really 
understood that the King’s parole was withdrawn, the more vigorous 
measures which were taken some days later would suft^ly have been taken 
then. 

* Newsletter, Nov. !«• Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 , 

* Letter iL Intelligence, Nov. 4, Clarendon MSS, 2,64a 
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London churches ‘-for the good success of the great design. 

Nov. I. On November i most of ^the King's attendants, 
StSlISiftt Berkeley and Ashbumham among the number, were 
removed. ordered to leave Hampton Court * 

When the Army Council met again on November i,* the 
effect of Charles’s refusal to renew his parole became at once 
Another manifest. Cromwell opened the discussion by a 
SrA?my* motion ‘that every one might speak their ex- 
councii. periences as the issue of what God had given in 
answer to their prayers,’ that is to say, to the prayers for 
Answers to Unity in the meeting of October 29. The answers 
prayer. givcn glibly cnough. Captain Allen* said 

that his experience, and that of ‘ divers other Godly people,’ 
was ‘ that the work that was before them was to take away 
the negative voice of the King and Lords.’ Captain Carter’s 
experience was ‘that he found not any indication in his 
heart as formerly to pray for the King that Qod would make 
him yet a blessing to the kingdom.’ Commissary Cowling 
held that their liberties could only be recovered by the 
sword, as their ancestors had recovered theirs from the Danes 
and Normans, ‘when they were under such slavery that 
Englishman was as hateful as an Irishman is now.’ 

Before long Cromwell thought it time to intervene. The 
King, he said, was King by contract. Let him that was 
without sin amongst them cast the first stone at him. 
If they and the Parliament had been free from 
transgression towards the King, they might justly 
require that he should be cut off as a transgressor, ‘but, 
considering that we are in our own actions failing in many par- 
Pariia ticulars, I think there is much necessity of pardoning 
memaiy of transgrcssors.’ Cromwell then proceeded to ask 
be maiii^ * how discipline was to be maintained if the army 
jQ throw off the authority of the Parliament to 
which it owed its existence. “ Either,” he said, “ they are a 

* Clar, St. P. iii App. xli. * C/arke Papers^ L 367-406. 

* Francis Allen, not* William Allen, the Agitator, who, as Mr. Firth 
has shown, was probably identical with Ludlow’s Adjutant-General Allen. 
Clarke I^pers^ L 432, 
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Parliament or no Parliament If they be no Parliament, 
they are nothing, and we are nothing likewise.” If they were 
a Parliament, it was tffe duty of the army to make its pro- 
posals to them. Before he could be of another opinion, he 
^ must see ‘a visible presence of the people, either 
aflimioDt by subscriptions or numbers ... for in the 
government of nations that which is to be looked 
di9^n able, -g affections of the people.’ Forms of 

government were of little account. The people of 
^raunL Israel had been happy under many different govern- 
ments. If they were going to put to hazard their 
lives and fortune to obtain what they called freedom, they 
would bring the State to desolation. It was for Parliament 
to settle what the government was to be, though they might 
provide that Parliament should be fairly representative, and 
should not perpetuate itself. 

The army, it seems, according to Cromwell, might secure 
the existence of a Parliament which could really speak in the 
Cromwell’s name of the nation ; it must not dictate to Parlia- 
fuSctkfi.s*^ ment a system which only approved itself to a few 
the army. enthusiasts, who imagined that their inions were 
the opinions of the nation. As to Rainsborough’s proi)Osal 
to call the army to a rendezvous * that it might be asked to 
support the Agreement of the People^ it was enough that Fair- 
fax had given no orders to that effect. ** I must 
authority of confess,” Said Cromwell, “that I have a commission 
to from the General, and I understand that I am to do 

respected, j Conform to him according to the 

rules and discipline of war . . . and therefore I conceive it 
is not in the power of any particular men, or any particular 
man in the army, to call a rendezvous of a troop, or regiment, 
or [in the] least to disoblige the army from the commands 
^ ' of the General.” Throwing off authority would be 

authc^, their destruction. It was said amongst the Royalists 
that if rope enough wrere given to the soldiers they 
doubtful. ^.Quld hang themselves. “TJier^ore,” concluded 
Cromwell, “ 1 shall move what we shall centre upon. If it 
‘ See voL iiL p. 39a 
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have but the face of authority, if it be but a hare swimming 
over the Thames, will take hold of it rather than let 
it go.” 

In his strong sense of the danger of anarchy, Cromwell 
had passed lightly over the immediate difficulty, the abhor- 
rence with which the King regarded any terms likely to be 
proposed to him. Cromwell, in short, was large minded 
rather than constructive, and he was forced to listen to lan- 
guage which he deprecated from men who fixed their eyes 
more intently than he did upon one particular aspect of the 
jubbes problem. Lieutenant-Colonel Jubbes put the 
searching question, whether it would not be neces- 
be pulled ; gary to purge Parliament of its peccant members ; 
a purged Parliament being far more likely than the present 
and a decia- onc, to Satisfy the just desires of the army, and to 
KiigV^ ‘ declare the King guilty of all the bloodshed, vast 

Obtained cxpense of treasure, and ruin that hath been* 

from It. occasioned by all the wars both of England and 

Ireland.’ Jubbes inconsequently added that when the King 
had thus been declared guilty, they might ‘receive him as 
King again for avoiding of further wars.’ Others were present 
who were likely to push his reasoning to a more logical con- 
clusion. 

The fanatical element was never absent from the Army 
Council, and this time it was represented by Goffe. Their 
Goffe duty, he said, was to listen to the voice of God to 

ihat^vcn whomsoever revealed, and it was clear to him * that 

* this hath been a voice from heaven to us, that we 
Cromwell’s sinncd against the Lord in tampering with his 

reply. enemies.’ To this Cromwell at once replied that, 
though it was their duty to give ear to all that was revealed 
to any one, they must not forget the Scriptural injunction, 
He does ^ judge ! ” * As for himself, he would 

not follow never abandon the right of judging whatever was 

revelations, to him as a divine revelation. If mis- 

takes of fact or argument were made, he held himself at liberty 
> ‘He * in text. 

* **Let the other judge,” i Cor. xiv. 29. 
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to show that they were mistakes, * for no man receives any* 
thing in the name of the Lord further than the light of his 
conscience appears.’ He had heard, he said later in the 
debate, ^rnany contradictions, but certainly God is not the 
author of contradictions.’ 

He himself, too, Cromwell declared, was ‘one of those 
whose heart God hath drawn out to wait for some extra- 
but<’.ispen- Ordinary dispensations, according to those promises 
fcatioii^ that He hath held forth of things to be accom- 
plished in the latter time.’ Here lies the key to the secret 
of Cromwell’s superiority over men like Gofle. He sought 
wisdom not in personal impressions, but in the totality of 
events. He believed, as he would himself have said, more in 
dis|)ensations than in revelations.' 

Dispensations had in truth carried Cromwell much farther 
from the King than he was when he made his great speech in 
^ „ the House of Commons on October 20.* Charles’s 

^romvirell 

no communications with the Scots and the withdrawal 

of his parole had left little room for hope. They 
were all agreed, he now said, that their aim was ‘to 
deliver this nation from oppression and slavery^ “ I think,” 
he added, “ we may go thus far farther, that we all apprehend 
danger from the King and from the Lords.” Sexby indeed 
had said that an attempt was being made to ‘ set up ’ the King 
and the House of Lords. Against this description 
fwaJd^the opinions of himself and his supporters, 

Kin^id Cromwell warmly protested. “ If it were free before 
the rds. “whether we should set up one or 

other, I do, to my best observation, hnd a unanimity amongst 
us all that we would set up neither.” “ I must,” he added, 
“further tell you, that as we do not make it our business or 
intention to set up the one or the other, neither is it our in- 
tention to preserve the one or the other with a visible danger 
and destruction to the people and the public interest.” What 

* “I pray he,” i.e. Vane, “make not too little, gor I too much, of 
outward dispensations.” Cromwell to St. John^ Sept. 1, 1648, Carlyle^ 
Letter Ixvii. 

< See vol. iii. p. 381. 
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he objected to was to have them lay it down as an ascertained 
truth that there could be no safety if the King and the Lords 
retained any interest in public affairs, gn the ground that God 
would ' destroy these persons and their power, for that they 
may mistake in.’ This he said, though he himself concurred 
with them in thinking it probable that God intended to destroy 
them. 

A disinterested bystander might safely have calculated that 
Cromwell’s hesitating attitude would before long pass into 
Cromwell sictive hostility. At the time it was wanting in that 
hesitating, definite conviction which alone impresses a doubting 
Fiery talk, aiidience. Captain Bishop said that he found ‘after 
many inquiries in’ his ‘spirit’ that the root of their sufferings 
w'as ‘ a compliance to preserve that man of blood, and those 
principles of tyranny which God from heaven, by His many 
successes, hath manifestly declared against’ Cromwell, how- 
^ ^ ever, had his way so far, that the discussion passed 

the negative from the question of preserving the King s person 
to preserving to him, and the House of Lords, 
the negative voice on the determinations of the House of 
Commons. Ultimately, the whole of the constitutional ar- 
rangements were referred to the committee. 

On the following day, November 2, the committee adopted 
a lumbering device, which apparently reflected the passing 
Nov. a. mood of Cromwell and Ireton. Every Commoner 
rai«e?“' was to be subject to the House of Commons alone, 
at work. ^s Well as every officer of justice or minister of Stale, 
whether he was a Commoner or a Peer, implying that neither 
the King nor any Peer was to be bound by a vote of the 
Commons, so far as his personal interests were concerned. 
Parliament sitting was ended, the committee adopted 

to be asked the greater part of the reserves proposed in the 
hs^ropo"* Agreement of the People} It further resolved that 
bitions. Fairfax should be invited to request Parliament not 
to present its own Propositions to the King, before the recom- 
mendations of the army had been laid before it. 


> Clarke Papers^ i. 407-409. Compare pp. 394, 395, 
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November 3 was taken up with discussions in committee 
on the militia and on delinquents, the recommendations of the 
committee bj||ng adopted by the Army Council on 
the 4th. ‘ On the 4th, too, the committee came to 
mqaentt. ^ Jecision on the thorny question of the suffrage. 
All who were not servants or beggars were to be allowed a 
vote.* 

At the council which met on the 5th, Fairfax was present, 
being sufficiently recovered to attend to his military duties. 
How strongly the tide was running against Cromwell and 
Ireton is shown by the contents of a letter which 
A^^raqge was despatched from the council to the House of 
Commons. In this letter the council disclaimed on 
l)ehalf of the army a statement alleged to have been made in 
the House of Commons, to the effect that the army was favour- 
able to the Propositions on which that House was now engaged. 
Ireton is Ircton, from whom the statement had either pro- 
offended, ceeded or was believed to have proceeded, naturally 
took offence, and when the council, at its next meeting, on 
^ the 6th, refused to withdraw the letter, he walked 

andjeavei^ out of the cliuich, declaring that he^ would never 
“ ' attend another meeting.* Indirectly the letter now 

sent revoked the order formerly given by the council for a 
message to ask Parliament to keep back the Propositions,^ as 
it referred to the ‘ tenderness ’ with which the army regarded 
‘the privileges of Parliamentar}" actings' as a bar to any 
interference with the proceedings of the Houses. 

The fact was that the Levellers objected to the scheme 
The scheme of the conimittcc, not merely because it did not 
miuA*^’ altogether accord with theii ideas, but also because, 
finished. under the influence of Cromwell and Ireton, it had 
taken the form of an application to Parliament instead of a 
constitution emanating directly from the people. 

* They are given in A Perfect Diurnal^ E. 520, 3. 

* A Copy of a Letter^ E. 413, 18 ; Perjett Occurrences^ E. 520, 2. 

■ The Council to the Speaker, Nov. 5 ; A Messafle to Both Houses^ 
E* 4 * 3 » 3 } Ar Copy of a Letter^ E. 413, 18. Compare Clarke Papers^ L 
44a * See p. 7. 
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Already on the 5th the predominance of the Levellen fai 
the Council of the Army had been shown in other ways than 

Nov. jf. in the adoption of the letter Irhich had given offence 
** to Ircton. Rainsborough declared it to be the 
proposed, sense of the army that no further addresses should 

A’rendes- made to the King,‘ and either he or some other 
be held. of the Levelling party carried a vote that a general 
rendezvous should be held, doubtless with the object of elicit- 
ing the opinion of the soldiers in favour of the Agreement of 

Nov. 6. People^ and against the proposals of the com- 
mittee. On the. 6th Cromwell consented to allow a 
discussed, discussion on the question ‘whether it were safe 
either for the army or the people to suffer any power to be 
given to the King.* * 

The growth of the feeling against the King in the army was 
paralleled with the growth of a similar feeling in the House of 
Vote of the Commons. On the 6th, having completed its Pro- 
SieKingV” positions, the House voted ‘ that the King of England 
to M^nt“ being is bound in justice, and by the 

to laws. duty of his office, to give his assent to all such laws 
as by the Lords and Commons, assembled in Parliament, shall 
be adjudged to be for the good of the kingdom, and by them 
tendered to him for his assent.* In virtue of this declaration 
they would now, if the assent of the Lords were obtained, 
present to Charles their Propositions, not for discussion but 
for acceptance.® 

It is not improbable that both Parliament and army 
hardened their hearts against Charles in consequence of a 

Nov 3. growing suspicion that a crisis of one kind or another 
Chiles was impending. On or about November 3 ^ Charles 
plana for communicatcd vrith Ashburnham through Legge, the 
cacapug: former governor of Oxford, who had been allowed to 

remain at Hampton Court when Ashburnham and Berkeley 

* Newsletter, Nov. 8, Clar, St, P, ii. App. xli. 

* A Copy of a hetUr^ E. 413, 18. • C,J, ▼, 352. 

* The date is arriveef at by arranging the days given in Ashbumham’s 
narrative, taking for a fixed point Nov. 5, the day on which the letter of 
the Scot(jlsh commissioners was written. 
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were expelled. On this occasion Legge informed Ashbumham 
thinks of that the King meant to make his escape and thought 
)«iiey? of Jersey as His place of refuge. Ashbumham urged 
Ashbumham adoption of a bolder course. Why should not 
oto Charles, having secured the support of the Scottish 
London. Commissioners, make his way to lx>ndon and rally 
the City to his cause ? The Scottish commissioners were will- 
Nov. 5 to do their best for the King, and on the 5th 

ofSeSroL appeared at Hampton Court, with the strongest 
assurances that nothing should be wanting on their 
part to smooth his way.* It would seem that Charles de- 
precated violence, and still hoped to gain his ends by diplomacy, 
Their letter Tctum froui Hampton Court the commis- 

joihe^uie sioners wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
l/)rds, asking that the King might be removed to 
London with a view to the opening of a personal negotiation 
between himself and the Houses. 

The reading of this letter in the House of Lords on the 6th 
roused the greatest indignation. The very apprentices, said 
Nov 6 Peers, could not have done worse.® It 

Effect of * may fairly be assumed that the demAd which the 

^ Commons on that day addressed to the King took 

its colour from the feeling roused by the same letter. No one 
doubted that the entrance of Charles into London would be 
the prelude to a reaction, which would culminate in an un- 
conditional restoration. 

On the 7th, which happened to be a Sunday, the excite- 
ment at Putney was even greater than at Westminster. The 
army indeed was not wholly of one mind. “Let 
Exciiement my colonel be for the devil an he will,” said one 
at Putney. soldicrs, “and I will be for the King.” ® The 

speaker was by no means solitary in his opinion ; w'hilst, on 
the other hand, there were not a few who had for some days 

* Ashburnham’s Narrative, i. 101-106. 

* The Scots Commissioners to the Speaker j>f th% House of Lords, 
Nov. 5, Z./. ix. 512 ; Grignon to Brienne, Nov. 8, R, 0 * Transcripts 

* Clarke Papers, i. 410. 
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been crying out fof *an immediate and exemplary justice on 
the chief delinquent.* * 

It needed but this to rouse Cromwell to action. As in 
May he had clung to the principle of subordinating his own 
Cromwell wishes to the authority of Parliament long after he 
rotfsed. become conscious that Parliament was leading 

the country to destruction, so in October he had clung to the 
authority of the King long after he had known that no tolerable 
settlement was to be obtained from Charles. When November 
came, he turned wistfully from Charles to Parliament, and 
again from Parliament to Charles. In despair of either, he 
listened not very hopefully to the scheme of the I.evellers, and 
did his best to fit it in with some shadow of constitutional 
authority to which he could cling, though, to use his own 
words, it were but as a hare swimming over the Thames. On 
one point, however, he was quite clear. The discipline of the 
army must be maintained. On Saturday, w'ith the knowledge 
that there was to be a general rendezvous, he had agreed that 
there should be a discussion in the Army Council on the 
King’s authority. If it be supposed that in the course of 
Sunday he came to the conclusion that the Levellers intended 
to appeal from the Army Council to the whole body of the 
soldiery, there would be no need to seek further for explana- 
tion of the course which he took on Monday.* 

However this may have been, when the Army Council met 
on Monday, the 8th, Cromwell had made up his mind that the 
time for hesitation was at an end. Singling out the proposal 
of the Levellers to adopt manhood suffrage, he declared that it 

* News from London, Nov. 4, Clarendon MSS, 2,645. 

* The following statement about the intentions of the Levellers is 
probably not far from the truth: — **The design was to have nulled the 
House of Lords, and made them no House of Parliament ; no competent 
judges of that great judicature ; to purge the House of Commons of all 
that sat in the Speaker’s absence, and bring in new members in their 
room, such as should comply with their designs, and then draw up an 
impeachment agaiiut the King’s Majesty to take away his life for causing 
the late wars and bloodfhed, and in the meantime to have his Majesty 
kept at Warwick Castle or some other prison where they might guard his 
person. **2- ATiir Majesty* s Declaration^ E. 420, 5. 
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Mid tend very much to anarchy,’ and put it to the vote 
whether both officers and Agitators should be sent to their 
Nov. 8. respective rc^ments, in order that they might com- 
pose the minds of the soldiers before the day ap- 
agairntthe pointed for the rendezvous. An affirmative vote 
prevented for the present the revival of that discus- 
sion of the very foundations of the constitution which threatened 
to rend the army in twain.* 

No one knew l>etter than Cromwell that military discipline 
could only be maintained if the soldiers were contented, and 
Letter from November 9, doubtless with the full consent of 
Fairfax. Lieutenant-Gcneral, Fairfax wrote to the Speaker 

requesting that the lands of the Deans and Chapters might be 
sold, in order to provide for the soldiers' pay,*-^ a request which 
shows that even Fairfax at this time despaired of coming to 
Nov. 9. terms with Charles. On the 9th, at another meet- 
CouncST^ ing of the Army Council— from which the more 
fr^c^- aggressive members were now absent — it was re- 
mittee. solved that a fresh committee, consisting of officers 
alone, should be appointed to examine how far the acceptance 
of the Agreement of the People was consistent ^with former 
engagements of the army.* 

If Parliament and army were provoked by Charles’s manifest 
intention to reject any terms which they were likely to offer, 
Charles w’as equally provoked by the no less manifest 
A confer-* intention of Parliament and army to offer him no 

Thames terms w’hich he was likely to accept. On the 7th, a 

conference w’as held at Thames Ditton between 
Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legge. All three were ready to 
aid in the King’s escape, but a difference of opinion arose 
between Berkeley and Ashburnham as to the course to be 
taken by Charles after he had freed himself from restraint. 
Berkeley, with his usual common sense, wished Charles to 
make his way to the Continent, whilst Ashburnham, either 
from an unfounded confidence in his own diplomatic skill, or 

‘ Clarke Papers^ i. 411, 412 ; The Copy of ee Letter^ £. 513, i8. 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, Nov. 9, Ruskw. vii. 687. 

* Resolution of the Army Council, Clarke Papers^ l 415. 
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because he expressed his master’s views rather than his own, 
wished the King to secure himself in some place in England^ 
and to make one more attempt to reco^r his throne. Berkeley 
persisted in his own opinion, and asked Ashbumham to make 
a bargain with the owners of two or three vessels which were 
to be stationed in various ports, so that whatever direction 
Charles might take after leaving Hampton Court, he might be 
able to effect his escape to the Continent. Ashbumham did 
not indeed return a direct refusal, but he took no steps to 
carry out a plan which differed from his own.' 

On the 8th, the Sunday on which Cromwell was brooding 
over the signs of mutiny in the army, Berkeley and Ashbura- 
g ham rode to Putney to procure passes to enable 
Con^na-^^^ them to cross the sea. On their return, Ashburn- 
lierkeTeJ^ ham suddenly informed his companion of the plan 
bu^nhanL for removing the King to I.ondon, which had re- 
Ahburnham ccntly been discussed with the Scottish commis- 
sioners. Finding Berkeley’s objections insuperable, 
he proposed that Charles should take refuge in the 
the"En^ Isle of Wight. A new governor, Robert Hammond, 
Robert had recently been appointed, who was a nephew of 
Hammond, Uammond, the well known Royalist divine. 

It was true that by his marriage with Hampden’s daughter he 
was also connected with Cromwell, and that he had been 
personally attached to Cromwell himself, especially at the time 
when the Lieutenant-General had been strivings to conciliate 
the King. Recently, however, Hammond had stood aloof 
from Cromwell in proportion as Cromwell had drawn away 
from the King. Hammond was, in fact, a sensitive and 
conscientious man, unhappy at having to choose between 
conflicting duties, and when Fairfax offered him the Governor- 
ship of the Isle of Wight he went off to his new post with a 
feeling of relief, as if he had at last found a quiet pook in 
which the waves of controversy would trouble him no more. 

• Berkeley’s M^pioirs^ 46; Ashbumham’s Narrative^ ii. 106. Ash- 
bumham is looser about details than Berkeley, and I have therefore given 
the preference to Berkeley where the two authorities differ. Fortonately 
the points of difference are of no great historical importance. 
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Meeting Ashbumham, as he was on the way to his new post, 
he told him that ‘he was going down to his government, 
because he found the irmy was resolved to break all promises 
with the King ; and that he would hare nothing to do with 
such perfidious actions.’ ' 

To Ashbumham* or rather to Charles, whose mouthpiece 
he was, Hammond’s impulsive utterance appeared to be a rock 
Charles'! which to build. As usual, Charles had two 

double alternative plans. On the one hand the rendezvous 

project. army might result in a declaration by the 

officers in his favour. On the other hand the Scots might 
make him more explicit promises than they had as yet given. 
If Hammond would secure him in the Isle of Wight from 
immediate danger, he might put himself up to auction to the 
Scots and to the officers at the same time, whilst if neither 
could bid high enough, he would have the sea close at hand, 
and the way of escape to France would he open before 
him.* 

On the evening of the 9th, Charles gave orders to make 
actual preparations for his flight, though even then Berkeley 
Nov, g, was unable to dravr from him any infoHiwtion about 
prefMre* intended place of retreat.* It is true that in the 

for flight. morning he had held a long conversation with the 
Scottish commissioners, and had, w ith their warm approval, 
declared himself ready to betake himself to Berwick, 
Pro^sesto though Still in England, he w’ould have a 

crwick. Scottish army in his immediate neighbourhood. 
As, however, Lauderdale had warned him that, without full 
concessions in the matter of religion, the Church-party in 


* Ashbumham’s Narrative^ ii loS. Compare Cromwell’s Letter to 
Hammond, Nov. 28, 1648, Carlyle, Letter Ixxxv. 

* Berkeley’s Memoirs^ 49. The question of escaping to France is not 
mentioned by Berkeley, but subsequent events show that it was enter- 
tained, and indeed it could hardly be otherwise. 

' Ibid, 48 ; Ashburnham’s Narrative^ ii. 1 12. JJerkeley asserts and 
Ashbumham denies that Charles named the Islg of Wight. 1 fancy he 
did so, but in private conversation with Ashbumham alone. Charles dis- 
trusted Berkeley and gave his confidence to the more supple courtier. 
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Scotland would do 'nothing for him,' it is no wonder that he 
came to the conclusion that it would be better to be in a 
place from which he could watch eveniS than in one in which 
he was exposed to be mastered by them. 

Charles, indeed, had come to believe that he could no 
longer remain at Hampton Court with safety to himself. The cry 
of the Levellers for his blood had of late been waxing 
nd^£*tii whilst he was pondering the words of the 

iiie is in Scotiish Commissioners he received a letter inform^ 
danger. Agitators had, on 

the evening before, decided on putting him to death.^ It is 
not unlikely that the writer was Henry Lilburne, who was 
lieutenant-colonel in his brother Robert’s regiment. Whether 
the tale was true or false, it was too consonant with informa- 
tion which had reached Charles from other sources to be 
received with hesitation. 

On Wednesday, November lo, a relay of horses was sent 
on to Bishop’s Sutton, Thursday, the nth, being fixed for the 
Nov xo escape, as the King was in the habit of pass- 

Horses ing somc hours in his bedchamber on Thursday 

•»enton. . , . . - 1 ^ ^ 

evenings in writing letters for the foreign post. A 
considerable time would therefore elapse before 

• his absence from the public apartments would be 
noticed.* 

Cromwell, too, was growing anxious. The designs of the 


* Burned, v. 123. The date of the interview is given in a Letter 
from London, Nov. Ji, Clarendon MSS. 2,650; His Alaje5ty*s Dei la* a- 
lion, E. 420, 5. 

“ The letter is signed E, R. , but this may be merely to conceal the 
writer’s name (Z./. ix. 520). It gives the information as being derived 
from the writer’s brother. The People's Prerogative^ p. S2, E. 427, 4. 
On November 28 nine Agitators petitioned Fairfax to do them justice 
against Henry Lilbiirne’s calumnies in this matter. Clarke MSS. In 
the second part of England's New Chains Discovered^ p. 6 (E. 548, 16), 
Henry Lilburne is charged nith accusing his brother John. Possibly John 
told Henry some ^ry, which shocked him, about talk of bringing the 
King to trial, which I levy treated as equivalent to a design to murder 
him. 

• Beikeley*! Memoirs^ 50 ; WTialley’s More Full Relation^ E. 416, 23. 
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Levdlm weie no •ecret (o him, and, on the morning of the 
iith, at a meeting of the recently appointed committee ef 
officers,* Hilhison, uncontrollable Cuiatic as he was, 
Hwrisw ' hurst out ulto a cry that the King was a man of 
praseuut on Diood, and declared that ^they were now to prose- * 
****^‘ cute him.* Cromwell replied by putting cases in 
which l>lood-shedding was not to be the subject of judicial 
inquiry, citing the example of David, who left the murderer of 
Abner unpunished, lest he should * hazard the spilling of more 
blood, in regard the sons of Zeruiah were too hard for him.* * 

Cromwell had no mind that Charles should fall into the 
hands of the Levellers. “ Dear cousin Whalley,” he wrote to 
A wsming his kinsman at Hampton Court, ** there are rumours 
to whaUcy. abroad of some intended attempt on his Majesty’s 
person ; therefore, I pray, have a care of your guard ; for if 
such a thing should be done, it would be accounted a most 
horrid act.” * Whalley showed the letter to Charles, assuring 
him that as long as he was in command there would be no 
intentioot Either in his letter to Whalley or in 

of the* one specially directed to the King, Cromwell re- 

LeveUera. f^^rcd to the intention of the Levelle/s’ to place the 
King under a new guard of their own choosing.^ 

• See p. 12. 

■ Clarke Papers^ i. 417. 

• Cromwell to Whalley, Carly% Letter L The letter is undated, 
but Whalley said that he received it on the iith, and it was probably, 
therefore, written on the morning of that day, perhaps after Harrisog|,’5 
outburst. 

• Berkeley 54) says that when he was sent to Hammond 

in the Tsle of Wight he carried from Charles copies of two letters, ' one 
from Cromwell, the other without a name.’ Cromwell’s and the other 
letter contained great apprehension and fears of the ill intentions of the 
Levelling party in the army and city against his Majesty ; and that from 
Cromwell added that, in prosecution thereof a new guard was the next 
day to be put upon his Majesty of that party.*’ Nothing of this kind 
appears in Cromwell’s letter to Whalley as it is printed, but as only a 
fragment was published, the words may very well h#ve been in the part 
which has not reached us. Unless Cromwell iiitended merely to frighten 
the King he must certainly have added some assurance of his ability to , 
01^ with the danger. The Royal&ts at least believed the danger to be 
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Charles bad no heed of such infc^matidn to djrive him to a 
step which he had already decided on taking. Ih the evening 
emam of of ^he I xth he stepped from ils bedchamber before 
tbeKing. guards were set for the night, and rode off, 
attended by Berkeley, Ashbumham, and Legge. The King 

a Kal one. One of them, writing on the iith, exprefses a belief that 
Rainsborough and Pride will be employed to guard the King, and Major 
Huntington di<imissed. The doubling of guards,” he writes, ** troubles 
me not, but the employing of such devils doth.” He writes again on the 
15th as follows: — **Upon Friday last,” f.r. the 12th, *'the King was 
certainly designed to be murdered, but God . . . prevented those hellish 
intentions by his Majesty’s escape.” It was high time, he adds, for the 
King to secure his person * against which certainly the Agitators had very 
bloody desi^.* Letters of Intelligence, Nov. II, 15, Clarendon MSS, 
2,650, 2,651. 

It has often been asked whether the King’s flight was not designed 
by Cromwell. The form which this took in the lines of Andrew Marvell 
when he says of Cromwell that 

Twining subtle fears vith hop^ 

He wove a net of such a scope 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrooke’s narrow case, 

That thence the royal actor borne 
The ttagic scaffold might adoml* 

Is too absurd to need refutation, especially now that the Clarke Papert 
are before us. A more tenable hypothesis is that Cromwell, having learnt 
the designs of the Levellers, frightened Charles away in order to save his 
life. The main support of this view is nhat Charles fled to the Isle of 
W^ht, of which Cromwell’s cousin Hammond was governor. We are, 
however, in a position to know, what contemporaries did not know, that 
the idea of going to the Isle of Wight arose in the counsels of Charles and 
Ashbumham, and commended itself to them on the ground that Hammond 
might be relied on because he was at that time hostile to Cromwell. 
Another difficulty in the way of accepting this theory is that Cromwell 
could not be certain that Charles would really go to the Isle of Wight. 
What if he took shipping at some seaport and made for France T In 
France, no doubt, he could do little harm ; but if he made his way from 
France to Scotland— and from the late intercourse between him and the 
Scots commissioners iA was likely enough that he would do so— the danger 
to Croma-ell and his party %ould be enormou& It is unlikely that Crom- 
well was otherwise than confident of his own power to cope with the 
Let'ellers. ^If he did want to frighten t&e King without assuring him on 

VOL. IV. 
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and his companions missed their way in the dark, and did not 
reach Sutton till after daybreak. There they found the inn 
occupied by the Hanff^shire County Coipmittee, and were con- 
sequently obliged to push on without taking rest. Eventually 
they reached Lord Southampton’s house at Titchheld, whence 
Charles, keeping Legge with him, despatched Ber- 
He loichM keley and Ashburnhain across the Solent to sound 
TitchSeid. jjammond, telling them that, if they did not return 
on the following day, he would himself take shipping for the 
Continent. 

On the morning of the 13th Berkeley and Ashburnham 
came up with Hammond on the road between Carisbrooke 
Nov. 13. And Newport, and, telling him that the King had 
left Hampton Court to escape assassination, asked 
vford to protect the Royal fugitive, 
of wighL or, if this proved impossible, to allow him to quit 
the island in safety. To Hammond the unexpected commu- 
nication came as a terrible shock. ** O gentlemen ! ” he cried, 
** you have undone me by bringing the King into the island ; 
if at least you have brought him ; and, if y^u have not, 
pray let him not come ; for what between my duty to his 
Majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh obligation of con- 
fidence, and my observing my trust to the army, I shall be 
confounded.” At last a promise was dragged from Ham- 

Hammond’s ^ vaguc as to bind him to nothing, 

vague en- If the King, he said, ‘ pleased to put himself into 
fiagement. hands, whatever he could expect from a person 
of honour or honesty, his Majesty should have it be made good 
to him.’ If ever there was an answer which should have 
inspired caution it was this. Yet, at Ashburnham’s instance, 
Hammond was invited to accompany the messengers to the 
presence of the King. 

this point, his object was probably to induce him to reconsider the over- 
tures of the army which he had recently rejected. It may be added that 
Charles informed Whalley that his flight was not ^used by Cromwell’s 
letter. I assure you,” he wrote, that it was not the letter you showed 
me to-day that made me take this resolution, nor any advertisement of 
that kind.” The King to Whalley, Nov. 11, LJ, ix. ^20. 
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When in the course of the day the three arrived at Titch- 
held, Charles was naturally displeased at the disclosure to 
Hammond place of ret&at, especially as he had 

ai^uh- ordered a vessel from Southampton to carry him to 
France in case of his failing to obtain satisfactory 
assurances from the governor of the Isle of Wight. Ashburn- 
ham, with a light heart, offered to murder Hammond, but 
Charles declined to be served in such a fashion, and con- 
tented himself with making excuses for lingering at Titch- 
Charies field, whilst he watched for the appearance of the 
expected vessel oil the not far distant shore of 
tSrllm Southampton Water. An embargo had, however, 
to France, been placed on all shipping in the southern ports 
as soon as the King’s escape was known at Westminster, 
and the expected vessel never arrived. In the 
theiSeof evening Charles, having now no other course open 
Wight, crossed the Solent in the company of 

Hammond and his own three attendants. 

On the following morning Hammond conducted the King 
to Carisbrooke Castle. Though the accommodation was 
^ rough, Charles felt himself more at home than in 
andis\ ' Hampton Court. The islanders were well disposed 
SmbrMke toward him, and were prepared to secure him 
against any attempt of the Levellers to murder him. 
Moreover, as the garrison of the castle consisted of no more 
than a dozen old soldiers, he imagined that it would be easy 
for him to leave the island at any time, even if Hammond 
attempted to throw obstacles in his way.* 

When the news of Charles’s flight reached London the 
wildest rumours spread from mouth to mouth. The King, 
Nov xa some, was gone to Scotland, to Ireland, or to 

Rumours’ France. Others said that he had been carried off 
in n on. Agitators and shut up in a fortress ; others 

again that he had been concealed by Fairfax and Cromwell 

* Berkeley’s Memffirs, 55; Ashburnham’s Narrative^ ii. 113. There 
is plenty of discrepancy between the two authorities, but not on essential 
points. Sefe also Hanimond’.s letter to Manchester, Nov. 13, Z.y. ix. 
325 ; and ne Oglander Menwirs^ 64-69. 
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to save him from the Agitators. * The first real intelligence 
was derived from a letter directed to the Houses, which 
Charles hadHeft behind him at Hampton Court 
letter to die In this he declared that Presb^erians, Independents, 
Royalists, Scots and soldiers, should all receive 
equal justice at his hands. Though fear for his personal 
safety had driven him into seclusion, he had never lost siAt 
of the necessity of securing peace, and with this in viewM 
added a special recommendation of the interests of the aiw» 
•‘To conclude,” he ended by saying, “let me be heard wMi 
freedom, honour, and safety ; and I shall instantly br^k 
through this cloud of retirement, and show myself really tOibe 
Faier * 

Though Charles no longer looked with hope to Cromirell 
or Ireton, it is evident, from the tone of this letter, thatjfce 
He looks still expected support fr6m the rank and file, anpe 
Sm^for certainly not wrong in believing that there «e 

support large numbers in the army to whom a victory o»he 
Levellers would be as unwelcome as to Cromwell huKlf. 
On the very day on which Charles left Hampton CTurt, 
Major White invited Fairfax’s regiment to join me Levellers. 
Feeling in The men at once replied with hearty shouts of 
the army, | ^ King!” which Speedily passed into 

Palls- ** King 1 This King ! ” In Parliament the 
ment prevailing uncertainty strengthened what Royalist 
sentiment existed. “Mr. Speaker,” asked a member, “are 
you neither contented with nor without a King?”® 


* Newsletter, Nov. Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 . 

* The King to the Houses, Nov. ii, L,J, ix. 519. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Nov. 15, Clarendon MSS. 2,651. 
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Cr^nwell. 


Cromwell was now an object of suspicion with both the 
eroeme parties. The Royalists counted him as a hypocritical 
■ dissembler because, after long negotiation with 
Atjdch^'on Charles, he had not restored him to the throne. 

The Levellers formed the same opinion of him 
.use he had carried on that negotiation long after its 
defi^ptive character had been revealed. Rainsborough and 
TaiM Marten even talked of impeaching him, and Rains- 
borough, after expressing himself confidently of his 
ability to carry the army with him, added that he 
would have the support of 20,000 citizens as well. It was a 
matter of speculation at Westminster whether Cromwell would 
overcome his foes ‘ or follow his predecessor Hotham.’ ^ 

According to one story, the truth of which it is impossible 
to test, still darker proposals were entertained by the wilder 
Reported Levellers. Fairfax was to be secured by the soldiers 
SmSdcr when they arrived at the place of rendezvous on the 
him, evening before the appointed review was held, whilst 

Cromwell was to be shot in his bed at midnight When the 
regiments were drawn up in the morning, the con- 
spirators were to produce a charge against the King 
^ which they would effectually prosecute, and require 
the Parliament to join with them, resolving to cut the throats 
of those that should refuse the same.’ ^ 

It was indeed a time for prompt action. A third part of 
the army was te* rendezvous on the 15th on Corkbush Field, 


and to 
prosecute 
the King. 


> Grignoa to Brienne, Nov TramcHpU. 

■ IVahujtft WiUs^ p. 18, E. 554, 24. 
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near Ware. On the 14th, with the intention of satisfying all 
reasonable aspirations of the soldiers, a manifesto was drawn 
^ up, to be issilbd on the folloy^'ing day in the name 
A nuiiiifetto of Fairfax and the Army Council. In this manifesto 

pt^pftrtiL _ ^ 

Fairfax declared that, unless discipline were restored, 
he would lay down his command. On the other hand, if he 
remained at his post, he would advocate the fixing of a date 
for the speedy dissolution of Parliament, and the adoption of 
provisions which would make the future House of Commons 
‘ as near as may be, an equal representative of the people that 
Tiieadhe- are to elcct.’ To this was added a form of adhe- 

sion to Fairfax and the Army Council which every 
be asked. soldicr w»as to be asked to sign. The ideas con- 
tained in the manifesto accord so thoroughly with those ex- 
pressed by Cromwell in the Army Council on November 1 * 
that he may be safely credited with its inspiration. Parlia- 
ment was not to be pressed by the army to make such and 
such alterations of the law, but it might be pressed to bring 
itself into closer constimtional relations with the people.* ► * 
When, on the morning of the 15th, Fairfax appeared on 
Corkbush Field he found little difficulty in maintaining his 
The ren- authority over the four regiments of horse and three 
Skbush* ordered to await him there. 

Field. Rainsborough, who stepped forward to present to 
him a copy of the Agreement of the People^ was easily waved 
aside, whilst Colonel Eyre,'^ Major Foot, and a few other dis- 
satisfied officers, called in vain on the soldiers to stand by the 
Agreement. The men, shutting their ears to them, readily 
signed the engagement circulated in the ranks, and the in- 
subordinate officers were placed under arrest, with the ex- 
ception of Major Scott, ^ who, being a member of Parliament, 
was sent up to Westminster to be judged by the House of 
Commons. 


* See pp. 3-5. LJ, ix. 529. 

* William Eyre, to be distinguished from the Thomas Eyre who was 
governor of Hurst Castle. 

^ To be distinguished from Scott the Regicide. Thomas was the 
Christian name of both. 
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Very different was the behaviour of two other regiments — 
those of Robert Lilhume and Harrison— whose very presence 
Mutiny in the field was an act of mutiny ; that of Lilburne 
having been ordered to the North to take port in 
ilidLu” watching the movements of the Scots, whilst that of 

burne. Harrison had been directed to appear at one of the 

other places of rendezvous. Of the two, Lilburne’s, which had 
driven away most of its officers whilst still on the march, was 
the most mutinous, but the soldiers of both regiments ap- 
peared on the field with copies of the Agreement of the People 
stuck in their hats, with the addition of the motto, England’s 
freedom ! Soldiers’ rights ! ” Harrison’s regiment was soon 
brought to submission by a few words of reproof from Fairfax, 
but Lilburne’s was not in so compliant a mood. Cromwell, 
seeing that persuasion alone would not avail him here, rode 
Cromwi*!! the ranks, sharply ordering the men to tear 

compels the papers from their hats, and on finding no signs 
o>e lence. obedience, dashed amongst the mutineers with 
his sword drawn. There was something in his stern-set face 
and resolute action which compelled obedience. The instincts 
of military discipline revived, and the soldiers, a moment 
before so defiant, tore the papers from their hats and craved 
for mercy. The ringleaders were arrested, and three of them 
condemned to death by an improvised court-martial. The 
three were, however, allowed to throw dice for their lives, and 
the loser, whose name was Arnold, was shot in the presence 
of his comrades. Thus, at the cost of a single life, discipline 
was restored, without w'hich the army would have dissolved 
into chaos.' 

The remainder of the army gave no trouble, and on the 
19th Cromwell received the thanks of the House of Com- 
^ mons for the service which he had rendered. Now 
CromweiP’ that the King had left Hampton Court there was 
no longer any reason for keeping the head-quarters 
of the army in the immediate neighbourhood of London, and 

* Rushw, vii. 875 ; St, P, App. xliL ; Fair&x to Manchester* 
Nov. 15, JLJ, ix. 527; The Moderate Intelligencer^ £. 416, 8; Mere. 
Eknetu-us^ E. 416, 13. 
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they were consequently removed from Putney to Windsor^ 
The hostile feeling which prevailed between the army and the 
City wa^ however, by mo means allayed, and as the City con* 
tinned remiss in the payment of its assessments, Fairfax 
Hewn enndered Hewson to enter London with his regiment 
in order to enforce payment. On the 20th the 
House of Commons, taking alarm at this open 
interference of the military commanders with the 
afiairs of government, directed Cromwell to stop 
Hewson’s march. At the same time the House 
urged the City to pay the money for want of which the sol- 
diers were compelled to live at free quarter.^ In spite of all 
that could be said, the citizens kept their purses closed, well 
pleased if by refusing the army the means of paying its way 
they could make its very existence intolerable to the nation. 

Whatever might be the future relations between the army 
and the City, the restoration of military discipline left no 
Vow, 16. doubt in Charles's mind that if he was to win the 
fromth?* army at all he must deal with the officers, and not 
with the Levellers. Accordingly, on November 16, 
the day after the rendezvous on Corkbush Field, ^e sent to Ujg 
Houses a message evidently intended as a compromise between 
his own views and TAe Heads of the Proposals. As far as the 
Church was concerned, he stood upon the main- 
tenance of Episcopacy and the restoration of 
the Church, ^jj^rch lands, though he was ready to consent that 
bishops should be assisted by their presbyters in conferring 
orders and in exercising jurisdiction, whilst their powers were 
to ‘ be so limited that they be not grievous to the tender con- 
sciences of others.’ Then followed the stipulation, so often 
announced, that the Presbyterian system was to be untouched 
for three years, during which divines were to be consulted with 
a view to an ultimate settlement * by his Majesty and the two 
Houses.’ Charles further required that full liberty of worship 
should during these three years be accorded to himself and to 
*all others of his judgment,’ as well a;; ‘to any other who 

> Fairfax to Scawen, Nov. 19, Z./. ix. 536. 

■ CJ. V. 364. 
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cannot in conscience submit thereunto/ and also agreed that 
when the final settlement was reached there should be 'full 
liberty to all those who shall differ upoifconscientious grounds 
from that settlement,’ provided that there should be no tolera- 
tion for 'those of the Popish profession,’ or for 'the public 
profession of Atheism or blasphemy contrary to the doctrine 
of’ the three creeds. 

As a security for his performance of these engagements, 
Charles offered to surrender the militia for his own life if the 
to the claims of his successors to full power over it were 

oth«fd“** untouched. On other points he was concilia- 
mands. jQry, especially recommending to the Houses the 
consideration of the demands of the army relating to ' the 
succession of Parliaments, and their due election.’ Upon the 
strength of these offers, Charles asked to be admitted to a 
personal treaty in London.^ 

It may readily be conceded that in making these proposals 
Charles believed himself to be dealing fairly with all persons 
Character of interests ; and even that, admitting that he 
the offer. could be trusted to act in the spirit as well as in the 
letter of his engagements, the acceptance of his overtures 
would offer a fair prospect of bringing back the country to the 
orderly struggles of constitutional progress. With their experi- 
ence of Charles’s character, however, the Houses could not do 
less than scrutinise closely the possibilities left open to him 
and it could hardly be doubted that the possession of the nega- 
tive voice, conjoined with the general eagerness for peace, 
would render him master of the situation when the three 
years of Presbyterianism had come to an end. What was 
really needed was security that the King would abandon his 
ingrained habit of twisting the law in his own favour in order 
to be able to rule independently of Parliament and the nation. 
It was the increasing belief that Charles would never allow the 
will of the nation to prevail over his own which, far more 
than any difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
required settlement, pade any understanding with him im- 
possible. 

* The King to the Houses, Nov. 16, CMst. Docummti^ 243. 
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Yet, though Parliament and army, in their diflerent ways, 
upheld the right of the nation to mould its own destinies, 
Podiiton of • unable to conceal from themselves 

moment the nation desired a 
BMnt surrender to the King almost at any price. Those 
who had most to gain by the restoration of order 
and the disbandment of the army welcomed Charles’s message 
as in every w’ay satisfactory’, and though the Scottish com- 
•ndofthe missioners condemned it in private as granting 'a 
toleration of heresy and schism for ever,’ they 
noners. openly demanded of the Houses the admission of 
the King to the personal treaty which he desired.^ 

For some days after the message arrived the Houses were 
inclined to take no notice of it, and to content themselves 
The Houses with pushing on their own propositions. The army 
hesitate. leaders, on the other hand, were more anxious to 
k!!dJn"wish Charles’s sincerity than to examine any pro- 
chirSs’s posals which he might think fit to make. His 

sincerity. friendliness with the Scottish commissioners, and 

possibly also information received from Hammond, led them 
to suspect that Charles had motives in escaping f^pm Hampton 
Court beyond those arising from a sense of personal danger. 
Was it not possible, for instance, that he intended to escape 
by sea to Scotland, there to put himself at the head of the 
invading army with which they had for some time been 
threatened? So deeply had this suspicion sunk into their 
Nov xB. Ireton, 'standing by 

ireton'« the fireside at his quarters at Kingston, and some 
speaking of an agreement likely to be made between 
King and Parliament now the person of the King 
was out of the power of the army, replied, with a discontented 
countenance, that he hoped ic would be such a peace as we 
might with a safe conscience fight against them both.’^ 


‘ The King to Lanark, Nov. 19 ; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark 
to the King, Nov. 22, Bumet, v. 125, 126; the Scottish Commissioners 
to Manchester, Nov. 17 ; Paper from the Scottish Commissioners, Nov. 
*5, L.J. ix. 532, 542. 

* Huntington’s Sundry Reasons^ p. 11, E. 458, 3. Huntington puts 
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On the 3ist, Iretop wrote to Hammond hinting at the sus- 
Nov. «. picions entertained at head-quarters, and encouraging 
miiMi'iy to trust rather to a 

. ,, guard of soldiers than to one composed of inhabi- 

‘on scout/ tants of the Isle of Wight. “The Lieutenant- 
Cieneral,*' he added in a postscript, “ is at London or Putney, 
and on scout I know not where.” * 

These enigmatical words may fairly be elucidated by a 
story which in various forms was current in the end of the 
* „ seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 

Cromwell 

and Lord ccntury. Lord Broghill, a younger son of the first 
broghiii. Cork, and after the Restoration created Earl 

of Orrery, was during the Commonwealth and Protectorate on 
terms of close intimacy with Cromwell. In a life of Orrery* 
Morricc’a Written by his chaplain, Thomas Morrice, a story is 
story. having been related by Orrery himself, of his 

asking Cromwell in 1649 w^hy the army had not persisted in 
its attempt to come to terms with the King. “ The reason,” 
Cromwell is alleged to have replied,* “why we would once 

the date of this conversation * about six days after it was fully known by 
the Parliament and army that the King was in the Isle of Wight,’ which 
would be on the 21st. On the 21st, however, Ireton was certainly at 
Windsor, whereas his regiment was reviewed at Kingston on the 19th, 
for which purpose it would arrive at Kingston on the i8th. If we sup- 
pose that Huntington meant six days after the King’s flight was known, 
it would bring the date exactly to the i8th. On the other hand, Hunting- 
ton may have been merely mistaken about the dale. 

' Ireton to Hammond, Nov. 21, Letters between Hammond and the 
D,H, Committee^ p. 22. 

* Prefixed to A Collection of State Letters 0/ , , , Roger Boyle • • • 
first Earl of Orrery, 

* The story is straightforward, and to my mind in the main probable, 
though absolute accuracy in detail is not to be expected in such a case. 
Mr. Firth has pointed out to me that it receives an incidental confirmation 
from a passage m Sir T. Herbert’s Memoirs (ed. 1702), p. 63, in which 
the writer, speaking of Hamilton’s preparations, adds that ‘ it hath been 
suggested by some . . . that the King by a letter from the Queen was 
acquainted therewith^which letter was intercepted, the seal violated, and 
the letter read by some igreat officers of the army, members of the 
Commons House,' and that Dugdale in his Short View of the late Troubles 
(cd. 1681), p. 378, mentions that it bad been said that Cromwell really 
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have dosed widi the King eras this : we found the Scots and 
die Presbyterians began to be more powerful than we ; and if 
they made up matter# with the King we should have been left 
in the lurch, therefore we thought it best to prevent them by 
offering first to come in upon any reasonable conditions ; but 
while we were busied in these thoughts there came a letter 
from one of our spies who was of the King’s bedchamber,' 
which acquainted us that on that day our final doom was 
decreed ; that he could not possibly tell what it was, but we 
might find it out if we could intercept a letter sent from the 
King to the Queen, wherein he declared what be would do.’ 

intended to restore the King, * but that after he was brought to Hampton 
Court a certain letter from the Queen was intercepted by them and pri- 
vately opened ; the contents whereof were that she did thereby acquaint 
him that the Scots were raising or preparing to raise an army in order to 
his restoration, or expressions to that effect, and that Cromwell having 
seen this letter and made it up artificially that no violation of the seal 
could appear, conveyed it to the King, and the next morning sent Ireton 
on purpose to his Majesty, to enquire of him what he knew of any hostile 
preparations then in hand by the Scots to the purpose aforesaid. Unto 
which the King briefly saying that he did neither know nor l)elieve any- 
thing thereof, Ireton returned with the answer, and that^hereupon both 
of them concluding that his Majesty was not to be further trusted they 
did thenceforth resolve to proceed against him.’ Both these writers give 
reasons for disbelieving the story told by themselves ; but, what is of more 
importance, they agree in referring Cromwell’s breach with the King to 
a discovery of his intrigue with the Scots. In this they agree with Mor- 
rice, though they refer that discovery to an intercepted letter from the 
Queen instead of to one from the King. 

* This seems to mean a gentleman of the bedchamber, which could 
not be, as neither Ashbumham nor Berkeley waa likely to act as a spy. 
Probably Morrice or his informant Orrery really meant to refer to some 
person employed by Hammond to attend on the King. The household 
afterwards appointed, by Parliament was not yet named. 

* Here comes in the only real difficulty about the story. How could 
any one employed by Hammond know that the King was going to write 
to the Queen on such a subject ? The difficulties would be considerably 
lessened if we accept in the main the stories referred to by Herbert and 
Dugdale. If Cromwell had seen a letter from tl^ Queen to the King 
suggesting his throwing himself on the ScoAs — and it would be very 
strange if she did not write to this effect— he would naturally expect that 
the King’s answer would, if he could get hold of it, certify him as to the 
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The letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a saddle, and 
the bearer of it would come with the saddle upon his head 
about ten of the clock that night to llie Blue Boar Inn in 
Holbom,^ for there he was to take horse and go to Dover with 
it. This messenger knew nothing of the letter in the saddle, 
but $ome persons in Dover did. We were at Windsor when 
we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it 
Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, and 
with troopers’ habits to go to the inn in Holbom ; which ac- 
cordingly we did, and set our man at the gate of the inn, when 
the wicket only was open, to let people in and out. Our man 
was to give us notice when any person came there with a 
saddle, whilst we, in the disguise of common troopers, called 
for cans of beer, and continued drinking till about ten o’clock. 
The sentinel at the gate then gave notice that the man with 
the saddle was come in. Upon this we immediately arose, 
and, as the man was leading out his horse saddled, came up to 
him with drawn swords and told him we were to search all that 
went in and out there, but as he looked like an honest man we 
would only search his saddle and dismiss him. Upon that we 
ungirt his saddle, and carried it into the stall where we bad 
been drinking, and left the horseman with our sentinel. Then, 
ripping up one of the skirts of the saddle, we there found the ^ 
letter of which we had been informed. As soon as we had 
the letter we opened it; in which we found the King had 
acquainted the Queen that he was now courted by both the 
factions, the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, and which 
bid fairest for him should have him, but he thought he should 
close with the Scots sooner than the others. Upon this we 
took horse and went to Windsor, and finding we were not 
likely to have any tolerable terms from the King, we imme- 
diately, from that time forward, resolved his ruin.” 


King’s acceptance or rejection of his wife’s advice. I suspect tha t the 
spy, knowing this, simply wrote to say that the answer was coming in a 
particular way, and y^iat either Cromwell, Orrery, or Morrice subsequently 
imputed to the spy more kiiowledge than he actually possessed. 

‘ The site is now occupied by the Inns of Court HoteL See Cmming* 
ham’s Handbook to London^ Past and ProsesU, 
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In addition to this story, in which the cause of the breach 
between Cromwell and the King is assigned to the intrigues of 
Another the latter wfth the Scots, another and quite different 

«®'y* tradition assigned it to the tiiscovery of Charles's 

intention to shake himself loose from all promises made by 
him to the army and Ireton after his restoration to power. 
This second story is first heard of in 1696, when it was told by 
Roger Coke as a mere rumour.^ It reappears in an assertion 
w'hich Wagstaffc made in 171 1,* to the effect that he had heard 
that the intercepted letter of Charles, which was alleged to 
have revealed his intentions, was in the hands of Millington, 
the auctioneer, but that on making application to Millington 
he had been refused even a sight of it.® The story took a 
lasting shape in a conversation held about 1743, when Boling- 
broke told Pope that Lord Oxford had assured him that he 
had had in his hands an intercepted letter from Charles to the 
Queen, and, as it would seem from Bolingbroke’s reported 
language, also the letter of the Queen to which it had been an 
answer. According to the most probable account of the con- 
tents of the letters, Henrietta Maria having desired her husband 
'not to yield too much to the traitor,* Charles refflied that ‘she 
need not have any concern in her mind on that head, for 
whatever agreement they might enter into, he should not look 
upon himself as obliged to keep any promises made so much on 
compulsion whenever he had power enough to break them * ^ 

’ Coke’s Detection (2nd edit. 1699), i. 166. 

* Wagstaffe’s Vindication (3rd ed. 1711), p. 13. 

* Possibly fearing that Wagstaflfe might want to destroy evidence 
against the * martyr king.’ 

' Spence’s Anecdotes (cd. 1820), 298: Richardson’s Richardsoniana 
(ed. 1776). The statement that Pope derived his information from 
Bolingbroke is taken from Richardson, but I have inserted the statement 
of what Bolingbroke said about the contents of the letter as it is given by 
Spence. Richardson’s report is far more rhetorical, as he alleges that 
Siolingbroke quoted Charles as saying that * he should know in due time 
how to deal with the rogues who, instead of a silken garter, should be 
fitted with a hempen cord.’ The language attributetl to him in Spence’s 
report, on the other hand, is no more than he fs known to have used on 
other occasions. It is most unlikely that there should have been two sets 
of intercepted letters, and, though these two stories coming from entirely 
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On the supposition that these two stories be substantially 
true, it becomes possible, at least conjecturally, to explain the 
ireton's postscript of Ireton’s letter df the 2Tst.* By that 

script ex< time, it is to be supposed, the Queen’s letter had 

come into Cromwell’s hands. He would, therefore, 
be .'on scout,’ making arrangements for intercepting the ex- 
pected reply. Upon his return to Windsor a day or two later, 
perhaps on the 23rd or 24th, he would have received intelli- 
gence from the spy at Carisbrooke, and, in Ireton’s company, 
have waylaid the King’s answer at the Blue Boar in Holborn.^ 
Nov. as. again, the discovery be assigned to the 23rd or 
fetfonofthe ^4^^* explanation is found for the part so sud- 
i-orda. denly taken on the :»5th by the House of Ix)rds, 
which was at this time in the hands of an Independent 
majority. 

However this may have been, the Lords now, after allowing 
the King’s offer ^ to remain unnoticed for no less than nine 
days, appointed a committee to select some of the proposi- 
tions formerly presented at Ne\^castle and Hampton Court to 
be laid before the King 'for our present security.’ After a 
Four Propo- short delay, the committee reported that four of the 
liidiifore propositions were suitable for the purpose. The 
the King, first gavc Parliament authority over the militia 
directly for twenty years, and indirectly for all time to come, 
by declaring that the Crown should never exercise it without 
the consent of the Houses. The second and third revoked 
Charles’s declarations against the Houses, and annulled the 
honours which he had recently granted ; whilst the fourth gave 
to the existing Parliament the right of adjourning itself to any 
place which the Houses thought desirable.^ 

different sources do not in any way corroborate one another, yet each of 
them may have referred to a different part of a real letter. This view of 
the case receives additional corroboration from the neatness with which 
the narrative given of their discovery fits in with facts known from other 
sources. i See p. 27. 

• The visit to th^Blue Boar is said to have taken place when Crom- 
well and Ireton were at Windsor, and therefore, nece&arily, not before- 
Nov. 19. 

* See jK 24. 


* L.J. ix. 541. 
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The Pnqx»- 
titioiis to be 
turned into 
Bills. 

The King to 
I.ondon if be 


On the 26th, the Lords sent the Four Propositions to the 
Commons, that they might there be convei^ into Billii 
accompanylhg them with a recommendation that, 
when they had passed both Houses, the Ring should 
be informed that, as soon as he had given to them 
the royal assent, he would be at liberty to come to 
London in order to treat personally with Parlia- 
ment on all other points at issue. On the following 
day the Commons accepted the Lords’ suggestion 
by the small majority of nine.^ 

If at first sight this scheme, which proceeded from the 
Independent House of Lords, seems to have been but an 
Nov. 87. ungenerous response to the conciliatory offer re- 
cently made by Charles,^ it should be remembered 
that those who drew it up had the strongest reason 
to doubt Charles’s sincerity. Though the Independents, 
knowing all that they knew, were not yet prepared to cast 
away all hope of a reconciliation with Charles, they con- 
A search- sidered that a reconciliation must now be based on 

iogttsi. ^ searching test of the King’s sincerity. If Charles 

accepted the fourth proposition, h€ would practil^illy abandon 
the intention attributed to him of coercing Parliament with 
the help of the Londoners, whilst if he accepted the first he 
would place the military forces of the nation in the hands of 
Parliament. When once the Crown had been stripped of its 
control over the militia, the precise nature of the constitutional 
reforms which were demanded on all sides might be left to 
free discussion and to the play of natural forces in Parliament 
or elsewhere. These, as can hardly be doubted, were the 
ideas which now inspired the action of the Houses in the 
selection of the Four Propositions. 

Cromwell had not to wait for the King’s answer till the 


An Inde- 
pendent 
policy. 


‘ C.yi y. 370. The tellers for the majority were Algernon Sidney and 
Sir John Evelyn, both Independents ; for the minority, Morley and Henry 
hlarten. Probably the minority was composed both qf those who wished to 
have no treaty with the King and of those whip wished to subject him to 
less stringent terms. 

‘ See p. 24. 
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Fiapontions were ptesented Though Charles was prcrixtbly 
leriotts in his offer to abandon aothori^ for a term of yeassi 
or even for his own lifetime, ir was always on the Un- 
hogiii derstanding that the powers which he had received 
from his father should ultimately return to his son. 
Her could never comprehend how wide a gulf there was 
between himself and the most conciliatory of his opponents. 
Even now, when the news of the Lords’ vote on the Four 
Nor 96. Prop<>sitions reached his ears, he fancied that the 
to Fiu^* army chiefs must be on his side, and on the 26th he 
^ ' despatched Berkeley to urge Fairfax to support his 
request for an unconditional personal treaty.^ 

On November 28, Berkeley appeared before the Counqil 
of the Army at Windsor * as the bearer of a message, which 
Nov.aa virtually a demand, that officers and soldiers 
WindilS?** should oppose Parliament by placing the King, 
‘ without conditions, in a commanding position. It 
whha was no matter of wonder that Berkeley met with 
rebuff. ^ rebuff. Fairfax told him briefly ‘that they were 
the Parliament’s army, and therefore could not say anything 
to his Majesty’s motion of peace, but must refer those matters 
to them to whom he would send his Majesty’s letters.’ 
Cromwell and Ireton had but cold looks for the disappointed 
messenger.^ 


Before many hours passed, Berkeley was in possession of 
what he believed to be the key to the mystery. In the dead 
Berkeley of the night he received a visit from a general 
informa- officer < who continued to sympathise with the King, 

Cromwell and who now poured forth a long invective against 
Cromwell and Ireton. They were now, he affirmed, 
King. seeking to make their peace with the army on account 
of the apprehensions which they entertained for their own 


• ne King to Fairing, Nov. a6, PropetOUms from th« Kin^s Majosty, 
^ Moderate /nteUtffneer, E. 418, 9. 
fyopositiotu froyt the Kinffe Majesty, E. 418, 8; Berkeley’s 
Menmrso 70. ' 


‘ The term was more loosely employed at that thne than it is now, 
such a person, fi>r i n s t a n c e, as a Scoutmaster General being included in it. 
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personal safety. It had been proposed, the officer added, * to 
send eight hundred of the most disaffected of the army to 
secure ’ the King, * anQ then to bring him to his trial.’ Crom- 
well, too, had openly declared ‘ that the glories of this world 
had so dazzled his eyes that he could not discern clearly the 
great works the Lord was doing ; that he was resolved to 
humble himself, and desire the prayers of the saints, that God 
would be pleased to forgive his self-seeking.’ 

Bitter as was the language of Berkeley’s informant, he said 
no word from which it could be inferred that Cromwell was 
Its genera] personally concerned in the design of bringing the 
accuracy. King to trial, whilst all that he had to say about his 
motives was manifestly founded on conjecture alone. There 
is, however, no reason to doubt that Cromwell at this time 
openly announced that he had abandoned his desire to re- 
establish Charles upon the throne, and that he accompanied 
the announcement w’ith pious acknowledgment of his own 
past self-seeking and pride. It w^as Cromw^ell’s usual way of 
saying that he had found himself to ha\’e been mistaken, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he had not convinced 
himself that his mistake was a moral fault as wellies an intel- 


bis breach 
with the 
King. 

to both 


Nov 29 Icctual blunder. On the following morning, if, at 
Cromwell least, he is accurately reported, he sent a message 
10 Berkeley to Berkeley more after the fashion of the world. 
w?th*Sc** “He sent me word,” wrote Berkeley afterw’ards. 
King. c< durst not see me, it being very dangerous 

to both ; and bid me be assured that he would serve his 
Majesty as long as he could do it without his own ruin, but 
desired that 1 would not expect that he should perish for his 
sake.” ‘ Berkeley’s mission had, indeed, revealed to Crom- 
well that the test w^hich he had sought to impose on Charles 
His bad been rejected. From that time he made up 

lowards mind that Charles could never, with advantage 

diaries. to the nation, be readmitted to any real share in its 
government. He had not yet come to the conclusion that 
it was either right or prudent to punish ^him for his pa^t 
misconduct. 


* Berkeley’s Memoirs^ 76. 
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That the same knowledge which cleared away Cromwell’s 
hesitations acted on the far weaker mind of Hammond there 
can be little doubt Hammcffid had for some days 
after the King’s arrival been passing through what 
Cromwell, in writing to him, styled his ‘tempta- 
temptation, it may be presumed, to let the King go 
where he would, and thus to free himself of all responsibility 
in the matter. Hammond now seems to have made up his 
mind that he would not suffer the King to escape,* though he 
took care that his change of view sliould not be known to 
Charles. AVhen, early in December, Berkeley re- 
turned to the Isle of Wight, he was firmly convinced 
that nothing but the King’s own irresolution stood 
in the way of his flight, and when, on December 4, 
the Scottish commissioners proposed to Charles 
should betake himself to Berwick, they did not 
suggest the existence of any obstacle in his way.® 

It is not unlikely that Charles was encouraged to hold his 
ground by a change in the attitude of the Commons. Either 
because the Presbyterians who had supported the 
Change in Independent leaders in the division on the Four 

the altitude ^ , i- t ... 

of the House Propositions began to realise the true meaning of 
ofcommonb. which they had given, or from some other 

cause now unknown, the Iasi days of November were allowed 
to slip by without any attempt to convert the Propositions 
Dec. 1. Bills. On December i the Presbyterians re- 

sumed the offensive. On that day a petition was 
Vane's presented by the City asking that the army might be 
threat. removcd to a greater distance and the Covenant fully 
observed,^ and it was only after Vane had threatened the 


Dec. 
The King 
suppo.se 5 
it to be 
still easy 
to escape. 

Dec. 4. 

that he 


A City 
petition. 


‘ Cromwell to Hammond, Jan. 3, 1648, Letter Hi. 

* When Berkeley was at Windsor, Cromwell and Ireton, on receiving 
from him Hammond’s recommendatory letter, ‘ smiled with much disdain 
upon it.’ This looks as if they knew that Hammond had already made 
up his mind against the King, though it is, of course, no evidence that he 
had done so. 

•a 

* Berkeley’s Memoirs, 179 ; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the 
King, Dec. 4, Bumet, v, 132. 

‘ L.J. ix. sso; C.J. V. 374. 
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House with a fresh military intervention,’ and a large number 
of Presbyterians had left the House in disgust, that the peti- 
tion was practically rejected. It was expected that 
if the result had been different the Presbyterians 
Feus of follow up their victory by a vote restoring 

thel^de. to their seats the ten survivors of the eleven mem- 
*******““• bers, and also the impeached lords, and there was 
no reasonable doubt that a solid Presbyterian majority thus 
formed in both Houses would have welcomed a personal 
treaty with Charles without imposing upon him any test what- 
ever. So great was the indignation caused amongst the 
Presbyterians by Vane's language that there was even some 
talk of surprising the House into a vote for its own dissolution, 
and of thus solving all questions in dispute by an appeal to the 
electorate.* 

For the present, however, the fear of the army prevailed. 
On the 27th of November the attendance had been 225. 

Dec. On the afternoon of the ist of December the Com- 
mons, with sadly diminished numbers, there being 
ceededwith. only 1 38 members present, proceeded to convert 
the Propositions into Bills. On the 3rd of Dairember the 
Four Bills, as they were now called, were read for the second 
time.* 

A victory obtained by such means served only to strengthen 
Charles in his conviction that public opinion was on his side, 
^ and on December 6, turning a deaf car to Berkeley's 
A warning that, if he lingered much longer in the Isle 

of Wight escape would cease to be possible, he ad- 
dressed to Parliament a fresh appeal for a personal 
treaty.^ As Parliament was now composed, it was 
BiUs passed. likely to givc ear to his request, and on the 14th, 
the Four Bills having passed through their final stages, a com- 


Dec. 6 . 
A fresh 
appeal for 
a personal 
treaty. 

Dec. 14. 
The Four 


1 Young Vane openly threatened the bringing up again of the army.” 
Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, Clarendon MSS. 2,672. 

* Grignon to Brienne, Dec. )|, R.O. Transcripts i Letter of Intelli- 
gence, Dec. ibid. 2,671, 2,672. 

■ CJ. V. 373, 375. 

^ The King to the Houses, Dec. 6, L.J. iz. 567, 
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mittee was appointed to carry them to Carisbrooke for the 
King's acceptance.' 

As the days passed on Charles turned himself more de- 
cidedly in the direction of the ScotSi Yet the Scottish com- 
missioners, men of the world as they were, had cer- 
tain requirements to insist on, and on December 7 ^ 
they sent Traquair to Carisbrooke to induce Charles 
to relax his pretensions in the matter of religion. 
On December 13, after Traquair's return to London, 
they had to inform him that if he could not give 
better satisfaction on that point Scotland would do 
nothing for him.® Of his own power to effect his 
escape Charles had still no doubt, not having the 
slightest suspicion that his letter to the Queen had 
been intercepted, with the result of converting Hammond, 
who had been half disposed to assist him, into a spy on 
behalf of his opponents.^ 

A mere escape to a place of safety was, however, not what 
Charles had in mind, and on the 15th he sent to the Scottish 
commissioners the draft of a memorandum setting down the 
terms to which he was now willing to agree.* Contrary to 
his expectation, the commissioners declared that further altera- 

' L,J, ix. 574. The Four Bills themselves are in Const. Documents^ 
248. 

^ Traquair was at Carisbrooke on the 8th. The King to Loudoun, 
Lanark, and Lauderdale, Dec. 8, Burnet^ v. 136. 

* Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the King, Dec. 13, ibid. v. 

137. 

* ** Though no time hath been nor shall be lost for my going from 
hence ; yet, contrary to expectation, it will be ten days before the ship 
can be ready ; and I confess that this had been too late if the governor 
had permitted forces in hither ; wherefore I am confident that I shall not 
be surprised for lime.” The King to Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark, 
Dec. 14, ibid. v. 138. After Berkeley’s visit to Windsor Cromwell had 
interfered to stop the issue of a warrant for his arrest, and to permit Ash- 
bumham and Legge to remain at large (Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, 
Clar. St. P. ii. app. ^lii. ). Probably Cromwell*! object was to make it 
easier to discover the King'^ projects. 

* Postscript, dated Dec. 15, to the King’s letter of the 14th, Burnet^ 
V. 138. 
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lions would be necessary. They were, however, encouraged by 
the tone of Charles’s jcfier to fulminate at inordinate length a 
Dec X5. protect against the proceedings of the Parlia- 

Tiie draft of ment and army, concluding with demands for a 

an engage- r 

ineiit sent to personal treaty with the King, the maintenance of 
* ^ the Covenant, the establishment of Presbyterianism 

in England, the disbandment of all armies, and the 
the Scots, restitution of the rights of the King, especially his 
authority over the militia, and his power of negativing bills 
presented to him by Parliament. ‘ 

On December 24 the joint committee of the Houses, with 
Denbigh at its head, presented the Four Bills to Charles, 
^ informing him that he would be allowed four days 
The^Fow* to consider his answer. About the same time the 
ItmedTo three Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, I^uderdale 
Charles. Lanark, had appeared at Carisbrooke to urge 

The Scottish jo further concessions to themselves. There 

conimis- 

Monersat could be DO doubt in Charles’s mind which of the 

Carisbrooke. 

rival groups of emissaries he would prefer. What- 
ever the Scots might demand, they were prepajjed to hold 
cheaply the liberties of Englishmen, and to leave to the 
Chaiies monarchy the supreme military authority and the 
a!ciprihcir negative voice by which the King had been able to 
terms. stop all legislation obnoxious to himself ; whilst the 
English committee, by insisting on divesting the crown of 
power over the militia, would have reduced the King to a 
position of subordination to the national will expressed in 
Parliament. The main political issues of the Revolution were 
embodied in this opposition between the Englishmen and the 
Scots now in his presence, and it was but natural that Charles, 
regarding the matter from his own point of view, should decide 
in favour of the Scottish commissioners. 

Whether his so doing would win the Scottish nation to his 
side was another question. The present commissioners, with 
the doubtful exception of Loudoun,® represented the Scottish 

‘ The answer of the Commissioners, L.J, fk. 591. 

‘ Loudoun was now working with the Hamilton party, but he subse- 
quently reverted to his natural position as a Campbell in Argyle’s following. 
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nobility, not the Scottish Church. Their objects were political 
rather than religious, and if in questions of religion they in- 
Temper sisted On Stricter terms than tharles liked to giant, 
Scottish knowledge that they were not 

Commis- the men to be very seriously indignant if he after- 
Stoners^ wards found it impossible or inconvenient to carry 

out to the letter all the promises that he made. 

Accordingly, on December 26, Charles signed an agree- 
ment — known as the Engagement — between himself and the 
Dec 26 Scottish commissioners. On the question of the 
Theen- Covenant Charles accepted a compromise. He 

signed. agreed to confirm it by Act of Parliament, so far 

The scheme as to givc security to those who had taken it, but he 

reHgious refused to allow any one to be constrained to take it 

settlement. future. In Other respects he stood by his offer 
made on May 12.^ The Presbyterian system was to be 
established for three years, during which time plans for a 
final settlement of all Church questions were to be discussed 
in the Assembly of Divines, reinforced by twenty members 
appointed by himself, though no resolution of this body was to 
have any binding force till it had received his assent and that 
of the two Houses. The solution here proposed, as the com- 
missioners could not fail to perceive, was not likely to make the' 
Church of England permanently Presbyterian. 

On another point Charles and the commissioners agreed to 
have no ambiguity. Charles declared himself ready to do 
Heretics to everything in his power ‘ for suppressing the opinions 
be sup. and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Anabaptists, Anti- 
presse , nomians, Arminians, Familists, Brownists, Separatists, 
Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and generally for sup- 
pressing all blasphemy, heresy, schism, and all such scandalous 
doctrines and practices as are contrary to the light of nature 
and Scottish known principles of Christianity, whether 

Art^con- concerning faith, worship, or conversation : or to the 
power of Godliness, or which may be destructive to 
order and government or to the peace of the Church and 


Heretics to 
be sup- 
pressed, 


* See iii. 252. 
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kingdom.’ Charles likewise expressed his readiness to confirm 
all Acts passed in the last Scottish Parliament. 

On these terms (fharles proposed that the kingdom of 
Scotland should engage to support his demand for a personal 
Sujsgel^cd London, and for the disbandment of all 

^ttish armies with a view to a peaceable discussion. If 
in erv ion. demand was refused, the Scots were to issue a 
Declaration ‘ wherein they shaH assert the right which belongs 
to the Crown in the power of the militia, the Great Seal, 
bestowing of honours and offices of trust, choice of Privy 
Councillors, the right of the King’s negative voice in Parlia- 
ment, and that the Queen’s Majesty, the Prince, and the rest 
of the royal issue, ought to remain where his Majesty shall 
think fit, in either of the kingdoms, with safety, honour, and 
freedom.’ Upon the issue of this Declaration, a Scottish army 
was to be sent into England to settle a lasting peace, ' in 
pursuance whereof the kingdom of Scotland’ was to ‘ endeavour 
that there may be a free and full Parliament in England, and 
that his Majesty may be with them in honour, safety, and 
freedom, and that a speedy period be set to present 
Parliament, and that the said army shall be upon the march 
before the said peaceable message and Declaration be delivered 
to the House.’ 

All persons in England or Ireland supporting the King in 
pursuance of this agreement were to be protected, and might 
The King's lom in his defence. When peace was settled there 
tffer. Qf Oblivion. For the present the 

King or Prince was to go to Scotland if invited to do so. 
The King was to do everything in his power ‘ both at heme 
and abroad ’ to assist the Scots in carrying on the war, and to 
authorise them to possess themselves of * Berwick, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool’ as long as the war 
lasted. Moreover, Charles was to secure to his Scottish sub- 
jects the money still owing to them by the votes of the English 
Parliament, and if pos.sible to bring about a complete union 
between the kingdoms, or, if that could not be effected, to 
establish complete freedom of trade between them. Besides 
this, his Majesty’s ships were to guard the coasts of Scotland. 
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1647 the bills rejected. 

By additional articles, Charles promised to employ Scots 
equally with Englishmen in foreign negotiations, to admit ‘ a 
privii to co^'siderable and competent humber of Scotsmen ’ 
to the English Privy Council, the same number of 
Englishmen being admitted to the Scottish Coimcil. 
A third part of the persons employed in places of trust acK>ut 
the King, the Queen, and the royal family were always to be 
Scots ; and the King suid PAnce were to reside in Scotland as 
often as they were able to do so. 

On the 27th, the three Scottish commissioners declared 
under their signatures their personal acceptance of the En- 
Dec 9 gagement, and their confidence that it would be 
Thecim-* adopted in Scotland. The King then took them to 
penonaiiy Witness that he did not bind himself in any way 
to forward the Presbyterian government in England, 
or to cause any to suffer for rejecting it, excepting 
those who were excepted in the clause against toleration.^ 

The Engagement thus signed was wrapped in lead and 
buried in the Castle garden till a convenient opportunity for 
The En Carrying it with safety out of the island should arise, 

gagement There was no longer room for dallying w'ith the 

commissioners of the English Parliament. On the 
28th, Charles dismissed them with a wntten answer addressed 
i>ec. 98. to the two Houses, in which he definitely rejected 
«l^ts*ihe the Four Bills, pleading against them with no slight 
jjourBUis. ability as prejudging the questions at issue, and 
giving permanently to the Houses an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional power over the militia. In reality the most important 
question at issue between Charles and the framers of the Four 
Bills was the value of his own word. Yet it was precisely this 
that Charles, even in the recesses of his own mind, was never 
likely to admit, far less in a manifesto addressed to the 
Parliament and nation. 

' The Engagement and the Additional Articles, Dec. 26, 27^ Ceiu/. 
Documents, 259, 264. 
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THE VOTE OF NO ADDRESSES. 


As far as the government of England was concerned, the 
scheme propounded in the Engagement was substantially the 
1647. one adopted at the Restoration. The armies were 
ofth^Ln™* to be disbanded, a new Parliament called, the autho- 
comp!Jnsd militia restored to the King, and his right 

of the***^ of refusing his assent to Bills acknowledged. If a 
Restoration. Scottish army was to be introduced to give effect to 
this plan, it was to come, according to Charles’s apprehension 
at least, not to impose its will on a reluctant nation, but to 
liberate England from overmastering force. 

Nevertheless the difference between the situations in 1647 
and in 1660 was in reality enormous. It is to be measured 
Charles I Comparing documentary stipulations but by 

and comparing the personal characters of Charles I. and 

Charles . Charles II. might be trusted not to push 

his claims farther than suited his own convenience. His first 
thought would be to keep on fairly good terms with his Parlia- 
ment, because in that way only could he avoid exile from the 
pleasures and amusements of Whitehall. In the hands of such 
a man, powers verbally fatal to political liberty would be robbed 
of half their terrors. In the hands of Charles I., even the 
loosest acknowledgment of the claims of the monarchy would 
be dangerous. He was at the same time conscientious and 
untrustworthy. He would insist upon doing that which he 
honestly believed to be right, and would attempt to gain hia 
ends by deceiving those with whom he had to deal so long as 
the deception did not involve the utterance of a direct false- 
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hcK)d, though even this latter rule he did not consider binding 
upon him in every case. 

How hopeless it was to expect straightforward dealing from 
Charles I. might easily have been made clear if only those who 
Charleys accusers had had access to the Engagement, 

coiitrfuiictory In his mcssagc to the Houses, sent on November 16, 
about ^ he had declared for toleration.' In the Engagement, 
toleration. December 26 he declared against it.* The con- 
clusion is obvious that in one or other case, if not in both, he 
was insincere, and that he regarded his promises merely as 
stepping-stones to the restoration of an authority which he 
intended to exercise in accordance with his own ideas. 

It was thus in reality against entrusting the government of 
the nation to a man in whom no confidence could be placed 
Posiiion of t^2Lt the army had raised its protest ; and its dissatis- 
the army, faction with Charles^s conduct was greatly heightened 
by a well-founded belief that Charles intended to call in a 
Scottish army to redress the balance of the constitution in his 
o^^ n favour. An army, like all other minorities, even when 
placed in conditions favourable to action, cannot hope for 
more than temporary success unless it can bring the majority 
round to its own way of thinking, and it was not likely that the 
political principles which had prevailed in the Army Council 
at Putney would commend themselves to the nation for many 
a year to come. On the temporary question of barring the 
way against Charles’s personal restoration to power, the army 
had every chance of success if only its own discipline could be 
maintained. Charles’s partisans were indeed numerous, but 
they had little clear insight into the problem which they hoped 
to solve, and many of them were from time to time driven by 
some fresh revelation of Charles’s insincerity to regard with 
alarm the attainment of that very object which they had in 
view. 

Whatever else Charles might succeed in accomplishing, he 
had at least restqfed unity of action to the army. There were 
some, no doubt, who continued to wish for the King’s trial and 
execution. There were others who wished for his trial and 
‘ See p. as. • Sec p. 39. 
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deposition, whilst others, again, would have been content to set 
him aside without any sort of trial.' On the practical question 
Cmmwcii however, all, including men who in other 

respects differed from one another as widely as 
Cromwell and Rainsborough, were in complete 
accord. If the King and his Scottish allies were to be opposed, 
it was only in the name of the existing Parliament, whatever 
might be its demerits, that the battle could be fought, and to 
gain that end, subsidiary questions must for the present be 
waived. 


Accordingly, the causes of difference at head-quarters were 
quietly dropped. Rainsborough and his friends abandoned all 
Dec. SI. pretence of winning their objects by encouraging 
roSiJSn*" mutiny, and Cromwell, now assured that discipline 
theuiDy. would be maintained, raised no obstacle to the 
liberation of such officers and soldiers as had been imprisoned 
for the part which they had taken in the late disturbances. On 
^ December 22 there was held at ^^"indsor a great 
A prayer ' prayer meeting, at which many of the officers and 
mtenng. soldiers, including Cromwell and Ireton, prayed fer- 
vently from nine in the morning to seven at night. In the 
Rains- evening, the Council of the Army adopted a resolu- 
S vk^ tion that Fairfax should be asked to forgive Rains- 
Admirai. borough’s offcnce and to request Parliament to 
confer on him the office of Vice-Admiral.* On the following 
i>ec. 23. morning, a number of soldiers and officers, brought 
mutineers mutineers before the Council of the 

pardoned. Army, Were pardoned on promises of submission. 

In asking for Rainsborough’s appointment, the Council of 


Defc 24. the Army was probably to some extent influenced by 
a desire to place a trustworthy officer in command 
of the ships about to be sent to guard the sea round 
ap^gjtment, the Isle of Wight. On the 24th the Commons 
Lo^s refuse gave their approbation to the request, but the Lords, 
MMDt. who held all Levellers in horrqr, refused their 
consent.* Both Houses, however, concurred in providing, so 


> Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R.O, Transcripts. 

* Rushw, vii. 943* ' C.J, v. 403 ; L.J. ix. 6o6. 
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far, at least, as ordinances could provide, for the levying of 
The army's money for the soldiers, requiring in return that the 
system of free quarter should be abandoned, and all 
secured. Supernumerary forces enlisted since August dis- 
banded. 

There was the greater reason why Cromwell and the 
Levellers should come to terms as, even before the rejection 
Charles's of the Four Bills, there had been signs that if the 
Sf^JSSr ^*”8 could in any way raise his standard again, 
support. popular support would not be wanting to bis cause. 
Though there is nothing to show that the people at large were 
hostile to the ecclesiastical changes which passed over their 
Opposition heads, they were exasperated at the curtailment of 
to the re- amusemcnts which had followed in the wake of 

striction ot 

amusements. Puritanism, especially when on Christmas Day the 
authorities perversely enforced the opening of the shops and 
forbade the customary merry-makings. 

Christmas Day in 1647 was marked by an explosion of 
feeling far more general than in any former year. At Can- 
^ terbu|:y, where the Mayor ordered a market to be 
Christmas held, a crowd appeared in the street with a foot- 
owterbury. ball, and, forcibly shutting qp the few shops which 
A riot in had been opened, proceeded to play in the street, 

the streets, Mayor, attempting to quell the disturbance, was 

knocked down, and the windows of his supporters broken. On 
^ the 27 th the rioting was renewed. Shouts were 
Renewal ‘ Kiised of, Up with King Charles, and down with 
of the not. parliament and Excise!” The Mayor, together 
with the other magistrates and some of the clergy, were driven 
out of the city and the gates barred against them. The County 
Committee brought 3,000 of the trained bands to suppress the 
disturbance ; and afterwards took the gates off their hinges 
and made a breach in the wall. How widely spread was the 
dissatisfaction is shown by the fear expressed by the committee, 
that unless the sheriff chose a notoriously partial jury, it should 
be impossible to ptocure a conviction of the offenders.^ 

‘ The Committee of Kent to Lentball, Jan. 4, 5, 21, Tanner MS^. 
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Disturbances of the same kind occurred in many places. 
'* The counties,” wrote a London news-writer, ** are full of dis- 
i>ec. as. contents, many insurrections having been lately 
made, even near this city, for the customs of Christ- 
KThere. mas.” * At Ipswich the riot was nearly as difficult 
to suppress as at Canterbury.^ In London popular discontent 
showed itself in a less violent form. Churches and public 
places were adorned with rosemary and bay, and ministers 
deprived for malignancy occupied the pulpits and used the 
Christmas Boolc of Conimon Prayer.*’ In the C'ily itself, the 
in London, apprentices decorated a pump in Cornhill with holly 
and ivy. The officers sent to pull down the greenery were 
driven back and chased through the street, and the l^ord Major 
U’arner had to intervene in person before order was restored. 
As his election to office had been forced by Parliament on the 
City after the troubles of the summer, resistance to him com- 
mended itself to municij)al as well as to religious sentiment.** 

So strong indeed w^as the current in favour of the King's 
restoration that Parliament found it impossible to control the 
The Royalist Royalist ptess. For the first time since the begin- 
press. Qf quarrel with the King, the great majority 

of newspapers and pamphlets published in London were 
strongly Royalist, while the Parliamentary prints contented 
themselves with giving a bald narrative of events, seldom 
making any attempt to vindicate the policy of their patrons. 
Though the tone of the defenders of the monarchy was always 
scurrilous and sometimes blasphemous,* no serious attempt 
was made to arrest either the authors or the printers. 

Iviii. fols. 645, 653, 672; Canterbury Christmas, E. 421, 22; Decla- 
ration of many thousands of Canterbury, E. 421, 23 ; Rttshw, vii. 948. 

' Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 6, Clarendon MSS. 2,698. 

* The Perf Weekly Account, E. 421, 33. 

* A Word in Season, E. 422, 26. 

* Rushw. vi. 944 ; The Kingdom^ s Weekly Post, E. 422, I. 

* The most offensive of these is Ecce the Now Testament (E. 427, 22), 
published on February 18. It is a parody on the, first four chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and begins, The book of the generation of John 
Pym, the son of Judas, the son of Beelzebub.” Verses 12 and 13 of 
chapter I run thus : ** Now the birth or beginning of this Parliament was 
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For this combination of dangers Cromwell’s mind could 
suggest no remedy, and in all probability no remedy of any 
c mweii’i ^ found. The one thing which he saw 

clearly was that it was necessary that Presbyterians 
Mtuauon. Independents should be united against 

Charles. On the 29th,* when certain Parliamentary commis- 
sioners arrived at head*quarters to make financial arrangements 
in pursuance of the recent vote of the Houses, they were 
assured by the chief officers that ‘ the spirit of the army was 
that since God hath put an opportunity now into their hands 
of purpose to settle the kingdom, if God should honour the 
army to be further helping to them, the army would live and 
die with them and for them willingly.* On the 31st Crom- 
well, Ireton, and other officers dined with the 
Afrrentiiy Commissioners before their return to Westminster, 
dinner. “The agreement,** wTOte one who was present, 
“ w'as sweet and comfortable, the whole matter of the kingdom 
being left to Parliament.” 

Thus did Cromwell disguise from himself the undoubted 
fact that Parliament was in reality acting under pressure. To‘ 
^ the extreme Levellers he appeared as a dastardly 

and the time-server, changing sides in December from 

Levellers. King to Parliament, as he had changed sides in 
June from Parliament to King, actuated by considerations of 
the merest self-interest The press now teemed with pam- 
phlets, in which he was charged with hypocrisy of the lowest 
kind, one of the ablest and most virulent being Putney Projects^ 
written by Wildman under an assumed name and published on 

on this wise : When as their mother the Kingdom of England was allied 
or espoused to a great desire of reforming abuses; and had therefore 
nominated their knights, citizens, and burgesses ; who (as soon as ever 
they came together) were found with child of schism, sedition, and rebel- 
lion ; then King Charles, being a just man and not willing to have him 
and the people ruinated, was minded to dissolve them,” ^c. 

* The meeting ended on the 31st after lasting for three days. The 
language given above can hardly have been used except at the opening of 
the discussion. 

* A Perfect Diurnal E. 520, 21. 
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l>eceinber 30. Some even of those who were now willing 
heartily to cooperate with him, found it difficult to reconcile 
x>ec. 3a his present action with his former persistent main- 
tenance of the King’s authority/ and to this feeling 
Haderigg’s Hazlcrigg gave expression in his own blunt fashion : 
saying. “ If you prove not an honest man/’ he blurted out 
to Cromwell himself, “ I will never trust a fellow with a great 
nose for your sake.” ^ 

All that could as yet be done to provide against a Scottish 
invasion was done. Lambert had some time before been sent 
down to take the command as major-general of all 
the forces in the north of England, and on December 
30, the House of Commons confirmed Fairfax’s 
appointment of Hazlerigg to the governorship of 
the important post of Newcastle.* 

The greater the danger from Scotland the more necessary 
it became to secure Charles in England, lest he should place 
himself at the head of the invading army. The remissness 
with which he had hitherto been guarded had indeed made 
flight easy for him. The ship which he had for some time 
expected had at last arrived at Southampton, anti on the 
i>ec. a8. 28th, after delivering to the Parliamentary com- 

missioners his answer to the Four Bills, Charles 
resolved to take advantage of their absence to 
make his escape, especially as Hammond, who attended 
them as far as Newport, had also left the Castle. A small 
vessel was in readiness to carry him to Southampton, and 
the wind was fair. Dressing himself hurriedly for the journey, 
he glanced once more at the vane, and discovered to his 
horror that the wind had changed and blew steadily from 
the north, making the passage down the Medina River and up 
Southampton Water impossible.* 


Charles 
attempes to 


* “ It’s very like him,” adds the reporter of this saying ; “he is very 
downright usually according to his principles.” A Word io Lieut, •Gen. 
Cromwell^ p. 19, E. 341, 30. No date is given to this conversation, but 
the pamphlet was published on Dec. 30, and the evords were probably 
spoken after the prayer meeting on Dec. 22. 

* C.J. V. 439, 

' The story is told by both Berkeley and Ashbaiaham. Ashbumham 
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Before counsel could he taken, Hammond returned from 
Newport, locked the gates of the castle, and doubled the 
Hammond guards. Hc then sat down to wTite to the Houses 
secures him. Fairfax, imploring them that either the King 

might be removed from the island, or he himself be dis- 
charged from the thankless office of guarding such a pri- 
soner. Hammond at least had no doubt that Charles's 
rejection of the Four Bills was tantamount to a declaration in 
favour of the Scots, and that it would now be his duty to 
become, in a real sense, the gaoler of the King. On the 
Dec. *9. following morning he ordered Ashburnham, Berke- 
AihbiiVn- ^ Legg^ to leave the castle. Charles, as he 

wcll knew how, assumed a tone of injured inno- 
ccnce, and told Hammond that his action was 
unworthy of a gentleman or a Christian.* 

As soon as it was known in Newport that Charles was 
practically a captive, a certain Captain Burley beat a drum 10 
buriev summon the islanders to follow him to the rescue of 
re^cuc thc* the King. A crowd of women and boys gathered 
round him, but he was secured without difficulty by 
the Mayor, as scarcely a man had joined him, and his means 
of resistance was limited to a single musket in the hands oi 
one of his followers.* 

Charles was now, in a sense in which he had never been 
before, a prisoner. He was treated with respect, and a stafl 
Charles a attendants was appointed by the Houses to wait 
prisoner. upon him, but his rides about the island with all 
their possibilities of escape were at an end.* It can hardly 

places the attempt about six days before the arrival of the commissioners 
with the bills. This date, however, is improbable, in the first place 
because Charles, in writing to the Scottish commissioners on the 14th, 
says that the ship would not arrive for ten days (see p. 37, note 4), and 
in the second place, because he is not likely to have wanted to fly before 
the Engagement had been signed. 1 have therefore accepted Berkeley's 
date of the aSlh. 

* Berkeley’s Memoirs, p. 91 ; Hammond to Manchester, L,J. ix. 62a 

* A Design by Capt, Burley, £. 421, 24. 

* “The castle,” according to a news writer, was “not much differing 
from an old bishop’s house : three or lour great rooms for hospitality, the 

VOL. IV. * 
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be doubted that Hammond was acting in accordance with 
Hammond instructions from Fairfax,* prol)ably confirmed by 
Parliamentary commissioners before their de- 
•iwtniciions. parture. On the 30th Fairfax despatched three 
officers to the island to strengthen Hammond in 
H^^ond. resolution. On the 31st both Houses, reject- 
ing Hammond's request to be relieved from his 
burden, resolved that the King should be detained 
X64B. **^ custody at Carisbrooke, whilst on January i the 

Rams"’ *' Commons, no longer heeding the opposition of 

borough to the Lords, instructed Rainsborough to take com- 
^Solcnt!" mand of the ships which guarded the Solent.* 

Lords and Commons were, however, now divided on a far 
more important question than that of Rainsborough's appoint- 
^ ment to a command at sea. On January 3, when 
the King's answer to the Four Bills was taken into 
dJres^es Consideration by the Commons, Sir Thomas Wroth 
mTde'to the movcd that Charles should be impeached and the 
King. kingdom settled without him. This proposal, it 
is said, probably with truth, w^as warmly supported by Crom- 
well and Ireton.* If Clarendon is to be trusted, Cromwell 

rest receptacles for soldiers and sea>gulls.*’ The ModercUe 
£. 419, 18. 

* “ Now, blessed be God,” wrote Cromwell to Hammond, “ I can 
write and thou receive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense 
and less will to show it unchristianly than in that which thou didst write 
lo us when we were at Windsor, and thou in the midst of thy temptations 
— which indeed, by what we understand of it, was a great one and 
occasioned the greater by the letter the General sent thee, of which thou 
vast lyst mistaken when thou didst challenge me to be the penner.'* 
Cromwell to Hammond, Jan. 3, Carlyle^ Letter Hi. If the letter here 
referred to had been preserved we should be in a better position to under- 
stand Hammond^s relations with his superior officers. The most likely 
explanation is that Fairfax in the letter penned by Cromwell instructed 
Hammond to watch Charles’s intercourses with the Scottish commissioners. 
Hammond may have disliked Ijeing employed as a spy, and in this way 
his temptation to connive at Charles’s escape woult^^be increased. 

LJ. ix. 620 ; CJ, V. 413. See p. .14. 

* Walker’s Hist, of huiependency^ 74. An impeachment did not 
fteccssaiily imply a design to put Charles to death. Probably what 
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gave as a reason for refusing his confidence to Charles that, 

* whilst he professed with all solemnity that he referred him- 
self wholly to the Parliament and depended wholly on their 
wisdom and counsel for the composing of the distractions of 
the kingdom, he had at the same time secret treaties with the 
Scots’ commissioners how he might embroil the nation in a 
new war and destroy the Parliament’ * 

The outcome of the debate was a proposal for a Vote of 
No Addresses, such as Rainsbordugh had proposed in the 
Th vote of Army two months before.* No 

No Ad- further addresses were to be made to Charles, and 
dresses, thosc who ventured to make them without leave 
from Parliameni were to incur the penalties of high treason. 
The Houses also declared that they would receive no more 
messages from Charles. This proposal was carried by 141 to 
91,* showing that the House was again full, and that many 
Presbyterians concurred with the Independents in thinking it 
impossible to come to terms with Charles now that he was 
Iwrgaining with the Scots. Nothing, however, was done 
towards impeaching the King or deposing him, and there can 
be no doubt that if either measure had been proposed the 
majority which supported the vote of No Addresses would 
have fallen hopelessly to pieces. 

If the Independent leaders were compelled to postpone to, 
a more convenient season the difficult problem of finding a 
substitute for the King,^ they had no hesitation in putting a 

Cromwell at this time wanted was that a formal charge should be brought 
against Charles, with a view to his deposition, and perhaps a sentence oi 
imprisonment either for life or as long as there remained danger to the 
state from his intrigues with the Scots or others. 

‘ Clarendon^ x. 146. In this part of his history Clarendon writes 
from hearsay, many years after the events he records. Here, however, 
the words attributed to Cromwell are just what would be expected froin 
him. 

* See p. 9. » CJ. V. 415. 

^ According to the French ambassador they thought it more prudent 
to accustom the people to a practical experience of a government without 
a king before they gave it the name of a republic ; but this may have been 
merely the guess of a looker-on. Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R.O. 
Transcripts. 
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summary end to the existing connection of the Scottish com- 
missioners with the government of England. Without a dis- 
The Com- Sentient voice the House of Commons declared for 
5 «*hKi*nK dissolution of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
don^is- and placed the super\'ision of. public affairs in the 
hands of the English members of the late committee, 
who from thenceforward were known from the place in which 
The Com- they met as the Committee of Derby House. A 
further vote addfed to their numbers three decided 
House. lnde|)endents in the place of three Presbyterians 
who were either dead or disqualified. Another committee 
was also named to draw up a declaration in justification of the 
Vote of No Addre.^ses, and it was significant of the temper 
aroused in a House of which the majority was almost cer- 
tainly Presbyterian that the first name on the list was that of 
Henry Marten.* 

Though the House of Lords had been, since the recent 
impeachments, in the hands of an Independent majority, its 
Hesitation memilcrs, as a body, showed little inclination even 
oftbeLord^. jq coii’sider the Vote of No Addresses,*^ knowing 
full well that those who were most eager to abolish monarchy 
were no less eager to abolish the House of Lords, ^n January 
Jan XI ^ Council of the Army came to the help of the 
The army ^ Coiiimons \N ith a declaration, drawn up at Windsor 
two days before, in favour of their policy,® whilst 
Commons, gome of the Independents talked of reviving the old 
scheme of amalgamating the two Houses.^ These threats so 
far prevailed that on the 13th the Lords went into 

Jan. 13. ‘ , >.T lit 

Opjioianon committee upon the \ ote sent up to them by the 
int e r s. Opposition was led by Northumber- 

land on the ground that it was unwise to destroy one form of 
government before another had been created to take its place. 


* C.yi V. 416. * LJ. ix. 643, 66a 

■ Rushw, vii. 962 ; C. J. v. 426. 

* “We are very confident,” wrote a furnisher intelligence, “that 
the Lords shall be compelled to come and sit in the House of Commons, 
whether they consent to the vote of the House against the King or not.” 
Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 13, Clar. St. P. ii. App. xliv. 
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Soldiers to 
come to 
Whiuhall. 


On the 14th a special committee was named to prepare a 
resolution on which a vote might be taken, but it was under- 
stood that the result would not be such as to give 
AhMtiiV' satisfaction to the Commons.* Unless the army 
committee, Vote of No Addrcsses would go forth 

as the resolution of a single House. 

A pretext for military intervention was easily found. 
Money \\as needed for paying off the supernumeraries of the 
Disturbance army,^ and an attempt to levy a tax for the purpose 
intheCuy. resistance in the City. A soldier was 

beaten by the mob, and the sheriffs, when they attempted to 
allay the disorder, were driven off the ground with shouts * for 
the King and no plunder.' On this the Commons 
asked Fairfax to send 2,000 men to occupy White- 
hall and the Mews for the protection of Parliament.’ 

Before this hint the opposition in the Lords melted away. 
The three Peers w’hose dislike of the Vote was strongest, 
Stamford, North, and Robartes, absented themselves 
from the House, and the Vote of No Addresses was 
allowed to pass, with a preamble grounding the 
refusal to continue negotiations with the King on 
his rejection of the Four r>ills, and on the necessity 
of using the ‘ utmost endeavours speedily to settle 
the present government.'^ On the i7ih the pre- 
amble, having been accepted'by the Commons, was 
issued together with the Vote itself as the resolution of both 
Houses. An address, which had been hitherto kept back 
was then presented to the Lords in the name of the army, 
assuring them of the intention of the soldiers to support the 
peerage in its just rights and in the prosecution of the common 
cause. On the following day, in spite of this conciliatory 


Jan. 15.. 
The oppo&i* 
tion i>i tlic 
Lords melts 
away 

The vote of 
No Ad- 
dresses 
accented by 
the Loids. 

Jan. Z 7 « 


* Gngnon to Brienne, Jan. R, O. Trc^cri/^s. 

* See p. 45. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 13, Clarendon AfSS, 2,703 ; C. /. v. 
432 - 

* Z./. ix. 662 ; Rushw, vii. 967 ; Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R,Om 
7 ramcripts, 

* L,J, ix. 664. 
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language, Barkstead’s regiment of foot took up its quarters at 
Tan 18. and Rich’s regiment of horse at the Mews. ‘ 

permanent presence of soldiers at Westminster 
and the made the power of the army more directly felt in 
London than it had ever been before. 

It had been easy, by barely concealed threats of military 
violence, to secure at least the semblance of constitutional 
sanction to the breach with the King. It was far less easy to 
provide a substitute for the authority that had been overthrown, 
and it is no matter for sur])rise that the l^evcllers saw in all 
“Kiiy that had taken place a mere attempt to substitute 

^‘****’ the rule of King Noll for the rule of King Charles. 

Lilburne w»as now at liberty— the Commons, much to the 
The Level ^nnoyance of the I^rds, having admitted him to 
lersin Last bail —and, on the lyth, he and Wildman addressed a 
smithfieid. Qf Levellers held in East Smithfield, in a 

strain of unmeasured violence against the House of Lords. 

^ On the 19th the Commons, satisfied with their 
of Other House, ordered both the 

ubimeand speakers to be committed for trial on a charge of 
Wildman. sedition. Lilburne, indeed, after his usual fashion, 
Lilburne*’ qucstioncd the validity of this order f but on the 
arrested. ^oth his arrcst w^as effected, and a sacrifice was thus 
made to the unreal union between the Houses.* 

Whatever might be the ultimate determination of the 
Houses and the army on the constitutional question, the 
Jan aa. Commons at least proceeded as if their resolution 

Captain*! had Settled everything against the King. On 

Burley tried, 22, Captain Burley ® was brought to trial at 

Winchester as a traitor, his alleged treason consisting simply 
of his foolish attempt to deliver Charles from imprisonment. 
Burley having been condemned to death on the verdict of a 


* The KingdonCs Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 423, 7 ; Heads of the State 
Passages, E. 423, 1 1. 

* Rushw. vii. 969, 070 ; Truth's Triumph, E. {20, 33 ; The Triumph 
stained, E. 426, i Si A Whip for the present House of Lords, E. 431, 1 ; 
C.f V. 435. 437 . 

* See p. 49i 
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jury, which the Royalists constantly affirmed to have been 
lacked, suffered a traitor’s death for the offence of having 
attempted to liberate one who, in the eye of the law, was still 
his sovereign. ‘ 

At every turn, the dominant party was met by difficulties 
inevitably arising from its attempt to give a constitutional 
Tan. 98 9 sanction to courses which were essentially unconsti- 
Qiseofthc* * * tutional The Lords having liberated the seven 
IjMched impeached Peers, on the ground that no formal 
*"**** charge was before their House, the Commons, on 
the 28th and 29th, sent up articles of accusation both against 
the Peers and against the ten survivors of the eleven members. 

Feh. 5. One of the latter. Sir John Maynard, who had 
refu^'bti remained in England, being brought, on February 5, 
kneel. ^he bar of the House of Lords, refused to kneel, 

pleading that, as a Commoner, the Lords had no jurisdiction 
E‘!cape of Lords fined him 500/. Six of the 

Willoughby Peers they admitted to bail. The seventh. Lord 
of Parham. Qf Parham, had escaped beyond sea.* 

In the House of Commons, the Independents preserved 
their majority with the help of those Presbyterians who had 
indepMi- been alienated from the King by his rejection of the 
Four Bills. To retain their support, the Independent 
ihcHoiseof were prepared to assist them in the establish- 

Commons. ment of their church organisation, provided that 
^^an^^i9. nothing was done to imperil their own principle of 
teriLn/” Tcligious liberty. On January 12, a fresh appeal 
to®bTcmn°" was made to the counties to establish the Presby- 
pictcd. terian system.* Though this might conciliate some 
English Presbyterians, it could not possibly conciliate the 


Indepen- 
dents and 
Ptesby. 


Jan. 19 . 
The Presby. 
terian 

organisation 
to be com- 
pleted. 


* Relation of the proceedings against Captain Burley^ E. 1,182, 9. For 
comments on the jury see an account reprinted from a newspaper of the 
time in HilliLT^s Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of Charles /. 66, 
M r. Hillier ascribed some weight to th.s curious statement with a confi- 

dence which will ha«^dly be shared by those who are acquainted with the 
inventive tendencies of the Royalist pamphleteers. 

• LJ. ix. 667 ; X. 9, 23, 33. 

' Ibid. ix. 657. 
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Scots, and on January 2, the 5 ^ottish commissioners left Lon- 
don for Edinburgh, having lingered for a time to complete 
jnn. M. arrangements for a rising in England in coinci- 

dence with a Scottibh invasion.* Though the details 
LondwiI**^ of their plan were unknown to the English Parliament, 
their general intentions were no longer a secret, 
Ki«h^ and the Houses resolved to send commissioners of 
their own to Edinburgh to urge the new Parliament, 
then about to meet, in favour of the English alliance, 
and to stir up opposition to the Royalist party in Scotland. 
To hold out a bait to the Scottish leaders, the English com- 
Un aq missioncrs were, on January 29, instructed to offer 
insuuctioiu the payment of an instalment of 100,000/. due on 
February 3 in accordance with the agreement made 
when the King was surrendered at New’castle.* 

Already another step had been taken to conciliate the 
English Presbyterians. On January 26 the Commons re- 
, , solved to take into consideration a Confession of 

Jan. 96. 

TheCoiifes- Faith which had been presented to Parliament by 
sionofFaith. Assembly of Divines, and further directed that 
all members of their House who had neglected to lake the 
Covenant should at once make good their omissioif * 

Even an understanding between the Independents and the 
Presbyterians would not in itself be sufficient to ward off the 
Cromwell expected invasion from Scotland or to effect a settle- 
suteSfute^ of the constitutional question ; and there are good 
w-^ii^forhU for believing that Cromwell and St. John, in 

father thcir cagcmess to avert war, made an attempt in the 
second half of January to open negotiations with the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, hoping to induce the latter to take 
his father s place upon the throne.^ Whether the King was at 


* Grignon to Brienne, R.O, Transcripts. 

* Z./. X. 7 . ■ CJ. V. 443- 

* The most direct statement bearing on this affair is that of the Roman 
correspondent in England. “Si consulla in secreto^,^* he writes, “come 
si principierit il processo contra il . . . II processo si far^ sopra il 
xnurte di suo padre ... si finger^ di volcr dare il corona al Principe, ma 
si pensa di far Republica.’* Newsletter, Jan. Roman Transcripts^ 
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this time asked to abdicate,^ or whether the question was 
reserved till a favourable answer had been received from 
beyond the sea, it is impossible to say. 

In attempting to secure the succession to the Prince of 
Wales, Cromwell, whose capacity for seeing into the heart of a 
^ situation rarely failed him, showed himself alive to 

in the the advantage of accompanying a change in the 
system of government with the least possible shock 
to the political habits of the nation. His mistake was that he 
calculated upon others being as placable as he was himself. 
Not only did his new policy reawaken the serpents of sus- 
picion which were always coiling round the heart of Marten, 

Ji.O, The omitted words were thrown in as a blind. I take it that the 
plans here ascribed to the King*s enemies impersonally are a jumble of 
the intentions of different persons ; but there may have been some who 
thought of first dethroning Charles —I do not believe that his death was 
at this time in question— and of then offering the crown to his son. The 
statement that a communication ^ ith the IVince was intended is corrobo- 
rated by Grignon, who mentions the existence of a design to send Denbigh 
to France to fetch him, adding that Denbigh hesitated to go, doubting 
whether he would be well received. This was written on January 31 
{R,0, Transcripts), On February i, one of Lanark^s correspondents 
writes Papers^ 150) that ‘the Earl of Denbigh is to go over 

with some overtures to her Majesty and the Prince.’ On b^ebruary 15, 
another correspondent {^Hamilton Papers^ Addenda in Camden Miscellany^ 
vol. ix. ) says that the Earl of Denbigh’s going is a fable, but this may 
merely mean that the plan had by that time been dropped. 

* On the question whether there was simultaneously a negotiation 
with the King, there are several allusions to the existence of some negotia- 
tion or another, though nothing definite is said as to its object. ** The 
solicitor,” we are told- *.tf. St. John— “hath made Cromwell his bed- 
fellow, and the army is like them. The treason seems to he awakened 
and prosecuted against the Lords and Commons by them with all art and 
violence. ... Sir H. Vane, Junior, is returned to the Commons House, 
yet seems unsatisfied, notwithstanding that Cromwell hath bestowed two 
nights’ oratory upon him. Some talk confidently of fresh trinketings 
with the Kin^i^ and that Ashburnham is come to London on purpose.” 

( ? to Lanark, Feb. i, Hamilton Papers^ 148.) Another writer 

says on the same dgy (id, 149) that “it is said Parliament intends new 
addresses to his Majesty, which I believe, because Mr. Ashburnham is in 
England and will leave no stone unturned to effect any restitution this 
army.” 
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but it roused dark thoughts in the heart of him whom he loved 
to style his brother, the younger Vane.* As to the Prince, 
Suspidoiitar suggested understanding with him was hopeless 
Ki^cnand from the first. He had no mind to set himself 
in opposition to his father; still less to submit to 
occupy that dependent seat which Cromwell and his friends 
styled a throne. 

That Cromwell would at this time have been glad, not on 
sentimental but on practical grounds, to re-establish the mon- 
Cromwell arcliy in some form or other is rendered the more 
probable if, as is almost certainly the case, a scene, 
lonciiiaiion. Qf which Ludlow has left an account, is to be referred 
to the latter part of January in this year.*^ Cromwell, we are 
told, invited to dinner the leading members of both parties, 
hoping to effect a reconciliation between them. This was fol- 

A conference ^ Conference between ‘the grandees of the 

on govern- House and army* — the name by w^hich important 
personages w’ere beginning to be known — on the one 
side, and the Republicans or ‘Commonwealth's men* on the 
other. Amongst these latter was Edmund Ludlow, now a 
member of Parliament, to whose surprise and disgust Crom- 
well and his friends ‘ kept themselves in the clouds^and would 
not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical government, maintaining that any of 
them might be good in themselves, or for us, according as 
l^rovidence should direct us.* The Commonwealth men, on 
the contrar}^, argued at length against monarchy, urging that 
as the King had broken his oath to govern according to law, his 

> Besides what has been quoted in the last note, there is evidence of 
the continuance of these suapicions well into February. On Feb. 13, a 
correspondent writes to Hyde {Clarendon AiSS. 2,723) that the prevail- 
ing party are in great fears and suspicions ' insomuch as Sir H. Vane, 
junior, hath left them.’ In another letter written to Lanark on Feb. 22 
{Hamiltm Papers^ 154), we are toM that Cromwell desired a meeting 
with Marten that he might be reconciled with him, but that they parted 
*much more enemies than they met.’ 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs^ i 184. The place of this slory in the Memoirs 
would put it somewhat later, but the date seems fixed by the reference to 
Cromwell’s attempts to reconcile Presbyterians and Independents. 
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subjects were absolved from their allegiance, and that it was the 
duty of the representatives of the people to call him to account 
for the blood shed in consequence of his appeal to the sword. 

The old dispute between the men of theory and the men 
of practice had thus risen to the surface afresh, and Cromwell, 
Cromwell iuipaticnt of the letting out of the waters of strife, 
fhrowff'a brought the discussion to a sudden end by flinging 
Ludi’ow'r a cushion at Ludlow’s head and running off down- 
stairs. “But,” adds Ludlow triumphantly, “I over* 
took him with another which made him hasten down faster 
than he desired.” 

On the following day Cromw^ell put his objections to 
Ludlow’s republicanism into articulate language. He was’ 
Cromwell's ^onvinccd, he said, ‘of the desirableness of w^hat 
reply to Lud- was proposcd, but Hot of the feasibleness of it.* 
Intelligible as this view of the case is at the present 
day, those to whom it was addressed could find no other 
explanation than the simple one of Cromwell’s ingrained 
hypocrisy ; yet if a republic was not feasible, the Republicans 
were so far in the right that an understanding with Charles 
Feb 1 feasible ; and by the end of January 

He is con- or the beginning of February, Cromwell was con- 
Charles will vinccd — this time too, according to one account, by 
not abdicate. intercepted letter from the King to the Queen — • 

that Charles, far from thinking of abdication, was planning 
Feb. 2. fresh attacks on his opponents.^ Cromwell and his 
hoiTsSioi^® supporters having at last made up their minds, struck 
reduced. sharp. On February 2 Hammond was 

The com- directed to dismiss all of Charles’s attendants except 
Declaration, thirty, ’ and on the same day the committee appointed 
to prepare a declaration in defence of the Vote of No Ad- 
dresses set itself seriously to perform its work.® 


* Hanno ancora sopra il medesimo soggetto intercetto delle lettere 

che S. M. scriveva alia Regina sua moglie.” Newsletter, Feb. Roman 
Transcripts^ R.O. ^ * C.J. v. 452. 

* Newsletter, Feb. Roman Transcripts^ R.O. The writer speaks 
of this as beginning the process of the King. I take this to mean whai 1 
have stated in the text. 
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On February 4 the temper now prevailing in the House of 
Commons received an unexpiected illustration. Having under 
. . consideration a clause of the Confession of Faith. 

Feb 4. ’ 

Arignificant which declared that ‘infidelity or difference in re- 
ligion’ ought ‘not to make void the magistrate’s 
just and legal authority, nor free the people from their just 
obedience to him,* the House resolved, by a significant amend- 
ment, that the phrase should run so as to declare that these 
defects ought ‘ not to make void the magistrates’ just and legal 
authority, nor free the people from their just obedience to 
them ; ’ * thus transferring the right to demand the subjects’ 
obedience from the one magistrate who had hitherto borne 
the name of King to the many who, under the new form of 
government which w’as contemplated, were to take his place. 

Feb 5 ^^ Strickland was despatched to the Nethcr- 

Strickiand’s lands to Urge the States General to refuse aid to the 
theNeiher- Prince of Walcs * and to prevent the Queen from 
pawning her jewels in the territory of the Republic.® 
By this time it was believed in England that the four English 
regiments in the Dutch service had placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Prince of Wales, that the English refugees in 
France would find 4,000 men to add to their numbers, and 
that the whole force would be transported to Scotland in 
Dutch vessels.® 

From the 5th to the i ith the Declaration upholding the 
Vote of No Addresses, which vras said to have been drawn up by 
Feb. 5- XI. Nathaniel P'icnnes,^ was considered in the House, 
where it w'as supported by Cromwell with all the 
the House, energy at his command. Like the Grand Remon- 
strance it entered into a review^ of the King’s past 
tion. actions since he came to the crown, in order to 
maintain that no confidence could be placed in him. Un- 

' C.yi V. 456. In neither case is the mark of the genitive case put 
to the word ‘Magistrates.’ I have added it in conformity with modern 
usage. 

Ibii, V. 457 ; Grignon to Brienne, Feb. R. O, Trangcrifts. 

• Newsletter, Feb. Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 ^ 

‘ Merc, Elencticus^ E. 476, 4. 
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fortunately even the scandal about Buckingham’s administering 
physic to James was raked up in order to charge Charles with 
indifference to the supposed murder of his father. The old 
stories of the ships lent for service against Rochelle, of the 
intention to introduce German horse, of the new liturgy for 
Scotland, and of the commission supposed to have been 
granted by the King to the Ulster rebels played their part 
once more. That which told most against Charles, and which 
his warmest admirers had most difficulty in meeting, was the 
narrative gathered from intercepted despatches, and amply 
confirmed in later times, of his constant attempts to introduce 
into England troops from beyond the sea. There were, for 
instance, the tales of the money, arms, and ships demanded 
from Denmark in 1642, of the applications for foreign troops 
which had been revealed when the King’s cabinet was taken at 
Naseby and when Digby’s cabinet was taken at Sherl)urn, and 
of the (ilamorgan treaty for bringing in an IrL>harmy. Charles 
had endeavoured to enslave the kingdom by German, Spanish, 
French, l.orraine, Irish, Danish, and other foreign forces. In 
spite of this, Parliament had made a final a[)plication to him, 
but this he had rejected. Consequently the Houses would 
now use their ‘ utmost endeavours to settle the present govern- 
ment as may best stand with the peace and happiness of this 
kingdom.’ ^ 

On February 1 1 the Declaration passed by 80 votes to 50. 
Cromwell, in the course of the debates, had ‘ made a severe 
Feb. XI. invective against monarchical government.’* He 
Sio?to be Sone so far as to ask that Selden should 

primed. expcllcd from the House merely because he 

moved for the omission of the charge about James, on the 
ground that he had himself been a member of the committee 
which had examined into the alleged poisoning of James I. by 
Buckingham, and that nothing had been found reflecting upon 
the King.* Cromwell, it seems, was in that fierce temper 

* A Declaration yj the Commons of England^ E. 427, 9. 

* Dr. A. Fraser to Lanark, Feb. 15, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Feb. 17, Clarefuion MSS. 2,723. Nicholas, 
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which with him always denoted the conclusion df a long 
mental conflict. He had chosen his part, and with rude 
and unscrupulous thoroughness would sweep aside all who 
attempted to bar his way. 

however, thought Selden too much ‘restrained by fear ’(C/«r. St. P. ii. 
393) to stBtc his knowledge of the facts. It is more likely that Nicholas 
should have been misinformed than that the account of Sclden’s speech 
given in the text is false. 
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CHAPTER LI 3 C. 

A ROYALIST REACTION. 

Charleses persistent refusal to lower his flag would doubtless 
stand his Cavalier followers in good stead in the future. In 
,6^7. the immediate present it exposed them to a persecu- 
Resu^t^of which he might easily have saved them. 

Charles's Qn ttonc did his rejection of The Heads of the 

rejection Ota , ^ t t l- • 

compromise. Proposals fall morc heavily than on his partisans 
at Oxford. After the attempt made by the Presbyterians in 
June 1647 to reform the University had been laughed off the 
stage,* week after week was allowed to pass away, without any 
attempt to uphold the insulted dignity of Parliament against 
Aue. a6. fbe authorities at Oxford. It was not till August 26, 
which the Newcastle Propositions were 
Ordinance, revived at Westminster, 2 that an additional Ordi-, 
nance was passed, giving to the Visitors the requisite powers to 
administer the Covenant and the Negative Oath, to send for 
books and papers, to imprison those who resisted, and to 
require the magistrates to assist them in carrying out their 
orders. 

If Parliament had made even a show of taking measures 
for the immediate enforcement of this Ordinance, it might 
Further reasonably be inferred that its previous slackness 
had been owing to its time being occupied by its 
struggle with the army. As, however, fresh delays ensued and 
the Ordinance vKis not despatched to Oxford for nearly a 
month, it is necessary to look for an explanation elsewhere ; 


‘ See iii. 314. 


* See iU. 355. 
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and it is difficult to avoid noticing that it was precisely during 
the roontii l^etween the issue of the Ordinance and its trans- 
^ mission to Oxford that Cromwell and the Indepen- 
o^inance making fresh efforts to come to terms 

•entto with the King, and that on September 23, the very 
day before that on which the Ordinance was at last 
sent off, the House of Commons, in ordering a final applica- 
tion to be made to him, did so without any hope that it w*ou)d 
prove successful.* 

However this may have been, on September 29 the Visitors, 
having received their new powers, ordered the Heads of 
Sept. 29. Houses to bring in their books, and the Vice- 
wimpi Chancellor to appear before them. Neither did 

oviiii. Heads of Houses produce their books nor did 

the Vice-Chancellor answer to the summons. On October 8 
^ ^ the Proctors protested that the Visitation wms illegal, 
Protest on the ground that the King was the sole lawful 
Piictoi^ Visitor of the University. On the nth the Visitors, 
OcL II. overruling this objection, deprived Fell of his 
uSnomir Vice-Chancellorship. Resistance, however, did not 
deprived. slacken and it was seen that the only w^y in which 
obedience could be obtained lay in the appointment of a 
Puritan Vice-Chancellor, who by gathering into his hands the 
threads of authority within the University organisation would 
save the ncce.ssity of coercing it from without. 

The first seep towards the attainment of this object was to 
meet the legal objections raised against Fell’s deprivation. 

^ On November 1 5, Fell and his principal supporters 
'fhe Uni. attended at Westminster before the Committee of 

i?ore^the the tw’o Houscs entrusted with the supervision of 

the Visitors. Pembroke, as his manner was in deal- 
ininner. Weak, Overwhelmed them with in 

temperate abuse, but the majority of the committee, being 
^ less unscrupulous, allowed counsel to the defendants 
Sentence of and time to prepare their case. , The sentence of 
contempt. Committee was, however, a foregone conclusion, 

and on December 9 those who had resisted the Visitors 
* See iii. 368. 
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fendants. 


Dec. 28. 
Fell re- 
moved _ 
from his 
offices. 


were pronounced guilty of contempt in defying the authority 
of Parliament. 

In their struggle against overwhelming power, the Uni- 
versity authorities had the support not only of Selden, by 
Tiieinde- ^hosc advicc they were guided in the conduct of 
pendents thcif casc, but also of Vane and P'iennes. “We 
find,” wrote Fell, “the Independents generally 
favourable to us, and conceive it hard to press us 
against our consciences.” Whether owing to the opposition 
of the Independents or not, there was again delay, and it was 
only on December 28 that the sentence of depriva- 
tion from the offices of Vice-Chancellor and Dean 
of Christchurch w’as pronounced by the committee 
against P> 11 . Other deprivations followed in due 
course. It might have been expected that Pembroke, in his 
capacity of Chancellor of the University, would have at once 
Delay in proceeded to impose on it a new Vice-Chancellor. 

Yet, though the authority of the committee was 
daily set at naught at Oxford, more than seven 
weeks were allowed to pass away before any such 
step was taken. 

Possibly the explanation is in part, at least, to be sought 
in Pembroke’s character. As timid as he was blustering, he 
ProbaMe been anxious in the midst of the 

causes of struggle over the Vote of No Addresses to know to 
the delay. party victory was about to fall. When at 

last the Independents got the upper hand, they can hardly 
have been eager, at a time when they were scheming for the 
succession of the Prince of Wales, to close the door to Uni- 
versity preferment in the faces of his supporters. It was not 
till a week after the Declaration in support of the Vote of No 

. . Addresses had cut the last bonds between Parlia- 

1648. 

Royal House that, on February 18, 
to*be"vicV at Pembroke’s recommendation, Reynolds was ap- 
Chancciior. Ordinance of Parliament to the Vice- 

Chancellorship and th^ Deanery of Christchurch.* 

‘ Z.y. X. 62, 63. As in the earlier stages of this affair (see vol. iii. 313), 
1 have followed Professor Burrows in his marshalling of the facts brought 
VOL. IV. F 
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It has sometimes been thought, though no evidence exists 
on the point, that Cromwell had a hand in the selection of 
Cmmwdi Reynolds. In any case it is certain that Reynolds 
Kmoidi. Cromwell’s own heart, but 

that his appointment was the outcome of that policy 
of conciliating the Presbyterians which now occupied the fore- 
ground in Cromwell's mind. A persuasive preacher, who in 
Character of of Controversy made it his rule, so far as it 

Reynolds. possible, to kecp silence on controversial points, 

Reynolds was marked out by his piety and integrity for a post 
in which it was so easy to make enemies and so very hard to 
conciliate opponents. If there was to be a change in the 
government of the University— and it is difficult to see how 
such a change could be avoided — Reynolds was the man to 
conduct it with the least possible amount of friction. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, however, the 
friction would be enormous. On March 17 the Visitors at 
Match ,17. last commenced their proper work, from which time 
Nation without Open resistance. The opponents 

proceeds, Qf Puritanism were swept away and replaced by 
others more friendly to the ruling powers. One after another, 
Heads of Houses, Fellows of colleges, and even unoergraduates, 
were called up to answer the crucial question, “ Do you submit 
to the authority of Parliament in this Visitation?” One by 
one they answered ; some absolutely submitting, some at- 
tempting by evasive answers to avoid the alternative between 
material ruin and betrayal of conscience, and others, again, 
l)oldly facing consequences and refusing to submit. Only by 
absolute submission could expulsion be avoided, with all its 
accompaniments of loss of standing in the world and depriva- 
The ex. tion of the means of livelihood. Amongst those ex- 
pulsions. pelled were a few men of high intellectual renown, 

such as Sanderson and Hammond, but the greater number 
were undistinguished in any way, except by the constancy 
with which they went forth into the wilderness without hope 
for the future rather than soil their con|piences with a lie. 
out in the original evidence. The suggestion of the causes of the delay is, 
however, miiie. 
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It was the irony of political necessity that this great act of 
persecution should be carried out when men like Cromwell 
Were they Vane wcrc in the ascendant It was but a bare 

avoidable r months since the Independent leaders who now 

permitted some hundreds of sufferers to be excluded for con- 
science’ sake from the University of Oxford, had been striving 
to lay the foundations of a broad system of toleration in The 
Heads of the Proposals^ and had even taken into favourable 
consideration a scheme for extending that toleration to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood itself. In January they had made 
use of their authority in Parliament to liberate a Jesuit who 
had been for three years in prison, and to commute the 
sentence of death which had been pronounced upon a priest 
into one of banishment.* Like the successor of the Samian 
despot who was prevented by the rancour of the citizens from 
laying down the authority which he had received, and ‘wishing 
to be the justest of men failed in his purpose,’* the Inde- 
pendent leaders w-ere driven bark from accomplishing their 
schemes of toleration by the intolerance alike of their oppo- 
nents and of their supporters. The stern fact that English 
opinion was hopelessly divided, and that no sanguine kindli- 
ness could bring those to live together in peace who had war 
burning in their hearts, would, in one way or another, force 
itself on the eyes even of the most blind. 

That which baffled the Independents was the close con- 
nection between politics and religion. Those who reverenced 
Piiitics principles and worship of the English Church, 

and also revcrenccd the authority of the King as the 
religion. Constitutional right. Neither they nor 

Charles himself would yield on either point. The Visitors at 
Oxford in vain sought to shelve the difficulty by asking, not 
for definite confession of religious faith, but for a general 
acknowledgment of the authority of Parliament. They could 
not separate things, at that time at least, inseparable. It was 
impossible to accept either King or Parliament as the final 
authority in political natters without taking into account the 

* Newsletter, Jan. JJ, Romm Tfonscripts^ R, 0 . 

’ Hetodoiusy iii. 142. 
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ecclesiastical or religious results which in cither case might be 
expected to follow. At Westminster as well as at Oxford those 
who had striven to restore harmony between the King and his 
people found their efforts breaking down. The Royalists had 
at least the letter of the law on their side. On February 14 
Trb 14 Welsh judge, David Jenkins, who had already 

lenLins in imprisonment for his advocacy of the King s 

Chancery, rights, having been summoned before the Court of 
the kgabiy Chancery in a private suit, gave a signal of resistance 
r!»uI*tL denouncing tlic whole basis of I’arliamentary Or- 

Feb ai dinances upon whic h all the courts of law now rested. 

Auamder Nothing, he declared, had any legality which did 

Bcainst not rest upon the authority of the King. On the 
2ist, being brought to the bar of the House of 
Commons, he refused to kneel, and openly defied the House. 
'I'he Commons in anger passed rapidly a l>ill of Attainder 
against him, and sent it to the Lords for their approval ; * 
but it was impossible to ignore the fact that the indomitable 
Welshman had only spoken in public >\hat thousands were 
muttering in secret. 

The opposition of those who resisted the P^jrliament and 
the army on principle was reinforced by the opposition of 
those \vho resisted them because their own interests or 
pleasures w'ere interfered with. What the prohibition of 
Stage plays Christmas games was to the apprentices and the 
revived, {sirm labourers, the closing of the theatres was to 
the leisured class amongst the dwellers in London. The 
original Ordinance against stage plays had been issued at the 
bcginnii g of the war, and had been grounded on the unsuit- 
ableness of such frivolous entertainments in a time of distress.* 
When the w’ar came to an end this motive could no longer be 
urged, and plays were again performed though with more or 
1647. less secrecy. Th® antagonism of the Puritan spirit 
o/de*r^of^the to entertainments too often provocative to vice w'as 
Jiabr* however, as decided as before, arvl on July 17, 1647, 
tiiem. Houses revivcd the Ordinance of 1642, fixing 

January i, 1648, as the date of its expiration.* 

• C.y. V. 469. * See voL L 14. ■ LJ. ix. 334; CJ. v. 248. 
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Either intentionally or, as is more probable, from sheer 
negligence, no measures were taken to prolong the Ordinance 
before the time of its expiration came round, and in 
I'heatret January 1648 the theatres, at once taking advantage 
oiK;ncd. omission, were crowded with spectators. On 

January 27 it was reckoned that no less than 120 coaches set 
down spectators at one theatre alone — the Fortune.* On 
February ii Parliament responded by a savage 
Ordinance Ordinance conceived in the very spirit of Prynne, 
6aue directing that ‘all stage-galleries, seats, and boxes* 
***“^“‘ should be destroyed, every actor publicly flogged, 
and compelled to enter into recognisances ‘ never to act or 
[day any plays or interludes any more * on pain of being dealt 
with ‘ as an incorrigible rogue.’ Moreover, all spectators of a 
play were to be fined five shillings. 

To the anger of the pleasure-seekers w’as added the anger 
of those who were ready to acce{)t any government provided 
Call fora it would give proof of stability, and it 

Rownment. proof that neither Presbyterians nor 

i.tnerai Independents were able to give. “ Some,” wrote 
discoiuent. a member of the House of Commons, “ pray for the 
Scots ; others against them ; but whether they come or no, we 
are in a ready >\ay to be undone ; for, without the infinite 
mercy of God, we shall inevitably run into absolute confusion. 
The whole kingdom is so full of disc'ontent that I do verily 
fear it wall ere long break out into some disorder.” * 

Nor W’as it only the sense of uncertainty inspired by the 
proceedings of the Houses which caused discontent. The 
Parliament to w’hich Cromwell had been compelled to appeal 
as the supreme authority in England had neither a consistent 
policy nor a character for public spirit. It was sufficiently 
under duress to have lost all self-respect, whilst some at least 

* The Kingdom^ s Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 423, 23. At the Bull was 
played Beaumont and h'letcher’s “Wit without Money.** Perf, Occurs 
fences, E. 520, 32. 

* L,J. X. 41. Headed with the date of Feb. 9, when it was sent from 
the Commons. 

* Sir R. Burgoyne to Sir R. Verney, Dec. 30, 1647, Verney MSS» 
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of its members made use of their high position to advance 
their private interests. The Ro>’alists took pleasure in drawing 
Chaifesof up lists of members of either House who had de- 
comiption. pecuniary advantages from the Civil War, and 

though some of the cases alleged were those of men who had 
l>een rewarded for ser\ices rendered, theie can be little doubt 
that in many cases the rewards were higher than the services 
justified, and that in others op|)ortunity was afforded of driving 
hard bargains at the expense of the State. Many of those, 
moreover, who had seats in the House of Commons found a 
ready w^ay of enriching themselves by the sale of the influence 
which every member of Parliament then possessed. 

Once more the correspondence of the Verney family opens 
before us the living image, if not of the whole of the {)assions 
1646. 2Lnd strivings of the age, at least of those personal 
grievances and annoyances which never fail to in- 
fluence its larger issues, but which are apt to i)ass 
unnoticed and unrecorded. In January 1646, w^hen Sir 
Sir R. Vcr. Ralph Vcmey w’as still anxiously ex|.>ecting the 
tosendE^ scquestration of his estates,' he suggested to his 
''1^' for Sir Roger Burgoyne, w'ho was^ himself a 

Eim. member of Parliament, that though he was inca- 
pacitated by his refu.sal to take the Covenant from pleading his 
own cause in England, he might with advantage send his wife 
as his representative. “ Certainly,” replied Burgoyne, “ it 
would not do amiss, if she can bring her spirit to a soliciting 
temper, and can tell how to use the juice of an onion some- 
times to soften their hearts.” * 

It was not, however, till August 1646, that the danger 
appeared imminent. On the 20th, Dr. Denton * — who, though 
he w'as Sir Ralph s uncle, yet, being of much the 
A same age, had been the companion of his childhood 

Dr. Denton. sclf-sacrificing of friends — 

warned him that if Lady Verney was to come to England she 
must set out without delay. “Not,” heu wrote, “to touch 

* See vol. iiL 211. 

* Sir R. Burgoyne to Sir R. Vtmey, Jan. 15, 1646, Verney MSS^ 

* See vol. iii. 259, note 3. 
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upon inconveniences of your coining, women were never so 
useful as now ; and though you should be my agent and 
Women soHcitor of all the men I know— and therefore much 
^ preferred in your own cause— yet I am con- 
now. fident, if you were here, you would do as our sages 
do, instruct your wife and leave her to act it with committees. 
Their sex entitles them to many privileges, and we find the 
comfort of them more now than ever. I cannot assure you 
that she can make up all without your presence, nor you, if you 
Oct 1 neither : but, in my opinion, it is the 

ciaydoi^ most probable way can be prescribed or taken.” * 
sequestered, Qctober 1 4 the Claydon estate was sequestered 
by an order from the County Committee of Bucks.® 

Accordingly Lady Verney hastened the preparations for 
her journey, and on November 24 she landed at Rye. It 
would have been difficult to find a more persuasive 
La^Veraey pleader. Her native sprightliness, which in her 
in ngiand, gained for her amongst her husband’s 

friends the nickname of * Mischief,’ had been toned down by 
years of misfortune and ill-health. She was now expecting to 
give birth to another child, and the first days of exertion 
after her arrival in London brought on a fever. Dr. Denton 
tended her with rare assiduity, physicked her accord- 
ing to the best rules of his art, and drained away 
the remaining strength of her enfeebled constitution 
by copious bleedings. When at last her health temporarily 
improved, he was as ready with advice and practical aid as he 
had been with his prescriptions. 

The first step to be taken towards the removal of the 
sequestration was to obtain from the Bucks Committee a 
A certificate certificate of the reasons for which Sir Ralph had 
mm the been adjudged a delinquent, and this the committee 
Committee tefused to give without an order from the Committee 
of Lords and Commons for Sequestrations,' to which 
in such matters the County Committees were subordinated. 


under 

medic.1l 

treatment. 


‘ Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Aug. 20, 1646, Vem^ MSS^ 
* Order of the Committee of Bucks, Oct. 14, ibid. 
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To obtain this order, I^dy Verncy had been obliged to 
gain the support of as many induential personages as possible. 
Personal Pclhain, who aftcrwards took the chair as 

influence. Speaker during those ill-starred sittings in which the 
Presbyterians set the army at defiance, gave her what help and 
counsel he could, whilst Dr. Denton ran hither and thither 
amongst the members whose good word it was important 
to gain. Lady Verney’s opinion of lawyers was not a 
high one. “ lawyers,** she wrote in one of those 

1647. 

Lawyers to voIuminous letters in which she poured out her sor- 
rows to her husband by the weekly ]>ost, “ . . .are 
very dear, and 1 find very little satisfaciiun from them ; for 
’tis not law now but favour ; but il it be so that our busi- 
ness must be brought into the House of Commons, then 
indeed it will lie necessar>- to fee most of those lawyers of the 
House of Commons ; but I should be very unwilling to have it 
come there, because 'tis very tedious and very difficult to come 
off from them.” * 

The legal question at issue soon made itself clear. The 
mere absence of a member of Parliament from his duties, 
The question ^vcn whcii hc had given no assistance to the King, 
aiivsuc. htitn declared to be delinquency by an order of 

the House of Commons, but that order had not been con- 
firmed by the House of Loids. The point to be decided was 
whether delinquency could be created by anything short of an 
Feb. 25. Ordinance of Parliament. On February 25, 1647, 
fromUiV Committee of Lords and Commons look the 

S^Loriland P^^bminary step to bring this question to an is.sue 
Commons, by Ordering the Bucks Committ(*e to make a certifi- 
cate of the causes of Sir Raljih's delinquency.® 

The Bucks Committee, howevc*-, was not likely to act in a 
hurry, and I^dy Verney was, for the time, in no condition to 


Match IX. urge its members on. On March 1 1 the poor lady 
customs in wrotc to her husband about the christening of her 
Lngiand. expected child. She w'ould, she said, ‘ get a minister 
in the house that will do it the old way ; for 'fis not the fashion 


* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 14, Varney MSS, 

* //'«/. Feb. 25, 1647, tifid. 
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here to have godfathers or godmothers, but for the father to 
bring the child to church and answer for it/ Puritans as she 
and Sir Rnlpli had been counted before the breaking out of 
the war, she had no liking for the changes w'hich she now 
witnessed. “ My dear heart,” slie wrote, “to tell thee how 
barbarous a place this is would take up more room than this 
paper ; but truly one lives like a heathen in it. Since I have 
rec'overed my health, 1 have gone to our parish church, but 
could never but one time get any room there for all the money 
I offered ; and cither 1 must be at the charge to hire a coach 
to try all the churches, or else sit at home ; and when one gets 
room one hears a very strange kind of service, and in such a 
tone that most people do nothing but laugh at it, and ever}'- 
body that receives * must be evainincd before by the elders, 
who they all swear asketh them such questions that would 
make one blush to relate.”'^ 

In the midst of her troubles Lady Vemey pursued not 
unsuccessfully her task of making friends. Selden, who was a 
Members of Committee of Sequestrations, assured 

the Com^. her of his support, and other members did the same. 
Sequestra- For Warwick she as yet angled in vain, though in 
tioiis gamed. when Lady \\'arwick was the wife of the 

Earl of Sussex, Sir Ralph had been on terms of the closest 
friendship with her, had been the recipient of her confidences 
on the subject of her portrait by Vandyke, who, as she then 
complained, had ‘ painted her too lean,' and had matched the 
materials for her dresses in the London shops.'’ To do Lady 
Warwick justice, however, her jjower rather than her will was 
wanting, as she had little influence over her husband. One day, 
when Lady Verney visited her, Warwick came into the room, 
but he ‘ sat like aclown ' and offered no civility to his wife's friend. 

At last, before the end of March, the certificate from the 
Bucks Committee arrived, acknowledging that Sir Ralph's 
delinquency consisted in mere absence from the House. Yet 

’ ue* the CommiMion. 

® Lady Vernty to Sir R. Verney, March 11, 1647, Verticy MSS. 

* A small piece of blue damask sent for this purpose is still to be seen 
in one of the lady’s letters preserved at Claydon. 
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On April I I^dy Verney still wrote despondingly of the busi- 
ness. ** I am sure,*’ she says, it is ver)' troublesome and 

April chargeable, and I fear will prove a great deal more 
Fr^ tedious than we did expect ; we>have the certificate ; 

I have given it to Sir Gilbert Gerard with your 
letter. He hath promised me to do you all the service he 
can, and so hath many others ; but I doubt they will do but 
little when they come to it. I have also been with Mr. 
Pelham, who was very civil, and told me he would be ready 
to do me any sen-ice ; but they tell me they believe it must be 
referred to the House before I can come off clear, which 
torments me to think of ; for, if it must come there, it will 
cost us a great deal of money by the tediousness and delays 
that I know w-e shall find there ; it costs me now five and six 
shillings in a morning in coach hire those times that I have 
gone about it, and one may wait two or three hours and speak 
with none of them.” * 

At last, on April i6, the Committee of Sequestrations had 
Sir Ralph s case before it, only to find that it was forbidden 

April x6. by an order of March 23 to meddle with cases of 
mutt be”* members of Parliament without special order from 
consulted, House.* Fresh delay w-as inevitable. “ My 

dear,” wrote Lady Verney, “ I will not tell thee what a trouble 
'lib to make friends, for, truly, they all expect more waiting 
u|X)n than ever the King did, and will give many promises and 
perform nothing,” * 

It was no good time to expect attention. By this time the 
Houses were involved in the dispute with the army. On 

Junes. June 2, before anything had been done in her 
\^meyand busband’s affair. Lady Verney was delivered of a 
her baby. gon.^ In those days it was not customary for ladies 
to suckle their owm children, or even to keep them with them 

• Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, April i, Vemey MSS. 

• C.J. V. 120. Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, April 21, ibid. 

• Lady Vemey to Sir R. Vemey, April 22, ibid.^ 

/ Dr. Dentcn to Sir R. Vemey, June 3, ibid. Lady Vemey’s post- 
•cript is : ** This is only to let you know that I thank God 1 have a great 
boy, and wish myself and boy with thee. I can say no more now." 
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after they were a month old. A young married woman at 
Claydon was therefore provided as a wet nurse,' and at the 
end of a month from his birth the little Ralph as his mother 
had named him in spite of her husband s remonstrances— was 
removed to Claydon. One of his aunts took him in a coach to 
St. Albans, after which he was put on a horse in front of his 
nurse’s husband, being tied on to the rider with a garter. It is 
no wonder that the infant did not survive for many months. 

When Lady Verney began slowly to recover strength, the 
struggle between Parliament and army was passing into an 
June 24. stage. “ I hopc,” she wrote on June 24, the 

Political day on w'hich the army’s demand for the suspension 
changes. eleven members reached Westminster,* “ your 

friend * will not any longer count it a misfortune that he was 
turned out of the House ; for I assure you now *tis the greatest 
honour that can be to any man to be one of the first chosen 
members turned out by these old ones. You cannot possibly 
imagine the change without you saw it. They are grown so 
humble that Frank Drake ^ hath visited me oftener within this 
fortnight than ever he did since I came over.” * 

Week after week passed away and Lady Verney’s petition 
remained unheard. Till Parliament and army had made up 
Long their differences, no one in Parliament had time to 
delays. remedy a private grievance, however urgent. “I 
wish,” wrote Burgoyne sarcastically at the end of August, when 
the Presbyterian party had been entirely overthrown, “ that my 
friend’s petition were put into the hands of some godly man in 
the House ; and then without doubt it will be accompanied 
with a blessed success. I wish that either Fiennes, Vane, or 
some such worthy patriot would undertake it.” ® 

‘ A nurse at that time meant a wet nurse ; a nurse in the modern 
sense was called a nurse-keeper. 

* See vol. iii. 304. 

* t.e. yourself, * your friend ’ being written to conceal the name of Sir 
Ralph in case of the letter being opened on the way. The letters them- 
selves are always addressed to Mr. Ralph Smith. 

* Member for Amersham. 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, June 24, Vemey MSS. 

* Burgoyne to Sir R. Verney, Aug. 30, ibid. 
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It was not till the end of September that Dr. Denton 
adnsed Sir Ralph of his purix^se to prepare the ground for 
Sept. 19. the presentation of the [Ktilion. Whatever means 
llL’nton’s he took to gain interest, he must have recourse to 
advice. i^ngland - moncv.’ Hoi>e seemed 

almost at an end. “Truly," wrote Lady \ einev to her hus- 
^ band on October 3, “as the case now stands, I 
J;»dy apprehend vour estate to be in so sad a condition 

>cniey i » ' - , . . 

almost that I cannot see any assurance of .sulisisting two 
despairs. jq ciid. l*‘or my part I do not understand 

an}^hing of the law, therefoie 1 leave it to thee in hope thou 
wilt think of some way or other that we may be sure of some- 
thing for ourselves and bal»ies ; but, my dear, I do not dis- 
trust, for I am confident God hath so great a blessing for us in 
store that He will not suffer us to starve, and I thank (lod I 
can be content to live with very little so 1 have but thy 
company.'’ ‘ 

In October Lady Verncy returned to town after a long 
absence in pursuit of health. Ily that time Parliament had 

^ again settled to business, but she had little hope of 
Lady a favourable answer to her petition. “aNow I am 

> emey * 

r^iumsto here,” she wrote on November it, “I cannot 
imagine what course to take ; for everybody tells me 
Prevalence that there is no hopes of doing an\ thing in the 
oi bribery. House of Commoiis but by bribery, and where I 
shall get money I vow I know not.” “ As for the petition,” 
wTOte Dr. Denton on the same day, “ I delivered it yesterday 
into a good hand, and I have promised him 40/., and he will 
give me an account very shortly of it.” “ I can give you,” 
he again wTole to Sir Ralph on November 14, “no 
further account of your petition than I did in my 
last, only, if other counsels alter not, 1 do think to make my 
way to the Speaker by feeling his sister-in-law my cousin,*’ and 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 3, Vei-nry MSS. 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Nov. 11 ; Dl. Denton to Sir R. 
Verney, Nov. 11, ibid. 

* The wife of Sir John Lenthall, the Speaker's brother. For an 
earlier charge brought against the two Lenihalls, see vol. ii. 332. The 
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1 am told it is the best way I can take. I intend to-morrow to 
feel her pulse ; 1 intend to offer her 50/. if within such a time 
she will get the prayer of my petition granted.” * 

It was perhaps from confidence in the efficacy of these 
means that, in writing on the 25th of November, 
Lady Verney expressed herself more hopefully than 
she had done as yet. In a few days, she thought, the 
House would refer her petition to the Committee 
of Sequestrations. ‘‘ 'J'hcn,” she added, “ I doubt 
not but we shall quickly despatch it there; but 
this will cost us money.” There was weary waiting 
still, but at last, on December 17, tlie order of reference was 
obtained.* 

The next struggle would be in the committee. Lord Say, 
\^ho was an influential member of it, was Dr. Denton’s uncle 
( nmhtrt secured beforehand. Lady Verney put 

lu.Miobe forth all her energy to gain Warwick through his 
ga.iied. l^dy A\’arwick, though always polite, gave but 

little hope. At last Lady Verney’s persistence w’as requited. 

l^dy ^V'arw^ck,” she wTOte, “hath at last in some measure 
played her part ; but I put her soundly to it, for I have been 
four or five times wdth her this w'eek.” On January 5, 
TiJan- 5. 1648, the case was before the committee. Warwick 

befori* the had yielded to his wife’s persuasions, and not only 
committee. p^_.rson but brought others with him, and 

the decision was given in favour of withdrawing the sequestra- 
tion. 

I^dy Verney was thus at last triumphant, happy in having 
gained her husband’s cause, and still more happy in the pro- 
lady spect of Speedily returning to him. The doctor’s 
Verney kindncss, she declared, had been beyond expression, 
tnumphant. „ "pruly,” shc wrotc, “ I think he was more concerned 
than if it had been for himself. I wish we were able to give 
him 40/., for truly he hath deserved it ; but we must give his 

Speaker’s indirect gllns are reckoned by a hostile witness at 2O9OOO/. a 
year. 

* Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Nov. 14, Vemry MSS. 

’ Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Dec. 20, ibid. 


Nov. «5. 
Lady 
Verney 
inorf 
lio|iefuI. 

Dec. 17. 
The 

reference 
to the 
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wife something too, and I think we cannot give her less than 
the value of 5/. in some stuff for a |)etticoat or the like ; for 
truly she hath been kind so beyond expression, and hath often 
made dinners for my occasions ; for every Committee day she 
hath always had the Parliament men there, that they might go 
along w'ith us to the Committee ; and that all went out of her 
purse, and besides she is mighty kind to me. Truly this 
business hath cost me very dear, and 1 vow I know not which 
way I shall get up money enough to defray the charge. To- 
morrow I must make a dinner for them all ; for indeed we are 
\'ery much obliged to very many ; and I have no other way to 
return them thanks. We must give Mr. Pelliam some piece 
of plate unto the value of eight or ten pounds ; for he hath 
done us ser\ice unto the very last ; and being our business 
hath succeeded well, we must present him ; and now, my dear 
Rogue, I must needs tell thee that the contentment this hath 
putt into me is beyond expression ; and I trust in God, 1 shall 
be with thee at my appointed time.” * 

The corruption and favouritism which prevailed amongst 
members of Parliament was probably no worse than that which 
had stained the Court of James or Charles, hut thf^ir miscon- 
duct was more deeply resented. Habit counts for much, and 
men who had bribed courtiers without a murmur took it ami.ss 
when they were asked to pay for the services of a member of 
the House of Commons. It was monstrous, it was said, that 
members of Parliament should grow rich whilst other men 
Increase of growing poor. Expenditure in London society 

private ex- was on the increase. “ As long as I have lived in 
penditurc. j^ndoH,” wFOtc Lady Verney to her husband in the 
spring of 1647, “I never in my life saw half that bravery 
amongst all sorts of people as is now. Truly I think they 
have a greater vanity for clothes and coaches than I think was 
ever in the world. There are those that make every week or 
fortnight a new gown. I am much wondered at for being so 
much altered in my humour, but to tell thee%the truth, without 
thou wezt here, I care not to trick up myself ; and, besides, I 

* Lady Vemey to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 6, Vem^ AfSS. 
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tell them I have no b^e-ways to get money, which many of 
them have.” * 

Amongst those who were charged with making their fortune 
and the fortune of their families was Cromwell himself. In 
chargw army— to omit more distant relatives— Ireton 

liKainM was his son-in-law, Desborough his brother-in-law, 
Cromwell, cousin, and Robert Hammond the 

husband of his first cousin once removed.^ In 1646, Parlia- 
ment had voted him a gift of lands out of the confiscated 
estates of the Mar(j[uis of Worcester to the value of 2,500/. a 
year. The intention of Parliament was, however, only partially 
Maith carried out at the time, and on March 7, 1648, an 
Gram of / Ordinance was passed to make good the deficiency, 
lands to him. adding land valued at 1,680/. a year to complete 
the contemplated grant. 

Of all this Cromweirs opponents made full use, asserting, 
though without offering a shadow of proof, that the land which 
thus came into CromwelFs possession was in reality much more 
valuable than it was alleged to be. They omitted to say that 
the officers of his kindred were amongst the most efficient in 
the army. Nor did they ever hint that he w^as at all times 
ready to make personal sacrifices on behalf of the nation which 
he served. Yet it appears from a list of military salaries 
^ accepted by Parliament on February 19, that Crom- 
ReduLtionof well’s pay was then reduced from 4/. to 3/. a day,® 
and on March 2 1 he further offered to give * for the 
AiSI^ihceni Service of Ireland' 1,000/. a year for five years, and 
to abandon the arrears owing to him which at that 
time stood at 1,500/.^ These three abatements, taken together, 
amounted within 75/. to the income which would accrue to 


* Lady Vemey to Sir R. Verney, May 6, 1647, Verney AISS. 

* The whole of the Cromwell kindred are dealt with in an article by 
Mr. Weyman in the Eng. Hist. Rev, for January 1891. 

* C,J. V. 460 ; L.J. X. 66. There is no direct evidence of Cromwell’t 
consent to the abatenftnt ; but if it had lieen against his will he would 
hardly have made the free offer a month later. The abatement was not a 
general oni 

* The free offer is printed by Carlyle after Letter liv. 
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him during the ensuing five years from the lands which had 
been granted to him a month before.* 

To the general causes of dissatisfaction with the existing 
government must be added special causes of dissatisfaction 
Theindc- ^'ith the Independents. It is true that moderate 
riSfig'ious"* often spoke of the Independents strictly so 

called without acerbity. “The Independents,'* 
wrote Dr. Denton, for instance, in answer to eiujuiry from 
Sir Ralph Verney as to their tenets, “ have no liturgy as I 
know’ of, nor the Scotch a directory, riiey both do marry, 
christen, pray extempore, bury, and administer tlie sacraments 
alike, both of them without ceremonies of cross or rings, and 
administer the sacrament to all indifferently, whether they sit, 
kneel, or stand. The right Independents -rec/n/s Congrega- 
tionals — will not willingly administer the sacrament to a mixed 
congregation ; therefore they of their own congregation come 
to it with tickets; others not of their own congregation, upon 
recommendation of some of their own congregation, may 
obtain tickets and receive amongst them. 1 perceive your 
humour for Independent books : it jumps with mine, and I 
shall provide for \ou as for myself."’-^ It was^lhe political 
teaching of the Independents which did most to raise hostility 
against them, and tliat too on those |)oints on w’hich posterity 
assigns to them the largest share of credit, their democratic 
tendency, and their doctrine of toleration. 

The democratic principles to wdiich the Independent 
lenders had given voice were, in truth, as effectual in welding 
Effect of together Cavaliers and Presb} lerians as were the 
[raHc^prTn- Principles of the French Revolutionists in wielding 
cipici, together the Tories and the aristocratic Whigs in 
1793 and 1794. To the country' gentlemen and the traders 


£ 

Arrears abandoned . • • • • • if 500 

Five years* offer 5, 000 

Five years* abatement of pay . • •• • 1,825 

;f8,32S 

Five years* income at 1,680/. is 8,400/. 

• Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 6, 1647, Verney AfSS, 
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who had formed the main ba«;ts of the Tudor monarchy, but 
late had been divided l)y political and religious differences, the 
Agreement of the People was all that the Social Contract was to 
the men of the eighteenth century. If Charles had been as 
capable as Pitt of placing himself at the head of a coalition, 
the Independents, in spite of their hold upon the army, would 
hardly have succeeded in maintaining themselves in power. 

Equally obnoxious to the governing classes was the per- 
sistence with which the Independents clung to the idea of 
toleration. No doubt they did not entirely agree as 

and of their , » • , , • i • j 

d(K.trine of to the cxtcnt to which toleration was to be carried, 
toleration, |j]^^ Lilbume J'nd Marten held that it should 

be unlimited. Others like Cromwell thought that it should be 
confined to such opinions as were not dangerous to the State. 
All however were of one mind in holding that no religious 
belief or worship ought to be proscribed simply because it was 
ridiculous in the eyes of educated men. 

When in 1646 Thomas Edwards, a Presbyterian minister, 
published a venomous attack on toleration under the title of 
1646. “ Gangriena,” he was able to set forth a long list of 

heresies, some of which were harmless enough, 
heresies. thoiigh Others cut deep into the veTy foundations of 
morality. Truly or falsely he asserted that there were persons 
living who argued that ‘’tis as lawful to commit adultery and 
minder as to baptise a child; * that ‘^tis lawful for one man to 
have two w’ivcs at once;^ w^hilst others again held opinions 
which imperilled existing institutions, as ‘that children are not 
bound to obey their parents at all, if they be ungodly,' and 
‘ that 'tis unlawful for Christians to fight and take up arms for 
their law's and civil liberties.' * Others again, according 10 a 
list published in March 1648, held ‘that the soul of man is 
mortal as of a beast ; that in marriage there are no degrees 
forbidden, a man may marry his sister or his father’s wife ; 

‘ that if a man be strongly moved to kill, commit adultery, &:c., 
and upon prayiqg against it again and again it continues, he 
should then do it.' " 

‘ Gangrana, E. 323, 2. 

* A true and perfect Picture of our present Reformation^ E. 430, 13. 
VOL. IV. a 
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No sober Independent, it is true, had any wish to protect 
teaching of this kind, the outcome of unlimited discussion 
amongst the ignorant class to whom the Bible had been 
thrown as a book in which every single word was of divine 
revelation, though every reader was capable of giving to every 
statement in it a meaning after his own fancy, not only apart 
_ , ^ from the context, but also apart from the reconciling 
influence of centuries of human thought. It was 
however, but natural that the Independents should 
bear the blame of all extravagances. This, it w^as argued, was 
the unavoidable result of freedom of religion. Only in re- 
stricting the teaching of religion to an educated clergy could a 
remedy be found. It was proliably fortunate for the tender 
plant of liberty that two rival clerical bodies claimed the power 
of restriction each in their own interest. Between the two, 
that liberty of speech and thought without which national and 
ecclesiastical life stagnate, might at last obtain permission to 
exist 



CHAPTER LX. 

A GATHERING STORM. 


Towards the end of February, the danger which had driven 
Cromwell to look for a means of escape from his difficulties in 
1648 substitution of the Prince of Wales for his father, 

Plot for the grcw evcrv day more imminent. The discovery of a 

escape of the _ ■; . ^ -wr * 

Duke of plot for the evasion of the Duke of York was omi- 
nous of a coming storm. The boy, on being ques- 
Feb. aa. ^joncd, engaged his honour to have no more to do 
with ‘such businesses,* and the Houses could but accept his 
w(/rd.' 


The outlook appeared the more dangerous as the Indepen- 
dent leaders had lately gained information through an inter- 
An inter- copied letter written by Boswell, the King’s agent at 
from ^ the Hague, how wide-spreading were the ramifica- 
Do^weii. tions of the King’s designs against them. “ I have,” 
wrote Boswell to Charles, “ perfected my negotiations vriih 
Dutch and Princc William ; and if the peace between Sjjain 
inrasions States be declared, which is confidently 

threatened, g^id hcrc, hc wQl certainly land a gallant army for 
your relief ; and I hope you shall have the Irish army and this 
meet most successfully. Therefore, as you tender the good of 
you and yours, be constant to your grounds. If your Majesty 
make laws u* strengthen their usurped power, or part with the 
Church lands, there can be no hope to restore you, and your 
posterity will be for ever undone.® All that I or any of your 


* L./, 76, 77. * t.e, the new Prince of Orange. 

• ‘ Undone * is conjecturally supplied. 
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faithfullest scnants can say to you is to beg constancy from 
you.” ‘ 

The knowledge of this despatch was sufficient in itself to 
convinre Oomwell and his allies that they must do everything 
in ihcir power to smooth away asperities between Parliament 
Th* dis- and army. Difficulties had already arisen in disband- 
ibe supernumeraries, especially as the Houses, 
numeranes. insisting On their dismissal, had refused to pay 

more than a part of their arrears in ready money. Fairfax, to 
set an example of obedience, disbanded his own life-guard as 
unnece«;sary in time of peace, and in spite of a mutiny, in 
which the colours were carried off and hidden, succeeded in 
effecting his object.^ On March 2, however, serious news 
rri.. sa. reached London. It appeared that on February 22 
MvLnVf at Colonel Poyer, the Governor of Pembroke ("astle, 
Pembioke. refused to deliver up his charge to Adjutant- 

General Fleming, who had been sent by l\iirfax to take it over 
PoNcrs ]»lea was that he simply held out till his arrears were 
paid,* liut, as Wales was strongly anti-puritanical, a military 
mutiny might easily develop into j>o[)ular resistance. The 
danger was the greater because Laugharne s sol^liers, though 
still in the service of Parliament, were under sentence of dis- 
bandment as supernumeraries, and if they followed Poyer s ex- 
ample could hardly be suppressed without the emiiloyment of 
Marchs, a Strong military force. For the present the Houses 
ordered aiiprehended danger with words alone. On 

to submit. March 3, they passed an Ortlinance declaring Poyer 
and his adherents traitors if they did not at once submit.*'^ 
Cromweh, to whom all e}es .turned w'henever a soldier’s 


' The Agent at the Hague to the King, Feb., Deciphers, IhhIL Lib. 
Mus. 203. Dr. Wallis, who deciphert^l this despatch, says that he de- 
ciphered all the intercepted letters of the lime. 

« .See p. 45. 

* Rushw. vii. 1,009. 

* I’oyer to Ileming, Feb. 22, Tauner MSS. Iviii. fol. 721. Carlyle 
has fixed upon Foyer the nickname of ‘drunker Foyer.* .See 

vii. 1,033 and A J^eclaration of Jivers Genilefmtt, E. 43O, 7 On the 
other hand personal attacks in pamphlets are nut always to be trusted. 

* L.J. X. 89. 
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brain and arm were needed, was at this time so seriously ill that 
recovery appeared hopeless. On March 7, however, he was 
CiomwcU’s convalescent. “I find,’’ he then wrote to Fairfax, 
111 less. this only to be good—to love the Lord and His 
l^oor despised people; to do for them, and to be ready to suffer 
with them ; and he that is found worthy of this hath obtained 
great favour from the I ord.” Lilburne’s democratic ideal was 
not Cromweirs, nor did Cromwell imagine it to be his duty to 
follow in thr w ike of a Kojalist niajorit). Vet he knew that 
it would be wise to c'onciliate that Koyalist majority if it could 
be done without injury to higher interests, and after his re- 
covery, as before his illness, he was ready to lend an 
Reviva if ear to any scheme for averting a fresh outbreak of 
foii-'a. war. As far as can be gathered from imperfect evi- 
Wale!' dence, the iiroposal to place the Prince of Wales on 
thtihione. throne which had been dropped in January was 
revived towards the end of February. 

“ We hear,” wrote an Independent on February 28, “ that 
th(*re is an underhand treaty w’lth his Majesty endeavoured by 
that godly and religious gentleman, Lieutenant-Ceneral Crom- 
well, which w^e hope will take some good effect ; for though 
Ave have very much provoked the King, yet we had rather trust 
him than the rigid Presbyterian yoke w^hich w’ill prove to our 
party a most antichristian bondage.” * A Royalist wTiter shows 
a few^ days later what the nature of the overture was. 

March. Shortly,” he writes, the design of the Prince of 
Wales’s crowning in case there be a necessity that monarchical 
government must continue, is freshly thought upon.’* It is 
even possible that the overture here referred to originated, not 
with the Independents, but with some of the Royalist clergy 
and laity, who were impatient of Charles’s absolute refusal to 
take part in any satisfactory compromise.® 


* Clarendon MSS. 2,734. 

‘ Bamficld (?) to Lanark, March, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda^ in the 
Camden Misc. vol. ix. 

* “Mr. Ashburnham and the clergy of England are joined with all 
their power to make some reconciliation between the King and army.*’ 
Mungo Murray to Lanark, March 25, probably idid. 
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* nothing which they would not do to destroy Cromwell 
his party, who was the falsest of mankind ; and if 


Such overtures could not but end in failure. Meanwhile 
they merely served to increase the exasperation of the Re- 
An offer • publicans. “Mr. Marten,” wrote one of Lanark’s 
^Tnrten agents on March 14, “notwithstanding all his severe 
10 the Scots, speeches and writings against the Scots’ affairs, sent 
a great confidant of his to Commissary Copley,* entreating 
him to use his best endeavours to reconcile him to Scotland, 
and that he and his party which would appear for monarchy 
might be received into that of the Lords ; ^ and that there 
was 

and ms party, who was 
Scotland would give him assurance and countenance his 
actions in Parliament, he doubted not but he should defeat 
Cromvrell and his party, assuring withal that he had four 
regiments at his service : and, indeed, that party is at this 
time very mutinous, and expects a fair opportunity to decline 
Cromwell’s commands, hearing Fairfax and Cromwell’s resolu- 
tion is to despatch the chief heads and abettors of that party.” * 
It is unnecessary to take Marten’s overture too seriously, 
but it is certain that he was right in his belief that 
the bulk of the Royalists had no thought of coming 
to an understanding with Cromwell. For some 
time their leaders had been bent on war. When 
the Scots commissioners left London on January 
24,® they had already made arrangements for a rising in 


No chance 
of an under, 
standing 
hr tween 
Cromw*ell 
and the 
Royalists. 


* Copley was a Presbyterian. 

’ I suppose this means the party amongst the Lords which was sup- 
porting the King. 

* ‘There was* is not in the MS., the greater part of which is in 
cipher. 

< ? to Lanark, March 14, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda^ in the 

Camden Afisc. vol. ix. According to Wtstminster Projects^ published on 
March 23, £. 433, 15, Cromwell asked Marten to join him in purging the 
House, but Marten, fearing to play into his hands, refused to do so. The 
authority is not very good, but it is just possible that after his last hopes 
of getting the King to abdicate were at an end, Crcmwell was alarmed at 
the prospect of marching against the enemy, leaving in his rear a hostile 
House of Commons, as it might easily become, should the Presbyterian 
absentees return to their places in the absence of the army. 

^ Ste p. 56. 
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England. Kent and the Eastern Association were to take 
arms at a given signal. Already, on the 15th, the Queen had 
jtn *4. despatched Sir William Fleming to Amsterdam to 
Amuve- pawn her jewels and to buy arms for the equipment 
ri<iin2 in of the insurgents. At the same time it was decided 
Log and. Prince of Wales should remove to Calais^ 

to be ready for any event.* 

On their return to Edinburgh, the Scottish commissioners 
left no stone unturned to rouse the nation in favour of the 
Feb. 15. King. On February 1 5, Lauderdale, in an harangue 
to the Committee of Estates, sought to stir up the 
harangue, animosity of his audience against the English Parlia- 
ment. There were, he said, four things which the English 
were unable to endure— the Covenant, l^resbytery, monarchical 
government, and the Scots. All Hamilton’s party were in 
Feb. t 6. favour of war, and on the i6th, when the clergy 
petitioned that no forward step might be taken with- 
for peace. Qut their knowledge, one of its members declared 
that Scotland would come to regret the overthrow of the 
bishops now that the clergy took on themselves to interfere in 
civil affairs. As, however, Argyle supported the request of the 
clergy, the promi.se demanded was given.* 

The words which had been spoken in the Committee of 
Estates were of no light significance. They intimated that the 
Scottish alliance between the Scottish nobility and the 

panics. Crown, which had supported James VI. in his 
struggle with the Presbyterian clergy, had been reconstituted 
under Hamilton. Most of the nobles who had deserted 
Charles to oppose Episcopacy in 1637 gave him their support 
because they wished to humble the Presbyterian clergy in 
Scotland, though they deceptively posed as the advocates oft* 
Presbyterianism in England. 

On March 2 a new triennial Parliament met at Edinburgh. 


* Grignon to Brenne, Transcripts \ Mungo Murray to 

Lanark, Jan. 17, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda^ in the Camden Misc, voL ix. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, Arch, des Aff, £tranglres^ IvL foL 

|o8. 
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The representatives of the shires and boroughs were about 
equally divided between Argyle and Hamilton— or in other 
Much 9. ^'ords, between peace and w’arJ A large majority of 
thrsUSttiJi nobles, however, sided with Hamilton, and this 
TariUmenu was, ill a single House, decisive.® As far as Parlia- 
A Hamilton meiitary action went, Hamilton could do what he 
chose. It was a great blow to Argyle, who had 
hitherto held the representative part of Parliament in the hollow 
of his hands, and he and his partisans, truly or falsely, explained 
their defeat by alleging that the shifting of the balance at the 
elections was due not to a change of ojiinion in the con- 
Argyie stituencics, but to pressure put upon them by 
nobility.® Whether this was the case or not, 
clergy. clcrgy Still regarded Argyle as their leader, 

and the influence of the clergy was of no slight weight in 
Scotland. 

The knowledge that the victor}^ was less complete than it 
seemed gave Hamilton pau^e. Hesitating by nature, and 
Han.iiton always reluctant to embark on decisive action, he 
hcMiates. hardly the man to cut the knot by promptly 

availing himself of his supremacy in Parliament to^>ush on the 
invasion of England to an immediate issue. Before the end 
of Feoruary his supporters, Loudoun, Lanark, and Lauderdale, 
were urging Charles to satisfy the clergy by yielding more than 
he had hitherto done on the subject of religion, whilst other 
members of the party were taking steps which made w’ar un- 
Langdaie avoidable. Sir Marmaduke Langdale had recently 
in Ldin- arrived in Edinburgh, and it was perhaps in com- 

burgh. pliance with his suggestions that it was agreed 

that the first step should be the seizure of Berwick and 
• Carlisle.^ 

‘ iii. 35. Compare Monlreuirs despatches. 

• The Parlidment contained fifty six lords, forty-seven representatives 
of shires, and forty-eight representatives of boroughs. Acts of ParL of 
Scotl, VI. ii. I. 

• See Ross’s Letter in A Declaration of the Kir^l E. 432, la 

^ Lanark, Loudoun, and Lauderdale to the King, Burnet^ vi. 7. The 
letter is undated, but it is shown by internal evidence to have been written 
between Feb. 15 and March x. 
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The ministers had for some time been denouncing from 
their pulpits all who proposed to make war in favour of a King 
Violence who rejected the Covenant. Rumours were indeed 
millisien. m circulation that the ministers had been bribed 
They and English Commissioners.' Argyle also was 

been hsLVC been influenced by offers of money, 

bribed. and he certainly had a pecuniary interest in main- 
taining peace, as 10,000/. out of the next money payable by 
England to Scotland was engaged to wipe out a debt owing 
to him by the Scottish Government. So far as the ministers 
w’ere concerned, the supposition that they needed money to 
stir them to denounce a King who was attempting to advance 
the interests of Episcopacy with the help of a Scottish army is 
entirely gratuitous, whilst Argyle’s political position w’as too 
obviously at stake to make it necessary to seek further explana- 
tion of his opposition to his rivals, the Hamiltons. Hereditary 
bonds had at that time a far greater hold upon Scotchmen 
Loudoun upon Englishmen, and before long 

over Loudoun, w’ho was also a Campbell, shifted his 
toAigyie. and was found once more acting in co- 

operation with the head of bis family.* 

In the General Assembly the lay-elders ranged themselves 
with Hamilton as the noblemen had ranged themselves with 
Tiieiay- J^mes at the Assembly of Perth.® With the ex- 
in tile ception of four, of whom Argyle was one, every 
Assembly, lay-elder in the Assembly voted against the publica- 
A clerical tion of a manifesto which had been drawn up by 
manifesto, ministers.^ The ministers, however, commanded 
histoVe** ® majority, and the manifesto was sent to the 
fOTathne P''^ss, though on March ii, in consequence of a 
strong protest from Parliament, the ministers agreed 
to refrain from issuing it, at least for a time.® 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, Arch, des Aff, Etrangh'es^ Ivi. fol. 

308. 

* Burnet^ vi. 8. ' • Hist, of Engl. 1 603- 1642, iii. 237. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, March Arcli. des AJf. Atranghts^ hi. fol. 
321. 

* Acts of Pari, of Scotl. VI. ii. 12. 
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The clerical manifesto was not indeed drawn up in favour 
of peace in the abstract The ministers were as ready as the 
nobles to go to war against the Independent army ; though 
they objected to assist Charles until he not only took the 
Covenant himself, but provided for its imposition on his sub* 
jects. They also insisted that all Malignants — that is to say 
all persons hostile to the Covenant — should be excluded from 
the Royalist forces about to be raised in England.' ^^'hateve^ 
may be thought of the narrow ecclesiasticism of these Scottish 
ministers, it must be admitted that they saw clearly that if 
Presbyterianism was indeed to be established in England, it 
would not be in consequence of the concessions which had 
satisfied the Hamiltons. 

Every day the conflict between the Scottish factions grew 
more bitter. On March 13, a projected duel between Argyle 
. and Hamilton’s brother in-law, the Earl of Crawford 

Mt»chi 3 . j T • 1 j • 1 • 

An and Lindsay, was only stopped by the intervention 

rupteddue midst of these distractions, the 

warlike preparations made slow but steady progress. On 
March I ^ Committee of Dangers which had been 

SSmtL ' appointed a week before, brought into Tarliament a 
Committee report, on the strength of which a second committee 
of Dangers, named to concert measures in secret for seizing 
upon Berwick and Carlisle.* Rather than consent, Arg)’le 
left the Parliament House, followed by eleven lords 
the ^ and some thirty representative members. Hamilton 
is brought WAS fain to call the seceders back. ‘Though,’ he 
candidly admitted, ‘he had more power in Parlia- 
ment than they had, yet they had the greater powenin the 
kingdom.’* Much valuable time was lost in attempting to 
produce a union which was in reality unattainable. 

The Scottish Parliament and nation were drifting into war. 
The English exiles, eager to arouse the sluggishness of their 
new allies, gathered in ever-increasing numbers at Edinburgh. 

* BailUet iii. 33. 

* Acts of Part. ofScotL VI, iL 13. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, March Arch, des Aff, Rtranghros^ IvL foL 
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Langdale was joined 'by Glemham and by a certain Captain 
Wogan, who arrived with a l)ody of 200 horse which had 
The English threatened with disbandment by Fairfax. The 
exiie^iat English commissioners in Edinburgh in vain de. 
Edinbuigh. Surrender as a deserter. It was im- 

possible that this state of uncertainty should long continue. 
March 2 scemed as if matters liad reached a crisis, when 
The Prince on March 23, Sir William Fleming arrived, and dc- 
t omc to dared that the Prince of Wales was willing to come 

Scotland. Scotland if only he could rely on the Scots being 
ready to take arms in his behalf.* 

In England, if writers of Royalist newsletters are to be 
believed, whole districts were ripe for revolt. The principal 
Spread of pcrsons ill Staffordshire and Warwickshire had formed 
feehnpm ^ dcsign for the seizure of \Varwick Castle. Notting- 
Eiifiiand. ham and Oxford were also to be surprised. Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and North Wales would declare for the King 
as soon as the Scots crossed the Border. In Essex too there 
v>as to be a rising, and a fortress, probably Landguard Fort, 
was to be seized.*^ 

With such hopes, it was all-important to the Royalists that 
Charles should be once more free to take the field in person. 
Plot for some time there had been a plot on hand for hid 

the King’i delivery, on the understanding that when he was 
escape. again at large he w^as to make his way to Scotland.® 
The soul of this plot was Flenry Firebrace, who, having been 
Henry Charles*s service as a page, was allowed to remain 

Jirebiace. attendance upon his old master. Firebrace had 
arrange^! for the conveyance of the secret correspondence, 


* Letters from the CommisMoners in Scotland. March 7, 21, 28, Z.y. 
X. Ill, X27, 172; Peukets of letters^ £. 434, 25 ; Montreuil to Mazarin, 
'aptU 7*» Etrangires^ Ivi. fol. 343 ; Mungo Murray to Lanark, 

March 25, Hamilton Pafeis^ Addenda^ in the Camden Misc, vol. ix. 

‘ ? to Lanark, March 7 ; Byron to Lanark, March 10, Hamil^ 

ton Papers^ 166. ^ 

’ 1 doubt not, it the design fail not, he will make his escape and be 

with you before you can hope it, so well have I ordered the business as* 
nothing but himself can let it.’* Firebrace (?) to Lanark, March 7, 
Hamilton Papers^ Addenda, in the Camden Misc, vol. ix. 
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which continued to pass between Charles and his friends 
outside the walls of his prison, and he now% in combination 
with Mr. Worsley, of Appuldercombe, and Mr. New'land of 
Newport, and Richard Oslx)rne, one of the King’s attendants, 
was completing the preparations for his escape. 

However secret the conspirators might be they could not 
altogether veil their designs from the eyes of those whose 
interest it was to penetrate beneath the surface. As 
Rumours’of early as February 7, the Derby House Committee had 
a design information of a plan for breaking into the King’s 
chamber from the floor above him, and of thus conveying him 
away through rooms in which there were no guards.* Later, 
on March 13, the committee had vague information of another 
plan w’hich appears to have originated with Firebrace,® and 
their imperfect knowledge led them to direct Hammond to 
find out the secret by every means in his power. 

An attempt was accordingly made by Hammond to secure 
further evidence by seizing on the King’s papers ; but it came 
to nothing, as Charles succeeded in thrusting the incriminating 
documents into the fire. It is possible that there was a scuffle, 
though the story which obtained currency amongst the Royalists 
that Hammond struck the King may fairly be set down as a 
pure invention.^ 

According to Firebrace’s plan, the night fixed for Charles’s 
escape was March 20, when he was to slip out of the open 
Firebrace’s Casement of his bedroom window, which looked on 
plan. ^Yie inner court of the castle,^ in which, strange to 

say, no sentry had been placed. Firebrace would then conduct 
him to the castle wall and lower him on the other side by 
means of a rope. Once over the w^all Charles would then 
descend the mound on which the castle w'as built, after which 


* The Com. of D. H. to Hammond, Feb. 7, Letters Ufetween Hatn* 
tnond and the D, H. Committee, 

* — ? to Hammond, March 13, ibid, 

* Newslettei, March J}, Clar, St. P. ii. App. xlvi. 

* The traditional window, shown to visitors as that through which 
Charles attempted to escape, has no claims to that distinction. See 
Hillier*s Nanative of the attempted Escapes of Charles /• 120. 
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he would find no further difficulty, except a low counterscarp 
which could easily be surmounted. On the other side Worsley 
and Osborne were to be stationed with horses, whilst Newland 
was to be in attendance at the water’s edge ' with a lusty boat’ 
ready to carry Charles wherever he pleased to go 

The only part of this scheme in which Firebrace anticipated 
difficulty was the initial one The opening between the side 
Firebrace s of the casement and the upright bar in the middle 
sugge^uonk thought, too narrow to admit of the King’s 

getting his body through, and he therefore urged Charles to 


Plan or carisbrooke castle in ibas 



enlarge it by cutting through a plate at the bottom which 
seems to have held the upright bar against which the casement 
shut ‘ Charles however obstinately refused to accept his 
suggestion He had, he said, tned the aperture with his head, 
‘and he was sure where that would pass, the body would 
follow ’ Besides, the cutting of the plate might easily attract 
observation Unfortunately for Charles, when the appointed 

> « By cutting the plate the casement shut to at the bottom, which 
then might easily have been put by ” This is by no means clear, but 
may bear the interpretation given above 
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night arrived, Firebrace’s anticipation proved to be too well 
grounded. Charles struggled in vain to force his body through 
Marrh ao. the Casement, and, after placing in the window a 
lighted canale, as a signal that he had failed, retired 
attempt. discomfited to bed. As no word of the attempt 
reached the Parliamentary authorities for more than a fortnight, 
it still seemed possible to renew it, and Charles continued to 
entertain hopes that, when a corrosive substance had been 
fetched from London, he would be able to remove the bar 
moie silently than if he had hied it through.' 

There can be no doubt that if the King had been really at 
large, a welcome w’ould have been accorded to him before 
March ay. which even the army would have found it difficult 
stand. In London, at least, the overwhelming 
Lo..don. preponderance of opinion was in his favour. On 
March 27, the anniversary of the King’s accession, more 
bonfires were lit in the city than at any time since Charles’s 
return from Spain. All w'ho passed along the streets in 
coaches w’ere compelled to drink the King s health, and shouts 
for King Charles were mingled with execrations poured out 
upon Hammond, who was charged with barbarcAs usage of 
his prisoner. The butchers vow^ed that if they could catch 
him ‘they would chop him as small as -ever they chopped any 
of their meat.’ 

While these scenes w^ere being acted in the streets Marten 
called upon the House of Commons to ‘go through stitch wMth 
Marten pro- their work, and to take order about deposing the 
King.’ * No wonder that the Independent leaders hesi- 
King. tated to embark on so hazardous a course. Feeling 
The inde- that unless they could gain friends in England their 
negotiate casc was desperate, they had for some time been 
City, * approaching the City with conciliatory offers. They 
were ready, they said, to lestore to the municipal authorities 
the command over the London militia and the Tower, to 
withdraw the soldiers from Whitehall and ^ the Mew^s, and to 
release the imprisoned aldermen on the sole condition of a 

* Firebrace’s Narrative^ printed with Herbert’s Memoirs^ ed. 1702. 

* Letters of Intelligence, Mirch 30, Clarendon MSS, 2,751, 2,754. 
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hearty support against ^he Scots. Their overtures were made 
in vain. Nothing, they were told, would content the City short 
of the King’s restoration. ‘ Even to that Cromwell and the 
Independent leaders had no insuperable objection provided 
only that sufficient security could be obtained for his good 
behaviour, and there is reason to believe tliat the English 
commissioners had some time before been instructed to 
offer to the Scots, as a condition of peace, that 4he 
King should be set at liberty and restored (o the 
throne if he would content himself with powers con- 
siderably less than he had exercised before the civil 
w’ar. The Presbyterians, they added, might have their 
share of court offices, but the power over the militia 
must be reserved to the Independents.* 

A security to be obtained by placing the King on the 
throne and keeping an army on foot to restrain his actions was 
An illusory Certain to prove illusory in the end, and that it 
becurity. should havc been proposed at all is to be taken as 

evidence of the desperate straits to which the Independent 
leaders were driven. Yet there is reason to believe that over- 

‘ Letters of Intelligence^ March 23, Clarendon MSS. 2,743 \ • to 

I^anark, March 28, Hamilton Papers^ 169 ; Walker's Hist, of Indefen- 
dency, i. 83. 

* The Scots were to abstain from interference in England : ‘ ma per6 
con condilione di rimettere il in liberta e dentro il suo primo potere, 
per6 con gran modiheatione, promettendo a loro parte negl* ufficii della 
Corte Reale, nia non nella militia.’ Newsletter, March 24, Roman 
Transcripts^ R, O. The statement that some negotiation of the kind was 
opened is confirmed by a passage in a subsequent letter from Loudoun to 
the King : Lest my deportment may be misrepresented to your Majesty, 
I hold It my duty to let you know that the carrying on of the late engage- 
ment against the judgment and declarations of the Kirk, refusing to secure 
religion . . . and the rejecting of the desires of the commissioners sent 
to your Majesty’s Parliament of this Kingdom from the Houses of your 
Parliament oi England, who did offer in their name to join with this 
Kingdom in making their applications to your Majesty by treaty upon the 
propositions for removing of all differences and giving satisfaction in all 
things which could coAsist with justice and honour . . . did convince me 
of the unlawfulness of that unhappy engagement.” Loudoun to the King, 
Oct. 1648. MS. in the possession of Mr. John Webster^ of Edgehill^ near 
Aberdeen. 
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tiires were at this time made to Charles himself. Even Marten 
seems to have been subdued, for the time, by the imminence 
of the danger. “ If we must have a government,” he said, “ we 
had better have this King and oblige him than to have him 
obtruded on us by the Scots, and owe his restitution to 
them ” ‘ 

On March 28 Cromwell was at Farnham on pri\’ate busi- 
ness. A report at once sprang up that he had gone to com- 
municate with Hammond, and it was also said that 
the Earl of Southampton was at this time urged to 
make himself the medium of a fresh negotiation 
with the King.* Such constant persistence in his 
efforts to obtain peace with Charles’s aid could not 
but expose Cromwell to the worst suspicions. Yet 
he had no thought of freeing himself from blame by 
any public declaration. “ I know,” he wrote to an 
attached friend, ‘‘God has been above all ill reports, and 
vrill, in His own time, vindicate me. I have no cause to 
complain.” ^ 

Neither Cromwell nor his Independent friends could bring 
themselves to confront the disagreeable truth that Nothing short 
„ . of their absolute submission would avert the impend- 

Persistence 

oftheinde. mg war. During the last week of March and the 
^king ‘ first fortnight of April, the effort to bring the King 
****“" to terms was kept up. Southampton, it is said, 
refused to act as mediator on the ground that he would 
thereby expose himself to the penalty threatened in the Vote 
of No Addresses.^ 
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* ? to Lanark, March 28, Hamiltjn Papers, 170. 

* Walker’s ffist, of Independency, 1. 78. 

* Cromwell to Norton, March 28, Carlyle, Letter Iv. 

^ “ For the most part of last w'eek Mr. PierreiKjnt, Mr. St. John, 
Evelyn, and young Fiennes . . . met Lord Say at Wallingford, where 
they debated their condition, and concluded it necessary to entertain a 
treaty with his Majesty, thereby if possible to disengage him from the 

Scottish interest.” to Lanark, April 4 , Hmiilton Papers, 174 . 

Walker again states that Cromwell had * lately had private conference 
at Farnham with Hammond.’ Hist, of Independency, i. 78. This mu.st 
refer to Cromwell’s visit to Farnham on March 28. “The Earl of 
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On April 6, in the midst of these futile negotiations, those 
who were striving for peace learnt not only that Charles had 
nearly succeeded in effecting his escape, but that 
for renewing the effort were still being 
carried on.* Three days later they were once 
more brought face to face with the problem of 
maintaining authority which has ceased to be based on good- 
^ will. On Sunday, the 9th, during afternoon service, 
ArioMDthe the Ijord Mayor sent a party of trained bands to 
interfere with the amusements of some boys who 
were playing at tip-cat in Moorficlds. A crowd of apprentices 
and others on the spot took the part of the boys, first pelting 
Some of the the City forces with stones, and afterwards proceed- 
bamisdis- to fall On them and disarm them. The possession 

armed. of arms gavc confidence to the mob, now some 
three or four thousand strong, and, raising a shout of “ Now 
for King Charles ! ” they made their way westwards 
rush"*’ along Fleet Street and the Strand to drive Barkstead 
westwards. out of Whitehall. On their way 

they passed the Mews, in which a regiment of horse was 
quartered, and where, as it happened, were Cromwell and 


Southamplon,” Walker continues, “hath been courted to negotiate with 
the King and offered the two Speakers* hands for his warrant.” On 
April 18 a correspondent of Lanark*s writes that the negotiation has come 
to an end. “ I hear from a good hand that Mr. Ashburnham hath within 
fourteen days past been twice from the Imlcpendent party with the Earl 
of Southampton, to get him to go to the King and them ; but the Earl 
refuseth except he have public leave from the two Houses and the King's 
consent and approbation ; neither of w’hich I find they are publicly in- 
clined to do ; for one of the chiefest amongst them said lately that they had 
endeavoured what they could to have a peace, but now nobody would 
trust them, and they would trust nobody, and therefore were resolved to 
put it to a battle if ye came in, as they are confident ye will.” Hamilton 
Papers^ 185. In a newsletter of April 16 from Ford to Hc«pton, Oann^ 
don MSS, 2,763, the message to Southampton is mentioned as having 
been sent by Say, and the answer returned is given in much the sam« 
terms as in the letter of Lanark’s correspondent Something might be 
said against each of these testimonies if it stood alone. It is the concur- 
rence of so many which carries conviction of their general accuracy. 

' Cromwell to Hammond, April 6, Carlyle^ Lt ttcr Ivii. 
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Ireton, both of them ignorant of the danger till Fairfax ‘ gave 
them timely warning. 

Cromwell at once ordered out his cavalry and charged the 
mob as it was advancing along the Strand ; two of the crowd 
A chaise in either slain or desperately wounded, and, as too 
ihastimnd. Qften happens unavoidably in such cases, some of 
the onlookers suffered together with the actors. By the even- 
ing the streets were cleared, and Fairfax retired to bed under 
the impression that the disturbance was at an end. 

At two in the morning of the loth, Fairfax was awakened 
with the news that the apprentices had regained confidence 
April lo. night, had secured the City gates at 

Rei^ai^ Ludgate and Newgate, had attacked the house of 
the tumuiu intrusive Lord Mayor, seizing the small cannon 
with which it was guarded, and firing shot through his 
windows. The Lord Mayor, justifiably alarmed, had taken 
refuge in the Tower. By eight in the morning the whole of 
the City was in the hands of the rioters, not a man of the 
trained bands venturing to appear against them. At last 
i - final Barkstead’s regiment accompanied by four or five 
^iippresttOB. troops of horse appeared on the scelte. Finding 
Ludgate and Newgate barred against them, they skirted 
the northern side of the City and were admitted by friendly 
hands at Moorgate. Pressing on, the soldiers found the 
insurgents engaged in collecting arms near I^adenhall. Re- 
sistance to a disciplined force was impossible, and in a few 
minutes the crowd was dispersed, unhappily not without the 
loss of some lives, and the ringleaders led off to prison. An 
undisciplined mob in the presence of trained soldiers is not 
really dangerous ; but it was ominous that on this occasion 
the mob had the sympathy of orderly citizens.^ 

To secure the Tower by increasing its garrison, and to 
insist on the removal by the City authorities of the posts and 
chains which, at the beginning of the Civil War, had been 

’ He had just succeeded his father as Lord Fi^fax in the Scottish 
peerage. 

Z./. X. 188, 190; Letter of Intelligence, April 10, ClarJte Papers^ 
ii. 2 ; Letter of Intelligence, April 13, Clarendon MSS. 2,760, 
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placed in the streets to hinder charges of cavalry, were ob- 
vious precautions against a renewal of the danger. ‘ Yet the 
Ap. 10^15. Independents could not but feel that no display of 
physical force could be as effective as the establish- 
rencwai. nient of a settled government, and in spite of the 
Vote of No Addresses, they made one last appeal to Charles 
to concur with them in the work of peace. This time the 
bearer of their message was a woman from the Cjty, who could 
make her way unobserved to the Isle of Wight. The result 
of her employment was that Berkeley and Legge were again 
despatched from London on a secret mission to the King.* 

Though the terms now offered to Charles are unknown, 
there is strong reason to believe that they were accompanied 
Th Duke of intimation that if they were rejected sentence 

York to be of deposition would be pronounced by Parliament 
***"*■ against him, and the Duke of York crowned in his 
stead as King James II.* The plan of substituting the Duke 
for his father had been approved by the Council of War and 
the 24th, the day on which there was to be a call of the House 

‘ The order to pull down the posts and chains was given by the Lord 
Mayor on April 10, and confirmed by the House of Commons on the 13th. 
On the 15th the Commons ordered that the garrison of the Tower should 
be made up to 1,000 foot and a troop of horse. Z./. x. 191 ; C.J. .v. 

53a- 

• “They,” i.e. Cromwell and his party, “have sent a gentlewoman 
in Lime Street, with a letter to the King, and after her return Colonel 
Legge and Colonel Berkeley were despatched to the Isle of Wight ; and 
because they could not receive the King’s answer time enough, they put 
off the debate of disposing of the King and Kingdom to a longer day ; 
they have adjourned the Parliament and met at Famham Castle. They 
have ordered the strengthening of the Tower with a thousand foot and a 
troop of horse, and the taking down of the chains, the drawing of the 
army nearer the City, &c.” Tricks of the State^ E. 436, 3. This pam- 
phlet was published on April 29. Berkeley and Ashburnham probably 
returned before the 18th, if it is true that the negotiations with the King 
were broken off before that day. See p. 96, note 4. 

* I gather the King’s knowledge of this resolve from his anxiety to 
effect the Duke’s escupe without delay. 

^ “ This army (last April) in their council . . • debated the deposing 
of the King, disinheriring the Prince and crowning the Duke of York, 
which was then approved by Cromwell and Ireton.” Walker’s /r/rf. ^ 

H 2 
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of Commons, seems to have been fixed on for a motion that 
the King should be dethroned in favour of his second son.* 

To Charles, therefore, it was of vital importance that the 
Duke of York should not be found in England on the 24th. 

April ai obstacle to his escape, the word of honour 

Escape of which the boy had given not to repeat his former 

the Duke of • 

York attempt to escape,* was easily removed by Bamncld, 
planned. xvhom the arrangement of the plan was entrusted. 
Ramheld told the Duke that as he was under age his promise 
was not binding without his father s consent, and this sophistry 
obtained ready crtd jnre. I'he eva-it»n was to be made on 
the 2 ist. For some evenings before, the Duke amused him- 
self by fdaying hide and seek with his brother and sister in the 
apartments which they occupied at St. James’s, in order to 
accustom his gu.ardians to his absence from the room where he 
had usually been found at that late hour. 

In the meanwhile, Anne Murray, a sister of the well-known 
Will Murray, had ordered a tailor to make for the boy a lady’s 
Anne dress. The order almost led to a discovery of the 
plot, as the tailor was startled by the measurements 
tions. given to him. He had never, he said, iiflde a dress 
in which the size of the waist was so large in proportion to the 

Independency, i. 107. ** Shortly,’" wrote Daiiifield in an undated letter, 

*Uhe design of 622 [the Duke of Yuik"s] croMning in case there l>e a 
necessity that monarchical government must continue, is freshly thought 
upon.” HamiUon Papers, AdJenda, in L'amd. Mtsc. vol. ix. The same 
idea is indicated in the King’s own letter to fiamtield about the proposed 
escape of the Duke. “ I believe it will be difTicult and, if he miscarry 
in the attempt, it will be the gieuiest affliction thai can arri\e to me ; but 
I look upon James’s csca])e as Charles's preservation, and nothing can 
content me more.” Autobiography of Luiy Anne Halkett, 20. ‘ Charles '.'t 
preservation,’ I imagine, meanA the preservation of the rights of the Prince 
of Wales. 

* “ The citizens ... see now the army . . . have environed them, 
on purpose to overawe the Presby^rian members at the great mote on 
Monday, the 24th instant ; but the great design of that day held not since 
his Highness the Duke of York— wherein it is suj^osed he was chiefly 
to be concerned— hath escaped their clutches.” Merc. EUncCtcus, £. 
437, ro. 

» See p. 83. 
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lady’s height. The tailor, however, kept counsel, and, on the 
evening of the 21st, the Duke, saying that he was going oO 
April 91 went into the garden, and opening the 

Tiie cHcmpe gate with a key with which he had been supplied, 
stepped out into the park, where Bamfield awaited 
him wiih a cloak and wig. Thus partially disguised the Duke 
was taken in a coach to a house in which Anne Murray com- 
pleted the metamorphosis, clothing him in a * mixed mohair 
of a light hair colour and black,’ and a scarlet undcr-petticoat. 

In this guise, making as Anne Murray thought a very 
pretty girl, the boy, still accompanied by Bamfield, who now 
The Duke assumed the character of a brother, took passage in 
the N«her° ^ barge to Gravesend, where the pair found a vessel 
lands. awaiting them, and put to sea before orders had 
been given to stop the ports. Two days later they landed at 
Ramniekens, safe from all pursuit. Yet the Duke continued 
to keep up his disguise after all necessity for it was at an end. 
On the night after his arrival he shocked the hostess of the 
inn in which he slept by rejecting the ser\'ices of her maids 
when he undressed, and by insisting on occupying the same 
room as Bamfield.' 

The Houses, as soon as they learnt what had happened, 
issued orders to transfer some of the servanis of the Duke of 
The Duke of Vork to his brother the Duke of Gloucester, now 
SSsSoid * only in his ninth )ear, and did everything in their 
increased, power to incFcase the dignity of the child’s position, 
as if to point him out as a possible occupant of the throne 
now that his brother was no longer available. For the 
present, however, the time was unpropitious to such designs, 
as the signs of approaching war were growing clearer every 
day. Before the end of April, it was evident beyond dispute 
Bad newt question was not how the Houses should 

frum dispose of the throne, but whether it was to be at 

“ * their disposal. The newrs from Scotland was gloomy 
enough, and scarcely less gloomy was the news from Ireland. 

* Account of the Duke of York’s escape. C/ar. St. P. ii. App. xlvii. ;■ 
Autobiography of Lady Anne Halkett^ zo. For the date.of the escape see 
L.J. X. 219. 
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THE EVE OF THE SECOND CIVIL WAR. 


In the winter of 1646, Ormond, finding that the English 
Parliament refused to accept his surrender of the Lord 

1646. Lieutenant’s office on his own terms* had made a 
fresh effort to conclude an alliance which might 
ConfedA^ unite the English Royalists with more moderate 

rates. Spirits amongst the Irish Confederates, on the basis 

of toleration under the King’s authority, against Rinuccini on 
the one hand and the Puritans on the other. On behalf of 
this scheme Digby, as the King’s Secretary of State, and 
Clanricarde, as a loyal Catholic nobleman, combined in carry- 
A ne oiia ^ negotiation with Preston, the^commander 

lionTwitiT of the army of the Confederates in Leinster. Pres- 
Praton. jcalous of the influence of O’Neill, and never 

altogether at his ease in carrying out the Nuncio’s behests, 
listened for a time to their invitations,^ but in the end broke 
away from them, and on December 22 signed a declaration 
throwing the blame of the rupture on the insufficiency of Or- 
mond’s offers.® After this Rinuccini’s triumph seemed 
Geicnii***' Complete. When the General Assembly met on 
assembly at January 10, 1647, he consented to the liberation of 
Kilkenny, members of the Supreme Council whom he had 

arrested in September/ being now strong enough to obtain the 

* Sec vol. iii. 187. 

* The correspondence relating to this negotiation is printed in Gute's 
Ormond^ vL 453-4S3. 

* Preston to Rinuccini, Dec. 10, Lard Leicedtcf^s MS. fol. 1,448 ; 
Preston to Ormond, Dec. 19, Carte’s Ormond, vi. 483 ; Preston’s Decla- 
ration, Dec. 22, Gilbert’s Hist, of the Irish Confederation, vL 167. 

* See vol. iii 139. 
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consent of the Assetebly to a condemnation of the peace 
made by the Supreme Council with Ormond,' and a general 
^ acceptance of his own principles. Every member 
cundemns of the Assembly swore not to accept any peace which 
wUh^^ did not grant full liberty to the Roman Catholic 
.oniuvid. religion in the whole of Ireland, the restoration of all 
jurisdictions and privileges possessed by the clergy in the 
clays of Henry VII., the abrogation of all laws hostile to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the restitution of all churches 
and benefices not only in the districts now held by the Con- 
federates, but also in those which might be subsequently gained 
by them. A new Supreme Council was then chosen, in which 
the partisans of the clergy formed a decided majority.* 

Rinuccini s Parliamentary success could not smooth away 
the real difficulties of his position. The feud between Preston 
M. h Ma O’Neill was still unappeased. The clergy could 
RiHucciiii^^* not trust Preston, and the brutalities of O’Neills 
diflicuitic^ Ulstermen exasperated the laity of the South.® The 
Nuncio was moreover irritated at the anxiety shown, even by 
the clergy, to maintain in all temporal matters their allegiance 
to a heretic king.^ The reluctance of the nobility to submit 
to the domination of the clergy was still more strongly marked ; 
whilst the money which should have been sent from Rome 
had not yet arrived. Under these circumstances the Con- 
federate Catholics missed the opportunity of seizing Dublin, 
which was offered them by the strife between the Parliament 
and army in England. 


’ See vol. iii. 557. * Rinuccini, Numiatura^ 190-209, 472. 

* Rinuccini to Panzirolo, May 28, Id , , 229. 

« **Nel giuramento rinnovato in quest* Assemblea vedri V. £. che il 
primo punto k, la fedeltk verso il Re, siccome anco i Vescovi senz* alcuna 
difficoltk banno giurato. Questa cosa e tanto inviscerata in ogni sorte di 
])ersona anco ecclesiasiica, che quando il Nunzio si facesse alcun minimo 
inotivo, enterebbe subito in sospetto d’ aver altri fini che di semplice 
nunziatura, come i mali affetti anco senza questo cercano alle volte di 
persuadere.*' Riniicoini to Panhlio, March 7, idem^ 205. The Nuncio 
goes on to say that, whenever the sending of 10,000 men to England wa3 
talked of, he took care to express his approbation of the proposal only in 
general terms. 
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^VhiIst Rinuccini was chafing under the restraints which 
hindered the creation of a Papal Ireland, the Queen was 
Maich. doing what she could to make Ireland Royalist. 
Kathw” March one of her agents, Father I^yburn, who 

Uybum. travelled under the name of Winter Grant, urged 
Ormond to retract the word which he had given to Parliament 
and to form a league with Rinuccini in defence of the rights 
of the Crown. Leyhurn passed from Kilkenny to Dublin and 
from Dublin to Kilkenny, but it was not in his power to induce 
either Ormond to bend before the Nuncio’s terms, or the 
Nuncio to accept Ormond’s doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Royal over the ecclesiastical power.* 

The precious time thus frittered away could never be 
recovered by the Confederates. On June 7 Michael Jones, 
Tune 7. appointed by the English Parliament to the com- 
^oii«*rn niand in I^inster,* landed in Dublin accompanied 
IiubUn. by Parliamentar)" commissioners, and, what was of 
far greater importance, by 1,400 foot and 600 horse. Ormond, 
after a protracted negotiation, had no choice but to surrender 
July 2®. unconditionally to the English Parli2|,i;nent. On 
Mimidln 28 he delivered over the sword of office to the 

the sword. Commissioners, and a few days later sailed for 
England. His policy of seeking to bind Ireland to Charles 
by the concession of religious toleration under the Royal 
authority could not but fail. He never had. the material 
forces behind him necessary to terrify those who rejected his 
offers, nor was it possible for him to inspire those to whom 
his policy was in itself acceptable with confidence in a king 
who merely sought to make use of Catholic Ireland for his 
own ends. 

Whilst Ormond was haggling with the commissioners the 
May- July l^ng-cxpected attack of the Confederates was at last 
Preston's ' impending over Dublin. Freed from the rivalry of 
advance. Q’Neill, who had betaken himself to Connaught, 
Preston surprised Carlow in May, and having collected a 


‘ Notices on this mission are scattered over the Carte MSS. of the 
time, and Rinuccini*s Numiatura. 

^ See voL iii. 232. 
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considerable force, was early in Jaly in a position to attack the 
girdle of fortified posts with which Dublin was surrounded. 
Naas capitulated on July 15, and Maynooth on the 23rd. 
Preston then laid siege to Trim. If Trim proved unable to 
resist, it would next be the turn of Dublin.' 

Before Trim could Ije brought to yield, the change of 
rulers in Dublin exposed Preston to an attack from a com- 
^ mander who, though money and supplies were 
leaves Still Wanting, had a military force sufficiently well 
equipped to he a\ailable, if only for a short time, for 
active service. On August i Jones marched out of Dublin ; 
then striking northward:* he effected on the 4th a junction 
with Sir Henry Tichborne, who, having been one of the 
King’s lords-justices, w'as now serving the Parliament loyally 
in his old post as governor of Drogheda. The combined 
force was reckoned at 5,000 foot and 1,500 horse, w'hilst 
Preston had at his disposal at least 7,000 foot and 1,000 
\ug. 8. horse. On the 8th Jones found Preston’s army 
posted on Dungan Hill, not far from Trim, and at 
once pushed forward to the attack. As at Benburb,* 
the battle w’as decided by the result of the encounter of the 
cavalry. Inferior in numbers and discipline, the Irish horse 
took to flight on both wings. The foot soldiers alone, stub- 
born as their resistance wras, could do no more than maintain 
the honour of their race. After more than half their numbers 
had fallen three thousand survivors took refuge in a bog. 
Jones at once ordered his horsemen to guard the exits, whilst 
his footmen pressed in to the slaughter. The Irish officers 
w'ere reserved as prisoners, but of the private soldiers who 
entered the bog no more than 228 esc.aped with their lives. 
Amongst those who fell were four hundred of the hardy band 
which had followed Alaster Macdonald in the Highlands under 
the leadership of Montrose.* 

* Lord Leicestef^s MS. fol. 1,708. 

* See vol. iii. 1 52. 

* Relation of Battle of Trim, Nunziatura^ 243 ; Diary, Carte MSSi 
xxi. fol. 371. In the Relation Macdonald’s men are called * Scoti Ibemi,’ 
which seems to settle the question of their race. G>lonel Alexandei 
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According to the English accounts no more than 500 of 
the Irish foot escaped from first to last, whilst the Irish them- 
Tkciriih selves admitted a loss of 3,000. Preston himself 
escaped, but his money and baggage, together with 
his secret correspondence, fell into the hands of the victors. 
To Jones's hungry soldiers the most valuable prize was ‘sixty- 
four pair oxen* ready to be converted into food. Yet even 
with this help Jones's commissariat was not in a condition to 
enable him long to keep the field. He recovered Naas and 
Maynooth, but on the loth, only two days after his victor)', 
he was compelled to dismiss Tichborne and to return to 
Dublin. 

Good news met Jones on his arrival at the city gate. A 
ship had arrived bringing 1,500/. from England, an earnest, as 
the soldiers hoped, of better things to come. I'he victors, as 
they strode along the streets of Dublin, were not 
The COD- allowed to display the banners which they had cap- 
tured. It would savour, said Jones, ‘of ostentation 
Dublin. attributing unto man the glory of this great work 

due unto the Lord only.* ‘ 

To the Confederate Catholics the blow was, indeed, a 
heavy one. The Supreme Council summoned O'Neill to 
Aug. 12. their aid, and before long the Ulster chieftain estab- 
lished himself in Leinster, but his followers brought 
^pmne them an evil reputation as plunderers which 

CoundL rendered a hearty co-operation with the southern 
Irish impossible.^ Under any circumstances O’Neill would 
have found it difficult enough to cope with Jones. His forces 
were quite insufficient to cope with Inchiquin as well. 

Inchiquin, whose savage des*^ructiveness branded him 
^Ipbngst his countrymen with the appellation of ‘ Murrough of 
the burnings,’ w^as pursuing his accustomed work of destruction 

Macdonald is said to have fallen, but either this must be an error, or the 
blain man must have been a namesake of the son of Colkilto. 

* Diary, Carie MSS. xxL fol. 371. 

* Lard Leicester's MS. foil 1,731-1,738. The charge of plundering 
is placed beyond dispute by its being made in an account written in 
Kiiincdni’s interests. 
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in Munster. On September 3 he drew near to the Rock of 
C'ashel on which the fortress-cathedral of St. Patrick, the work 
inchiqiiin’i Norman conquerors, overshadows the lovely 
ravages. chapel of Cormac, the last eflbrt of Irish architectural 
art in the days before the Irish tribes l)owed beneath the yoke 
Sept. 4. of the stranger. On the 4th, mounting the ascent, 
5 - rSS‘* drove the Irish garrison into the cathedral. I'hen 
of Cashel, followed a desiKTHtc Struggle. Finding the doors 
blocked against them, the assailants raised ladders to the 
windows and leapt into the church. For half an hour the 
fight raged within till .some sixty of the defenders, who alone 
remained alive, took refuge in the bell-tower. Enticed by 
promise of quarter, they at last descended, to be butchered or 
retained as prisoners for ransom by the faithless Inchiquin. 
Five priests were slaughtered as a matter of course. Amongst 
the slam were some women, w^hilst others were stripped naked 
and turned out in their shame. When the destruction of 
human life was at an end, the soldiers fell upon the great 
crucifix in the rood-loft, and lop}>ed away the head, the hands, 
and the feet of the image of the Saviour. I'hat day’s work 
put a barrier between Inchiquin and his countrymen which 
no subsequent tergiversation on his part ever availed to 
remove.' 

After Inchiquin had satisfied his rage and the cupidity of 
his soldiers at Cashel, his light horse swept the country up to 
^ ^ the walls of Kilkenny. This success encouraged 
Jones* ’ Jones, who had now received fresh support from 
£v« England, to resume the offt^nsive. Leaving Dublin 
Dublin. October 2, he marched northw’ards to effect a 

junction with a soldier of far higher quality than Inchiquin.^ , 

That soldier was George Monk. After his capture at 
Nantwich,* in January 1644, Monk w^as for a long time im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He was the very type of 
tilrro^er ^ professional soldier, diligent and skilful in the 
fulfilment of his duties, and entirely uninfluenced 
by political or religious enthusiasm. As long as Charles was 

‘ Father Sail’s narrative in Murphy’s Cronmell in Ireland^ 388. 

• Lord Leicesicf^s HS, 1,738b. • Sec vol L 395. 
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in a |)osition to cl^m his services, Monk turned a deaf ear to 
the advances of his captors, who would gladly have given em- 
ployment to so distinguished an officer. . At last, in November 
1646, when Charles was in the hands of the Scots 
i^^ov. at Newcastle and the Royal army had ceased to 

takes the exist, Monk, holding himself free from all further 

Covenant. Q^igation to the King, took the Covenant and ac- 

cepted scn'ice under Lord Lisle,* who was then setting off for 
Munster as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.* 

Lisle s appointment proving a failure, Monk returned with 
him to England in 1647. His services, however, were too 
valuable to be readily dispensed with, and on July 
sionkV^’ 17 of the same year he received a commission to 

wmmand Command all the Parliamentary forces in Ulster 

in Lister. excepting the Scottish regiments under Monro. As 

O’Neill w’as no longer in the North, Monk soon found himself 
in a position to give assistance to the forces in Leinster, and 
^ on October 5 he brought 1,400 foot and 600 horse 
JetwM Jones. Their united army now con- 

Monkand sisted of 6,000 foot and 1, 600 horse — ^ force which 
was irresistible as long as it could be fed. Many 
fortresses were captured, including the strong town of Athboy, 
under the very eyes of O’Neill. 

* See vol. iii. 232. 

* Gumble’s Lrfi of Monk, 22 ; L.J. viii. 562, 564 ; ix. 336. Mr. 
Julian Corbett holds that Monk did not take the Covenant at this time — 
though there is evidence that the Committee of Both Kingdoms reported 
him to be ready to take it — on the ground that the Ulster Scots asked 
him to take it in 1649, which he thinks they would not have done if he 
had taken it already. It appears, however, that, on March 30, 1649, 
Lord Montgomery of Ards and others wrote to Monk that they did not 
see bow they could ‘ in conscience join with any new association with 
such as will not cordially renew the Covenant with us now.’ (Carte MSS. 
xxiv. fol. 332. ) That the Scots in 1649 wanted Monk to take the Cove- 
nant a second time is shown still more clearly by the Declaration of the 
Council of War printed in The Declaration of the British, E. 556, 15. 
The fact is that to take the Covenant in 1646 meat#., to a man who cared 
nothing for ecclesiastical distinctions, a renunciation of the service of 
Charles I. for that of Parliament. To take it in 1649 meant a renunciation 
of the service of the Commonwealth for that of Charles II. and the Scots. 
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O’Neill was the lei>s able to offer resistance as he had 
weakened himself by the despatch of Alaster Macdonald into 
Munster to assist Lord TaafTe, the general of the Con- 
federates, in making head against the victorious Inchiquin.^ 
Nov 13 November 13, however, Inchiquin defeated the 

incbiqiiin'i combincd army in the neighbourhood of Mallow. 

As at Dungan Hill, the struggle on the field was 
Mallow. followed by a butchery, no quarter being given to 
any but the officers. Even this distinction did not avail 
Alaster Macdonald. The strong man whose swashing blows 
had stemmed the tide of war at Auldearn was negotiating 
for a surrender, when an officer of Inchiquin’s basely stabbed 
him in the back, and stretched him dying on the ground.* 

Such a flood of disaster necessarily produced a deep feeling 
of despondency at Kilkenny, where the General Assembly was 
Nov. la. session. For some time there had been a 

Ocnerai Offering the Protectorate of Ireland to a 

Assembly foreign prince, and for this office Rinuccini would 
have selected the Pope or some Catholic sovereign 
pr^erto^r acting under the Pope s influence.* The old party 
of Ireland. ptace was, howcvcr, too strong for the Nuncio. 
The General Assembly now restored to their places in the 
Supreme Council many who had been ejected and imprisoned 
by him a year before. It also insisted, in spite of his objec- 
Commis- tions, on Sending three commissioners to France 
twofold object of inviting the Prince of 
!• ranee, Walcs to Ireland, in accordance with a proposal 

which had been made through Father Leyburn,^ and of coming 
to an agreement with the Queen on terms of peace which 
might supersede those formerly arranged with Ormond.’ 


* The late Successful Proceedings of the Army^ E. 412, 4 ; Lord 
Leiiestei^s MS. fol. 1,738b- 1, 739b. 

* Inchiquin to Lenthall, Nov. 18, A True Relation^ £. 418, 6; 
Rinuccini’s Nunziatura^ 268. 

* In his letter of N%v. 23 [Nunsiatura^ 265) he does not commit him- 
self so far, but his subsequent letters show what his wishes were. 

* See p. 104. 

* See vol. iii. 55. 
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Rinucdni was the more dissatisfied as two of the commis- 
sioners, Lord Musketry and Geoffrey Browne, were his oppo- 
nents, and the only one on whose goodwill he could count 
was the Marquis of Antrim. The influence of the Nuncio, 
however, was still considerable enough to enable him to exact 
a promise froia the Assembly that, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, nothing should be accepted which had not the sanc- 
tion of the Pope, and to obtain the appointment 
of two other commissioners of his ovm selection to 
negotiate at Rome.* 

It was till February that the two parties of commissioners 
left Ireland. At the end of that month Colonel 
Barry landed at Cork ’ with instructions from 
Ormond — who had now been for some time in 
France — to bring the Royalist party in Ireland into 
active co-operation with that large party amongst the 
Confederates which was more or less openly hostile 
to the Nuncio. 

Before making for Kilkenny, Barry stopped to have an 
interview with Inchiquin. In spite of the feq^ity he had 
inchiquin exhibited against his Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
chan^ Inchiquin had for some time been p*'eparing to 
change sides. He had far more in common with 
the great Irish landowners who formed the main support of 
the Royalist party amongst the Confederates, than with Jones 
on the one hand or Rinuccini on the other. He had also 
taken alarm at the Vote of No Addresses as implying a de- 
fiance to his own class as well as to the King. Accordingly, 
March. received Barry ivith open arms, and gave 

toberogcT authority to negotiate between himself and 

tiated. the Confederates a cessation of arms which might 
afterwards be converted into open co-operation in the King’s 
name.* 

On March 28 the ominous tidings tliat negotiations were 


' Rinuocini’s Nunuatura^ 263-293. 

* lArd Leicester's MS, fol. 1,904. 

* Philopater Irenseus (i,e, John O’Callaghan), Vind. Cask, liib, 58. 
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on foot reached Westminster.* On April 13 further news 
Much a. arrived which confirmed the worst fears. Inchiquur 
MhoT* had, on April 3, declared openly for the King an|l 
alliance with the Scots and the Irish Con< 
April 13. fedcntes, and had also notified to his officers that 
those who refused to support his new policy must 
known. leave the country.* 

Before long news still more depressing arrived from Scot- 
land. Whatever hope Cromwell may have entertained of 
April ts. averting an invasion by an understanding with Argyle 
^ncwt and the Kirk had now to be definitely abandoned. 
Scoiinnd. On April 1 1 the Scottish Parliament voted that the 
April II. treaty between the two kingdoms had been broken, 
S*ihe**** and that a demand should be made for the esta- 
rSiii!** * blishment of the Presbyterian religion in England, 
and the suppression of heresy and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It also voted that the English Parliament should 
be asked to open a negotiation with the King in the hope of 
obtaining his consent to these terms, and should disband Fair- 
^ ^ fax’s army of sectaries. On the i8th the Parliament, 

It * in expectation of a refusal of these demands, pro- 
officers. ceeded to name colonels of regiments about to be 
raised in the several counties for service against the enemies' 
of religion.* 

From AVales, too, the news had for some time been alarm- 
March. i^g. Early in March hopes had been entertained 
l^at the troops raised by l.augharne to fight during 
iTallghLne's Parliament would suffer 

troops. themselves to be quietly disbanded. A consider- 
p^ye?i party of them, however, now went off in the 

direction of Pembroke, giving intimation of their 
approach to Poyer. On March 23, Poyer, sure of their support, 


April ts. 
Bad newt 
from 

Scotland. 

April II. 
Dcmaifdt 
of the 
Scottish 
Parlia- 
ment. 


April 18. 
It names 
officers. 


March. 
Proposed 
disl^d- 
ment of 
Idugharne's 
troops. 


* All that was published was a letter from Inchiquin's officers declaring 
that they must be fetched home to England unless supplies were sent ; 

but Grignon, in his tftespatch of April IS* speaks of Inchiquin as having 
already joined the Catholics. 

* L.J, X. 161, 189; Papers against Lord Inchiquin^ E. 435, 33. 

* Aets of the Pari, of Scotl. VI. part ii. 23, 30. 
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sallied out of the castle and chased out of the town the Parliif^ 
l^tary officer, Colonel Fleming, \^ith the soldiers under his 
B^iand.* 

Poyer was encouraged b) this success to more active opera- 
tions. Sweeping o\er Pembrokeshire he levied men and con 
tnbutions, and onl) just failed in carrying off the 
ucttvtty Parliamentary commissioners as prisoners to Pem- 
broke. He succeeded in getting possession of Tenby Castle, 
and was emboldened to issue a proclamation in which he 
declared openly for the King and the Book of Common Prayer.* 

THC WAR IN SOUTH WAITS. 



At Westminster there was gra\e anxiety as to the attitude 
^ - of 1 augharnc’s regiments Colonel Horton was 

Horton to despatched b) Fairfax with reinforcements to super 
lau^iarnes intend the disbandment, for, though both soldiers 
regimtnt*. officcrs gave fair promises, they might easily bz 

carried away by the enthusiasm of Foyer’s good fortune ii 


• A Bloody Slaughter^ E 433, 5 ; The Km^donls Weekly Iniellt 
gencer^ E 434, 26 , Prince Charles's Letter^ E 434, 27 ; Pert Occur- 
rences^ E. 522, II , Pushw. vii 1,039 
^ * Petf Occufrcnces, E. 522, 17, 7 he Declatation oj Col, Pc^ef^ b 

435 . 9 - 
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Resist a government known to them mainly by the taxes whic^ 
it levied.' As April wore on it became clear that 
would have more enemies to deal with than the mere garrMlSi 
of Pembroke and 1 enby. l^ughame s men took what pay- 
ment they could get and left their ranks ; but as soon as they 
were disbanded they for the most part plac ed themselves under 
Foyer’s orders.* In so doing they were encouraged by Colonel 
Powel, one of I^ugharnc’s prin< ipal officers, though Laugliarne 
himself for the present abstained from action. On April 17 
Horton wrote that he had arrived at Neath, and that an imme- 
diate action was expected. 

In Wales, as in Ireland and Scotland, Charles hoped to 
draw to his own profit the not unnatural reluctance of the 
A com. population to submit to the predominance of Eng- 

iialnst" land. Yet neither his character nor his position 

England. fitted him to appear as the champion of overborne 
hereSi nationalities. Alike in Scotland and in Ireland 

weakness. the distinctive national feeling had rallied to the 

representative of the spiritual power — in one case to the Pres- 
byterian clergy, in the other case to Rinuccini. Hamilton in 
Scotland and the Confederate lords in Ireland supported 
Charles’s claims in England, because they wished to use his 
restored authority to support them in opposing ecclesiastical 
pretensions in their respective countries. Their most vigorous 
efforts would be heavily weighted w'ith an ally whose promises 
no man could trust, and who, when his own objects had been 
gained, would as readily sacrifice his supporters as his 
enemies. 

To Charles himself the varied nature of the forces taking 
the field on his behalf was almost certain to be detrimental. 
Its effect in Cavaliers of the old stock like Glemham and Lang- 
Engiand. might cheerfully accept the help of the Scots, 

as Ormond had accepted the aid of Inchiquin and Musketry, 
in confidence that when the victory had once been won their own 
social position, coipbined with the favour of the King, would 
suffice to secure the ascendency of their own principles in the 
future. Charles’s new allies, the English Presbyterians, were 

* A Perf. Diuma!, E. 522, 15. • Idem^ E. 522, 30. 
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much less confident, and but few of them were likely to believe 
that a victor)' due to the Cavaliers, aided by the less distinc- 
tively Presbyterian section of the nobility of Scotland *and by 
the C-atholic nobility of Ireland, would really conduce to the 
attainment of their objects. 

If there was a man in England capable of taking advantage 
of this state of feeling it was Cromwell. All his thoughts made 
for unity, and after pushing his designs for the conciliation of 
the King almost l>cyond the verge of safety, he at last accepted 
the stern teaching of facU, and lietook himself to the concilia- 
tion of the Presbyterians. It did not need much clearness of 
brain to teach him the importance of succeeding here. The 
army, though comparatively small in numbers, had the advan- 
tage of a central position, and might fairly be expected to cope 
with the large forces threatening it from Scotland and Ireland, 
because those forces were scattered over a wide circumference, 
and were ill supj)ortcd even by the people of the countries 
which sent them forth, A successful rising in England, and 
especially in London, would shift the whole balance of the war. 
The army would, in that case, be deprived at a^kblow of the 
support of the machinery of civil government, and would 
degenerate into a horde of brave and well-disciplined brigands. 

The turning point apjiears to have been reached on Aj>ril 25. 
On that day a letter wTiticn from Newcastle by Hazlerigg w'as 
April 2s House of Commons, announcing that a 

Newbfrom resolution to raise an army had been taken in Scot- 
land.^ As it happened, the House was unusually 
full, and in a full House there was abvays a Presbyterian 
majority. Yet the effect of this news, even on the Presby- 
itseffect Brians, was at once e/.hibiied. Not only did the 
at West- House resolvc to strengthen the fortifications of 

minster. Ncwcastlc, but to proceed with the least possible 

delay to the question of the settlement of the kingdom,* 
which had been kept in the background since the Vote of No 
Addresses, during the time that the Independents had been 

* Z yi V. 544. The let ter is probably the one printed anonymously in 
the Per/. Diurnal^ E. $22, 25. 

• C.J. V. 544, 545. 
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carrying on their secret negotiation for the abdication of the 
King. On the 27th, before the constitutional debate was 
opened, a still more pressing question claimed the attention 
April *7. of the House. The misunderstanding between the 
iUtijrin® ^ army sprung from differences about 

aiduie^ nioiiey (juite as much as from differences about 

army. rcligious and political principles. No threats of the 
soldiers or of Parliament could induce the citizens to pay their 
a.ssessmcnts, and without the asses.^ments of the City the 
soldiers must either starve or make themselves unpopular by 
living at free ijuaitcr. Necessarily, therefore, the citizens were 
in ill odour at head-quarters, and from time to time there was 
a talk amoiig.^t the Agitators of taking the law into their own 
hands. On the 27th, the (‘ity authorities appeared at West 
Lverards minstLT, and laid before the Houses information 
information, ycceived from an exciseman named Everard, to the 
effect that, being at Windsor on the 20th, as he lay in his bed, 
he overheard some officers, of whom ('olontl Ewer was one, 
talking in the next room of disarming the City and forcing 
it by threats of [ilundcr to advance 1,000,000/. 

In consc(pien( e of this information the City now d^'manded 
that the chains taken away from the streets after the laie riot *■ 
Demands of •‘>b()ul(l be restored, that the army should be removed 
iheCiiy, ^ farther di.^tanee, and that .Skippon, who pos- 

sessed the ('onfideiux* of both parties, should be appointed to 
command the trained bands of the whole district within the 
now demolished fortifications/-* Cromwell at once perceived 
granted at fbal thc advantage of coming to an understanding 
of Cromwell ^ ^^3’ would be far greater than anything 

and Vane. could be gained by the maintenance of irri- 

tating precautions against revolt, and, seconded by Vane,® he 
moved that the petition of the City might be granted. The 
permission to replace the chains and the appointment of 
Skippon met with no opposition ; the question of removing 
the army could oniy be decided with the concurrence of the 
army itself.^ 

* See p. 98. 

■ Mere, Pragmaiirus^ E. 437, 31. 


* /./ X. 234. 
« C./. V. 546. 
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On the 2Sth the House proceeded to consider the basis of 
the constitutional settlement of the kingdom. In a dinsion, in 
April as ^hich the Presbyterians wore supported by Vane 
King, Lords, and Picrrcpont and other leading IndeiiendentsJ it 

and Com. i j i i i • • r / . 

monstobe was rcsolvcd by the large majority of 165 to 99 that 
*" " the House would ‘ not alter the fundamental govern- 
ment of the kingdom, by King, Lords and Commons.’ The 
question who the King should lx? was not openly touched, but 
I'heHamp- the House proceeded to resolve that the matter of 
proiSsuilns the propositions drawn up for presentation to the 
when he was at Hampton Court should ‘be the 
tcttieinent. ground of the delxile for the settlement of the peace 
of the kingdom,’ and that any member was to be at liberty in 
sjiite of the \'ote of No Addresses to proix>und anything he 
pleased in the course of the debate.^ 

There were some who thought that the main object of those 
who supported this proposal was to cut the ground from under 
Rewitof ihc feet of the Scots, rromwell, at least, could vote 
these votes, Conscience for a Pieshyterian settlement 

if he could lie sure that Parliament would maiiHain the con- 
cession of religious liberty which had been made at the time 
of the adoption of the propoMtions intended to Ije presented 
at Hampton Court.® Mo<t likely, however, he troubled him- 
self for the moment about none of these things. What he 
wanted now’ was time in which to beat the Scots, and if Parlia- 
ment chose to waste time by entering into a fresh negotiation 
with the King as hopeless as the first, he at least would be the 
gainer. 

Having done what he could at Westminster, Cromwell 
hurried to Windsor. He had there to do w ith men to whom 
April 2 compromise was hateful. On the 

Mee^Cig^of 24th a body of Agitators had met at St. Albans, 
Agiiatora. ^j^g^e they denounced the ambition of the grandees, 
and drew up a petition for the immediate adoption of the 
Agreement of the People.^ Tliis foolish attempt to exasperate 

* ? to Lanark, April 28, Hamilton Papers^ 190. 

* CJ. V. 547. ■ See vol. iii. 375. 

* 2 tU Aimfs Petition^ £. 438, i. 
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nine-tenths of the nation against the army at a moment when 
the army had but little good>will to spare was summarily 
put down. On the 28th those who had taken part in the 
meeting were summoned l)efore a Council of War at Windsor, 
.and- though they ultimately escaped with no more than a 
reprimand they were taught that the time was not one for 
sowing divisions in the army or the State.* 

Cromwell could stamp out mutiny, but he could not 
conceal from himself that his hold on the army was im- 
Oomwcii perilled. Everything, it seemed, had gone WTong, 
dUtruMcd, most of all 'his own sanguine cflbrts to re- 

store peace by negotiating with the King. It was no secret 
that, by many in the army and out of the army, he was re- 
garded as a traitor who had turned aside from the path in 
which he had engaged to walk after the suppression of the 
mutiny on Corkbush Field. Yet Cromwell's mind w'as not 
troubled merely by the fear of external danger. His failures 
always brought wHth them deep searchings of heart, and stern 
(juestionings of his own ('onscience to teach him w^hether he 
had in any way stray(‘d from the path of dOty. In this he was 
not alone, and on the 29lh* the notables of the army-— 

' Per/. Weekly Ac'‘ount^ E, 438, 8. 

* The dale given in Allen’s narrative (printed in Carlyle after Letter 
Iv.) is ‘in ihe beginning of 164S,* that is to say after March 25. Not 
only is it inipO'>sible to fix the date during Cromweirs negotiations with 
the King, but there are other reasons for placing it at the end of April. 
Under the dale of May 2, Mercurius Pfagniatiius (E. 437, 31) speaks of 
a day of humiliation at Windsor, and Wliitelocke fixes it on April 29. 
This would bring the third day to May i, and a Letter of Intelligence of 
May I, in tlie L larenJrn MSS. (2,771) says that the Independents in the 
House ‘ will bring the King upon his trial, and make choice of some of 
their learnea divines to show the lawfulness of it.* The final resolution 
at Windsor seems to have been taken after the decision to send off part 
of the army to Wales, which was on April 30 or May I. From this I 
gather that the three days of the conference were April 29, 30, and May 1, 
especially as we kno^that Cromwell was at indsor on April 29, and 
it seems unlikely that he .«hould have been absent from Parliament on 
the 28ih, when the important vote was taken on the settlement of the 
kingdom. 
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both officers and Agiialors — met at Windsor to consider the 
April >9 which they stood, now when it almost 

A pia^cr- seemed as though the jxist struggle had been entered 
upon in vain. 

'fhe first day was spent in prayer with the purpose of 
•enquiring into the causes of that sad dispensation/ On the 
April 30 S't^cond day * Lieutcnant-Cieneral Cromwell did press 
Crwnueii’s vcrv earnestly on all those present to a thorough 
urgency. consideration of our actions as an army, as well as 
our ways particularly as private ('hristians, to see if any 
iniquity could be found in them, and what it was, that if pos- 
sible we might find it out, and so remove the cause of such sad 
rebukes which were upon us by reason of our inicjuities.^ Upon 
this, those who were present carried their in(]i;iry back, searrli- 
ing for tne lime when the presence of the Lord was amongst 
them, ‘and rebukes and judgments were not as then upon us.’ 
It was a long quest, and those concerned in it were not given 
to brevity of speech. I'he time of the meeting sped away as 
yet without definite result. 

On the morning of the third day. May ij’^ncws arrived 
which drove these earnest seekers rapidly to what can hardly 
April 2 have been other than a foregone conclusion. They 
A check learnt that in Wales, Fleming, pushing on too far, 
had been suri)rised and slain, and that all South 
Wales was in a state of revolt. Wherever Horton appeared the 
w'hole population fled to the hills, and not even a horse-shoe 
May X, was to bc had. At once Fairfax and the Council of 
ordered Cromwell into South Wales with tw^o 
Wales. regiments of h ;rse and three of fool, making up to- 
gether wuth those under Horton a force of 8,000 men.* 

The rene>val of the w^ar, of which so much had been said 
during the past twelve months, and which the army had, wisely 
_ . . . or unwisely, striven so hard to avert, had thus be- 

The third ^ , 

days come a grim reality. Ihe sword must again be 
meeting. (jraw'n before peace and .''Cttleiwent could be won. 
When that Council of War broke up, and officers of w'hom it 
was composed Joined the Agitators once more to gather up the 
* A Perf. Diurnal^ E. 522, 26. 


April 20. 
A check 
in Wales. 


May X, 
Cromwell 
sei.t to South 
Wales. 
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conclusions to which they had come since the last day’s meet- 
ing, the temper cxhil)ited by them was harder than on the day 
before. Major GofTe led the way, characteristically pointing 
out their sins of unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consul- 
tations as the fruit thereof ; w'lth their own wisdoms, and not 
with the word of the Lord. For a while his hearers, to whom 
every suc cess was a sign of Divine intervention in their favour, 
and every failure a sign of the Divine wrath, listened sjieech- 
Icssly. Ihiicr tears rolled down their bronzed checks as they 
pondered over their long and fruitless efforts to win the 
King to the wa\s of peace. And now their long strivings 
had an end. Charles’s light, insincere talk had culminated 
in this w<»rst of all offences, the deliberate stirring up of fresh 
^\ar; not, as in 1642, by placing him.^elf at the head of a 
j)arty which sympathised with his aims, but by deliberately 
rousing the hostility of men with whose aims he had no sym- 
pathy whatever, and whom he intended, it was impossible 
to doubt, to cozen and fling aside w’hen they had served his 
purpose. 

Whatever else might be true, the effort to obtain peace w’ith 
the help of Charles had no shadow of truth in it. Here then 
w’as the sin of the army, and this sin must be driven far off if 
It was again, as in the days of open strife, to be gladdened by 
the consciousness of the Lord’s presence. Some of those 
present had seen this long ago ; all of them saw it now\ 
“ Presently,” as one who on that day w'ept and meditated with 
the rest, told the story long afterw'ards, “ we were led and 
helped to a clear agreement amongst ourselves, not any dissent- 
ing” — this time at least, not even Cromw’ell — “ that it was the 
duty of our day, wuth the forces w^e had, to go out and fight 
against those potent enemies, which that year in all places 
appeared against us, with an humble confidence in the name 
of the Lord only, that we should destroy them ; also enabling 
us then, after serious seeking his face, to come to a very clear 
and joint resolctipn on many grounds at large then debated 
amongst us, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord bi ought u« 
back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to an account for the blood he had shed, and mischief he had 
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done to his utmost, against the Lord's cause and people in these 
poor nations.”’ 

It needs no recourse to the l)elief in Divine inspiration to 
account for this stem decision. Charles had played fast and 
loose with his obligations, till men, such as those who took 
part in that fierce prayer-meeting at Windsor, had come to 
think of him as the one root of evil. They had failed to make 
The their way through the tangle of political arguments, 
•earls' failed to conciliate their fellow-counlry- 

clariM. men ; but they had come to the conclusion, not only 
that there could be no peace for Enghind until Charles had 
been deprived of his power to stir up never-ending strife, but 
that he must be called ‘ to an account for that blood he had 
shed.’ 

That Cromwell agreed with the first conclusion can hardly 
be doubted ; but if in momentar)’ exaltation of spiiit, he gave 
his assent to the latter, many months had still to pass before 
he could throw himself heart and soul into the course to which 
the resolution of his fellow soldiers deliberately pointed. 

> Allen’s Narrative, Somers’ Tracts^ vL 5^ 
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CHAPTER LXIl. 

ST. FAGANS AND MAIDSTONE. 

From a military point of view everything depended on the 
possession of the City. The numbers of the army were indeed 

1648. sufficiently large to keep London down by force, but 
Sndhatuig^ tKey were not sufficient to keep down London and 
the City. to fight the Welsh and Scots as well. Cromwell, 
clearly recognising this simple truth, had of late been doing 
everything in his power to induce his brother- officers to 
abandon their wild talk about a more extended military occu- 
pation of the City.^ It would be time enough when the enemy 
had been beaten to * make the City pay for all,' in other words 
to compel it to pay the assessments which it had hitherto kept 
back,^ possibly with such additions as would meet the expenses 
of the whole of the new war. 

The act was suited to the word. On May i Fairfax, with- 
out vraiting for orders from Parliament, announced to the 
House of Commons his intention to despatch Cromwell into 

* See p. 1 15. 

* “ Before Cromwell w.nt for Wales, it was resolved at a Council of 
War that the City should have all they could ask or desire, there being no 
other way for the present to quiet them ; and Cromwell then told Fairfax 
that he did not doubt good success in Wales, and to be with him suddenly 
in the North ... to settle those countries, and then they would ni.ake 
the City pay for all.” Advices to Ormond, July (?), Carte MSS, xxii. 
fol. 162. The story,* it must be remembered, is told by a Royalist, aqd 
therefore in a w'ay most unfavourable to Cromwell ; and, as a matter of 
fact, when the army came back it made no attempt to do more than call 
for the payment of the assessments due to it. 
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Wales, added that he was about to withdraw the regiments 
from Whitehall and the Mews, leaving the pro- 
be Parliament to the London forces under 

withdrawn Skippon’s Command.' The House indeed asked 
hail and the Fairfax to postpone the execution of his order ; 

but only till time had been given it to consult the 
authorities of the City on the new guard to be provided 
for its own safety.® 

If the City had been heart and soul in favour of a Scottish 
intervention these blandishments would have been of little 
The Pres ^ matter of fact the bulk of the Presby- 

bj-terians tcHans, botli in the City and in Parliament, were 
distracted, beginning to suspect that they were being used as a 
catspaw by the Royalists. “The kingdom,*^ wrote a Cavalier, 
“ generally desires their King, and the peojile grows to be un- 
quiet, but they are so afraid of a new w^ar as they will hardly 
stir. The Presbyterians are much discontented, and would 
willingly be rid of their new masters ; yet rather than they m\\ 
hazard the coming in of the Cavaliers and the reduction ® of 
Episcopacy, they will sit still.” ^ 

At Westminster the members composing the^Presbyterian 
majority were a prey to conflicting emotions. They were eager 
May 2. to negotiate with the King, and also eager to keep at 
ofuie^Pres- ^ distance the Scots on whom the King mainly relied, 
byteriaiis. Distrusting the army they were, nevertheless, willing 
to make use of it to hold back the flood of Royalism w^hich 
threatened to sweep them away. On May 2 they issued an 


Ordinance 
against 
brasphemy 
and liercby. 

April 28. 
Berwick 
seized, 


Ordinance, bristling with death-penalties against 
blasphemy and heresy.® Yet, but for the army, the 
power to issue such Ordinances would soon pass 
out of their hands. On the day on which this 
atrocious instrument of persecution was given to 
the world, news arrived that on April 28 Sir Marma- 


duke Langdale, followed by a party of Royalists from Scotland, 


* Fairfax to Lenthall, May i, Cary’s A fern, of me Civil WaVy i. 393. 

‘ C.y. V. 549 ; compare a Letter of Intelligence, May 4, Clarendon 
AfSS» 2.773. • ue, the bringing back. 

* Letter of Intelligence, May i, ibid. 2,771. * L,J. x. 240. 
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liad surprised Berwick, and that another party had surprised 
Carlisle on the 29th. On May i, Sir Philip Mus- 
and*Carii?le. ^ Cumberland baronet, who had been governor 

of Carlisle for the King in the former war, returned 
to his old i)Ost. Both Langdale and Musgrave entered into 
aa- obligation to surrender to the Scots the places they occu- 
pied whenever they were called upon to do so.* 

This evil news was followed on May 3 by the delivery of a 
letter written in the name of the Scottish Parliament, in accor- 
dance with its resolutions voted on April ii,® with 
demautis’*^ an intimation that the messenger would wait no 
Scotland fifteen days for a reply. The letter 

demanded that all Englishmen might be compelled 
to take the Covenant, that the Presbyterian government might 
be settled, heresies and schisms, including the Book of Common 
i^raycr, suppressed, and Popery and prelacy exterminated. 
The King, moreover, was to be brought to one of his houses 
near London, with a view to the opening of negotiations, whilst 
the excluded members were to be re admitted to their seats, 
and the army of Sectaries disbanded.® 

The Hamilton party, from which this summons emanated, 
had acted prudently in refusing to submit it to the scrutiny of 
Their the General Assembly. The demand tor the return 
dishonesty King Suited ill with the proscription of the 

Book of Common Prayer. The movement was a dishonest 
one from the beginning, cloaking its Royalism in 
The Prince the disguisc of Presbyterian zeal. On May i 
invitee 1 to Hamilton and five other lords, one of whom was 

Scotland. Lauderdale, despatched a letter by Sir William 
Fleming and Will Murray to the Prince of Wales, formally 
inviting him to Scotland.^ 

Though the Presbyterians at Westminster, refusing to bow 

* Perfect Occurrences, E. 522, 25 ; The Declaration, E. 438 ; Mus- 
grave’s narrative, Clarendon MSS. 2 ,S 6 t. I have taken the date of the 
seizure of Berwick, which is variously given, from the last source. 

* See p. Ill, 

* Loudoun to the Speaker of the House of I.ords, April 26, L.J. x. 242. 

* Hamilton and others to the Prince of Wales, May i, Burnet, vi. 30. 
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their heads before the summons addressed to them by the 
Scots, merely answered that they would send a reply by their 
own messengers, they nevertheless did their best to show that 
the interests of Royalism and Presbyterianism were safe in 
May 6. their hands. On May 6 the two Houses concurred 
in a declaration that they would not alter the Govern- 
Houses. ment by King, Lords, and Coinnions ; that they 
would maintain the Covenant, and would readily join the Scots 
in again presenting to the King the old Presbyterian pro- 
positions laid before him at Jlampton Court. I'hey however 
said nothing about enforcing the universal taking of the Cove- 
nant or about the removal of the King to the neighbourhood 
of London.^ 

Surely it might be thought that if those who spoke in the 
name of the Scottish nation were as seriously Presbyterian 
Will the language implied, they would be satisfied 

Scots \ with these terms. So probable did it appear that 
the English and Scottish Presb^^terians would agree 
that the Independents once more, if report is to be trusted, 
made application to the King to treat on the basis of The 
Heads of the Proposals^ thinking them more agreti^lble to him 
than the stringent demands of their opponents.* 

Whether this report was true or not, Cromwell had no part 
in any fresh attempt to re-open negotiations with the King. 

He was already far on the way to Wales. On May 8 
Cromwell at hc reviewed his forces at Gloucester, telling his men 
oucescr. oftentimcs ventured his life with them 

and they with him against the common enemy of this king- 
dom,' and that, if they would follow him in this cause, 
he was ready to live and die with them. His declaration 
was received with applause. No one in the ranks could 
doubt that when Cromwell spoke of the common enemy he sum- 
moned all who were faithful to him to contend against the King.® 
Whilst Presbyterian members of Parliament were hesitating, 


Will the 
Scuts 
accept It f 


• L.J. X. 247. 

• Letter of Intelligence, May 8, Clarendon MSS. 2,778. 

• Hancock to 1 , May 8, A Declaration of Lieut.-Col. Cromwell, 

E. 441, 16 
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the tide of Royalism was mounting high. The very Eastern 
Royalism in CouHties which had pronounced most strongly against 
the King in 1642, pronounced with no less strength 
against military rule in 1648. On April 24 a riot 
troke out at Norwich, in resistance to an officer sent 
to fetch the Royalist Mayor to Westminster.* On 
May 4 a petition from Essex was brought to West- 
minster by a procession of two thousand men on 
horse or on foot. It was said to represent the wishes of 30,000 
of the inhabitants of the county, who prayed that the King might 
be satisfied and the army disbanded. The City authorities 
were no less pressing, and on May 9 the Commons 
agreed to permit the City to nominate its own com- 
mittee of militia, and even to appoint a new Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, Fairfax’s soldiers, who had hitherto 
formed the garrison, being withdrawn from the 
garrison.^ On the same day, in consequence of the 
surprise of Berwick, orders were given to Fairfax to 
inarch wdth all haste to the North.® 

At head-quarters the Royalist demonstrations caused deep 
irritation. It is said that the Council of the Army voted on the 
May 5. 5th, * That neither this king nor any of his posterity 
in^feeimgat should evcr reign kings of England.’^ There was, 
quarters. howcvcr, an impression amongst the soldiers that the 
questions at issue must be decided by the sword and not by 
votes. “ I see,” wrote one who was at Windsor when 
it was known that the Tower and the militia had been 
abandoned to the City, “ no honest men daunted at this news.” 

Those who sought comfort in the field nuher than in the 
senate were soon to have their reward. On the nth it was 
known in London that there had been a sharp fight 
on the 8th at St. Fagans, in the neighbourhood of 
Llandaff, and that the Welsh, of whom Laughame 
now openly undertook the command, had been completely 


the Eastern 
Couniies, 

April 94. 
A riot at 
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lAay4. 
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* Perf, Occurrencts^ E. 522, 23. 

* Ibid. E. 522, 25 ; ? to Lanark, May 9, Hamilton Papers^ 

Addenda. • Z./, x. 244 * 249 » v. 554, 5 SS« 

* Mere, Politicus, E. 442, 2^ 
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defeated by Horton, before Cromwell had come up.* The 
effect of the news in London was the greater on both Parlia- 
ment and City, as the Presbyterians were beginning 
to fear the consequences of success. It was evident 
“ " that England was trembling on the brink of a purely 
Royalist reaction. The Welshmen at St. Fagans bore the motto 
“ We long to see our King ” on their hats. In London the mob 
was shouting for the King, whilst the Essex petition did not con- 
tain a word about Religion or the Covenant. Those who had 
distrusted the soldiers most now began to think of them as 
preservers.* 

In spite of the victory at Si. Pagans the pressure of 
impending danger was hardly lightened. On the 12th the 
May 12 Houses made a weak attempt to avert an invasion 
passage to from the North by directing their commissioners at 
Edinburgh to inform the Scottish Parliament that 
Fairfax’s march was directed solely against the Englishmen who 
Fears of bad seizcd Berwick and Carlisle.® Wavering as the 
the City. Qjjy Houses could never be secure against 

a sudden outbreak, and they therefore asked Fairfax to revoke 


* Horton to Lenthall, May 8, /„/. x. 254. 

* “To observe the strange alteration the defeating of the Welsh hath 

made in all sorts is admirable. The disaffected to the army of the 
religious Presbyterians now fawn upon them, partly for fear of you, and 
partly in that they think you wdll keep down the Royal party which 
threatened them in their doois in the streets to their faces with destruction, 
and put no difference between Presbyter and Independent. . . . When 
the letters were read in the House of the defeat, how many Royalists hung 
down their heads and went out, not staying the conclusion ! 1‘rom all 
which you may see cleaily how necessary it ib to be alway in action with 
your army, and if not here, yet elsewhere. ... I find the people have 
alway been content to — not only part wdth money - but to be taken with 
successes ; and the noise of victory running in the ballad is matter for 
them to prate of. The more wdse are put into fear and conformity. This 
went along with all our victories and wars in France, though they 
exhausted never so much, so it w'as fairly carried in raising and faithfully 
disposed of. The City lalk as if they would also join with you against the 
Royal party, but trust them not, for all that are not fools, except youi 
friends, are for King and Bishops.” ? to ? C/arJtf MSS, 

* Instructions to the Commibsioners, May 12, L.J. x. 254. 
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Riot at 
Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


his orders for the removal of the two regiments at Whitehall 
Mayia. the Mcws.* Resistance might be expected to 

break out in any quarter. On the 1 2th there was a 
riot at Bury St. Edmunds ‘about setting up of a 
Maypole/ and on the following day the town was held by six 
or seven hundred armed men. On the 14th the 
The mters trained bands of the county appeared on the scene, 
submit. insurgents submitted. Yet so uncertain was 

the position that Whalley w’as sent down to maintain order and 
a regiment of foot was told off to follow him.* . 

Whatever difference of opinion prevailed amongst the 
Londoners the vast majority of them were united in detesta- 
May 15. of army, and they took care to show their 

gJj^ng feelings on May 15, the day appointed for a thanks- 
st. Fagans, giving for the victory at St. Fagans. Never had the 
City churches been so thinly attended. A wag taking his 
stand at the door of St. Dunstan’s called out to the passers-by 
that ‘if they would come and thanksgive, they should have 
room enough,'^ 

On the 1 6th Surrey followed the lead of Essex. pro- 
cession of petitioners from that county marched through the 
May 16, shouting, “ For God and King Charles ! ” As 

The Surrey they passcd Whitehall, where Barkstcad’s regiment 
pttition. quartered, they jeered at the soldiers. When 

they reached Westminster they sent in their petition to the 
Houses. From the Lords they received a brief acknowledg- 
ment, but they waited in vain for an answer from the Commons. 
Exasperated at this contemptuous treatment, some of them 
Scenes of attacked the sentinels, and attempted to force their 
violence. House, with shouts of “An old King 

and a new Parliament They were resolved, they said, to 
have an answer to their mind. In the midst of the uproar the 
tramp of disciplined soldiers was heard approaching, and at last 
Major Briscoe at the head of hve hundred men pushed his 


• CJ. V. 558. 

• Ptrf. Occurrences^ E. 522, 29 ; Letter from Bury, May 17, /kf/I 
Diurnaly E. 522, 30. 

• Letter of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon MSS. 2,786. 
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way into Westminster Hall, where the greater part of the crowd 
was assembled 

For a moment there was an attempt at resistance, and a 
sword was thrust through the body of ^ soldier. The troops, 
however, soon cleared the hall with push of pike. The 
petitioners, leaving the floor strewed with their wounded, fled 
into Palace Yard. Some took refuge in boats, whence they 
pelted their assailants with coal and brickbats. For some time 
the soldiers, who had been ordered not to use their muskets, 
bore the storm of missiles patiently, but in the end, their 
officers having been struck down, they fired at assailants whom 
they could reach in no other way. The riot was thus brought 
to a close, about a hundred of the petitioners having been 
wounded, whilst some eight or ten were either killed outright 
or died subsequently of their wounds.^ 

There is no doubt that the cause of the Surrey petitioners 
was popular. In the narratives of the tumult which passed 
n»e cause of f^om hand to hand, the soldiers were described as 
iwtifioJJSa blood-stained butchers, who took pleasure in the 
popular. ^ slaughter of inoffensive citizens. The cry which the 
petitioners had raised for an accommodation with^the King, the 
disbandment of the army, and the restoration of the known 


May i8. 
Manifesto 
of the 
petitioners. 


laws, was widely echoed. Yet even the petitioners, 
it seems, had not been unanimous in their aims. In 
a manifesto, published on the i8th, their leaders 


threw blame on those who had joined their ranks with the 


design of restoring absolute government, and emphasised their 
own attachment to the Presbyterian system in the Church and 


to constitutional monarchy in the State ’ 


' Each side gave its own account ^f the affair. For the soldiers we 
have A Tiue Relation^ E. 443, 5 , and A Trm Narrative^ E. 443, 29. 
The petitioners state their case in The Copy of a Letter^ E. 445, 3 ; and 
A Declaration of the Couny of Surrey^ E. 445, 8. See also on the 

same side a Letter of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon Jl/SS. 2,786. On 
the whole I have followed the soldiers’ account, which is much more full 
and definite than the other, and which inspires confidence by the tone in 
which it is wiitten. 

* A Declaration of the County of Surrey ^ E. 445, 8. 
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Amongst the Presbyterians in Parliament the same senti- 
ments prevailed in greater force. Instead of openly declaring 
Policy of for the King, they were bent on once more opening 
a negotiation with him. The Independents under- 
Parliament, stood the futility of such a policy far too well to 
offer opposition, or to irritate the Presbyterians in such a way 
as to drive them into the arms of the Scots. 

The key of the situation was in the hands of the City, 
which had it in its power to paralyse the army by simply 
Attitude of maintaining an attitude of passive resistance.' 
the City. Large numbers of the citizens, however, shared in 
the distrust of Charles which prevailed at Westminster. Men 
of business feared with reason that the benefits of a successful 
rising would accrue to the Cavaliers, and shrank from placing 
^ themselves unreservedly in the hands of a King 

Ad\*ancesof 

Parliament whom even his partisans suspected of dissimula- 
to the City, 2 Under these circumstances the City lent an 
Sd thi*‘** open ear to the advances made by Parliament,® ad- 
a^^ned vances which, on May i8, were completed by the 
to the City, passing of an Ordinance restoring the militia to a 
committee, nominated indeed by Parliament, but nominated in 

* See p. 121. 

* ** The Scottish compliance of this city will spoil both themselves ahd 
the kingdom — the kingdom at present, by corresponding with our task- 
masters ; and themselves in the end, when for this correspondence they 
will be rewarded with slavery ; and this militia which they so dote upon 
shall again be taken from them and serve to make rods for their own 
breeches. This hath been often inculcated to them and they seem to be 
sensible of such an issue, and promise fair that they will — now their 
militia is granted them— give a stroke for his Majesty with the counties 
about them, but credat Judaus Apella^ nofi ego ; for they are led by the 
nose with their own principles by the Kirk of Presbyters in Scotland, by 
whose direction it is that they comply thus with the Independent party 
that Presbytery may be held up upon any terms in England, whilst they 
make their party good at home in Scotland against the Royal engagers, 
. . . knowing this, that if the Royalists should prevail in England, then 
farewell Presbytery, and therefore they admitted of an Independent com- 
pliance as the least evil. Thus his Majesty is bought and sold still amongst 
the factions.” Letter of Intelligence, May 22, C/arendofi MSS, 2,787. ‘ 

* See p. 125. 
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accordance with the wishes of the City. After this the Houses 
not only ejected Fairfax’s soldiers from the Tower, but gave 
up the charge of the fortress to the citizens under the com- 
mand of the man of their own choice, th6 Presbyterian Colonel 
West.» 

On May 19 the Common Council welcomed these con- 
cessions, declaring its readiness to live and die with Parliament 
MAjtg, ‘according to the Covenant.’* The Royalists 
attributed the part taken by the citizens to mere 
parliament, cowardice. “ How long,” asked one of their 
pamphleteers, “ halt ye between two opinions ? If Mammon 
be God, serve him ; if the Lord be God, serve Him. If 
Fairfax be King, serve him ; if Charles be King, restore him.” * 
May 23 enthusiasms, and it could not but 

and asks for perceive that the influence of the middle classes was 
as much endangered by a Royalist restoration as it 
would be by the success of the democratic Inde- 
pendents. Accordingly, taking note of the resolution of the 
Houses to refrain from altering the government ‘by King, 
Lords, and Commons,’ the Common Council, on the 23rd, re- 
quested Parliament to liberate its imprisoned aldfcrmen and to 
resume the negotiation with the King.^ 

On the following day the Commons took this request into 
consideration. In vain Scott, one of the most decided 
24. Republicans in the House, protested against treating 
moLran- Charles, on the ground ‘that it was fitter he 

should be brought to his trial and drawn, hanged, 
and quartered than treated with ; he being the only cause of all 
the bloodshed through the three kingdoms.’ ^ The House 
resolved that Charles should be asked to consent to a settle- 
ment of religion and the militia, and to the recalling of his 
declarations against Parliament on the understanding that, as 
soon as he had yielded on these points, the propositions which 
he had rejected at Hampton Court should again be laid before 
him.^ As, however, there was not the slightest chance that he 


> L.J. X. 262. 3 Id. X. 272. 

^ An Eye-salve for the City of London^ E. 445, 7- ‘ L.J. x. 27S. 
* Merc. Elencticus^ £. 445, 23. * C.J. v. 572. 
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would be more yielding now than he had been in the preceding 
autumn, no one except the Independents, to whom delay was all 
important, had anything to gain by so fatuous a proposal. 

The Royalists^ on the other hand, numerous and ardent as 
they were, were too Scattered and disorganised to bring their 
Condition Strength to bear upon events. Nothing, indeed, 

of tbo could compensate them for their disastrous exclusion 
^ “*** from the central position of London. The want of 
a common leader to whose orders all would be bound to defer 
was almost equally disastrous. This last defect might indeed 
be remedied if only the King could regain his liberty. In 
April. April, after the discovery of his last attempt, Charles 
hJ^r*© hem removed to another chamber within the 

escape. castle in which his movements could be more easily 
watched, as a platform on which sentinels were stationed had 
been erected beneath his window. Trusty hands, however, 
conveyed to him instruments with which to cut through the 
iron l^r which would stop his exit through the window, and 
nitric acid^ to dissolve it if this course should be found 
necessary ; whilst three of the soldiers stationed on the plat- 
form were suborned to assist him in making his way over the 
defences of the castle. There were, however, many delays, 
and the scheme had for some time been known in general 
terms to the Committee of Derby House. The night of 
May 28 attempt, but in 

fhistJSed course of that very day two of the soldiers whose 
^ ' assistance was thought to have been secured for 
Charles, gave information to Hammond, and the King’s hopes 
were thus a second time frustrated.^ 


* Then known as A^ua fortis, 

^ Hitlier’s of the attempted Escapes of Charles /. ; Barwick’s 

Life of Barwick, 38a Charles’s letters printed by Hillier are in Egerton 
MSS. 1,533. Those printed Barwick and some others arc in Egerton 
MSS. 1,788. For the story told by Osborne against Major Rolph see 
Hillier^ 171. I incline to think with Mr. Hillier that the charge against 
Rolph of having urged Charles to escape with the intention of shooting 
him was a p'lre invention of Osborne’s, and that the latter, being .an 
accomplice in the plot for the King’s escape, wished to save himself by 
throwing blame on Rolph. 
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Slowpro- 
sre» of the 
levies. 


With the King behind stone walls there was no one of 
sufficient authority to induce the local Royalists to restrain 
The Royw impatience till the time arrived for simultaneous 

^Uts^^ action. The continued delay in the movements of 
the Scots was especially trying. It was indeed settled 
A on May 4 that the Scottish army should be 30,000 

anny. strong.' The incapable Hamilton was appointed to 
the command in chief, with Callander for his lieutenant-general. 
Great efforts were made to induce David Leslie to accept the 
command of the horse, but the man who had contributed so 
powerfully to the victory of Marston Moor, and who had 
crushed Montrose at Philiphaugh, refused to take part in an 
expedition which was unable to secure the blessing of the Kirk. 

Money, too, was hard to get, and ihe denunciations 
of the clergy were not without effect on the poorer 
classes. The levies, though pushed forward by the 
nobility with all their influence, came in but slowly,* and the 
English who had seized Berwick and Carlisle seemed likely to 
be left to their own resources for a long time to come. 

In Wales, too, the course of events was unfavourable to 
the Royalists. Their defeat at St. Fagans had beAi effectual, 
and when, on May ii, Cromwell reached Chepstow* 
he found no army to oppose him in the field. The 
war in South Wales, in fact, resolved itself into three 
sieges — those of the castles of Chepstow, Tenby, and 
Pembroke. On May 24, Cromwell wrote to express 
his confident expectation that his task would soon 
be accomplished.^ 

Under these depressing circumstances the Royalist leaders 
Plans of the Kent, having made up their minds that an isolated 

Kentish rising would be an act of madness, resolved to await 
the Scottish invasion and the consequent with- 
drawal of Fairfax to the North, in the expectation that London, 


May IX. 
Cromwell at 
Chepstow. 

May 24. 
His confi- 
dence of 
early 


* Acts of the Patliament ofScoil. VI. part ii. 53. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, May 16, Arch, des Aff, £tranghres^ IvL 
fol. 385. 

Perf, Diurnal^ K 522, 30. 

* Ihe Las: News from Kent^ £. 445, 9. 
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when forsaken by its military guardians, would throw in its lot 
with the King.* 

The leaders had taken counsel wisely, but they were always 
at the mercy of some accident which might cause an explosion 
^ amongst their excited followers. On May 10 and 
AXentls”' II a Special Commission sat at Canterbury to try 
Grand Jury, accused of having taken part in the dis- 

turbances at Christmas.^ The Grand Jury, however, not only 
threw out the bill against them,’ but drew up a petition similar 
to those presented to Parliament by Essex and Surrey. The 
Unpopu. County Committee, which at once took measures to 
suppress the petition, had been unpopular before, 
Committee, ^nd it now found itself exposed to a perfect storm of 
indignation.^ According to a widespread rumour, one of its 
members had declared that two of the petitioners ought to be 
hanged in each parish, and that horse and foot ought to be 
brought into the country to burn and plunder.’ In the excite- 
ment caused by these revelations an impostor, who landed at 
Sandwich and declared himself to be the Prince of Wales, was 
received with transports of j*oy. 

On May 21 the storm burst. A popular rising swept away 
the Parliamentary authorities from the northern and eastern 
May 21 seaboard of the county. Rochester, Sittingbourne, 

Arising Faversham, and Sandwich were taken possession of 

in Kent. i , . . i ^ i % 

by the insurgents in the King’s name. On the 22nd 
Mwtmg at a great meeting was held at Rochester, at which many 

Rochester, local gentry readily agreed to place themselves 

at the head of the movement.® The 30th was fixed for an 


* Clarendon^ xi. 25. ’ See p. 45. * Pevf, Diurnal^ £. 522, 3a 

^ A letter from a gentleman of Kent, June 15, £. 449, 34. 

* A Declaration of the County of Kent, E. 445, 10 ; The Mayor of 
Rochester the Houses, May 21, Cary’s Mem. of the Civil War, i. 422 ; 
Four Gentlemen of Kent to Culpepper, May 30, Clar. St. P. iL 404. 

” Clarendon, xi. 26, 27, tells a story how L’Estrange, who had been 
condemned to death for his attempt to seize King’s Lynn (see voL iL 113), 
persuaded young Hales to put himself at the head of the movement. 
Most likely this is substantially true, though it can only have been an 
epi'^ode in the full story. Clarendon omits the important matter of the 
Grand Jury and the petition. 
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armed gathering of the county at Blackheath in support of the 
petition. > 

The insurgents did not remain inactive during the days 
which intervened. On the 26th one party seized on Dartford, 
May as. and a second, composed of sympathisers from South- 
wark, took possession of Deptford, where they carried 
rection. off some guns from a pinnace lying in the river, and 
planted them on the high road.^ Not a moment was to be lost 
if Ixindon was to be saved from being swept away by the 
movement, which might easily spread to Essex and Surrey, the 
other two petitioning counties. 

Accordingly orders were at once given by Fairfax to pro- 
vide against the danger. In the evening of the day on which 
Southwark Dcptford was seized. Rich’s regiment of horse from 
secured. Mcws, and some companies of Barkstead’s foot 

from Whitehall, crossed and secured Southwark, leaving it to 
the City trained bands to guard the Houses at Westminster. 

Mayaz Fairfax held a rendezvous on 

Fairfax at Hounslow Heath. Abandoning, as he must needs 
ouosow. intention of marching into the l^orth, he pre- 

pared first to meet the danger nearer home. The inere threat 
of his approach scared the advanced guard of the insurgents, 
driving them to abandon Deptford, and to fall back on their 
main body which was by this time established at Dartford.® 

On the 29th the Houses received news of an event which 
seemed likely to convert a local movement into a national up- 
rising. For some time there had been no good 
fimfm understanding between the army and the fleet, and 
the aeet. displacement of Batten had accentuated the dis- 

satisfaction of the sailors with the growing power of the military 
commanders.^ Batten was a decided adherent of the Presby- 

* Petf. Occurrences^ E. 522, 31. 

• The Last News frori Nent, E. 445, 9. 

• The KingdonCs Weekly Intelligencer, E. 445, 13. 

* And why after all this ... 1 was displaced by a committee at 
head -quarters at Putney with the advice of their Agitators, I could never 
understand ; nor why I was sent for up by land, as not to be honoured to 
come in with the ship threatened . • • to have a charge drawn up against 
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eerian party, and asT a good seaman was highly popular with his 
men. On the other hand, his successor, Rainsborough, being 
regarded as the nominee of the army, was dreaded and disliked, 
and accused of being rough and overbearing, whilst his former 
desertion of the sea service for a career on land could not fail 
id tell heavily against him. Unpunctuality in the payment of 
wages completed the alienation of the crews ; and on May 27 
May 97 Downs took advantage of 

Mutiny of Rainsborough’s absence on shore to declare for the 
the fleet. King, refusing to allow the Parliamentary Vice-Ad- 
miral to return on board. .Under the guns of these ships the 
Castles of Deal, Sandown, and Walmer were won for the Royal 
cause, whilst Dover was straitly besieged, with little prospect of 
being able to hold out for any length of time. 

On the reception of these evil tidings. Parliament took the 
prudent course of appointing the Presbyterian Earl of Warwick 
May 99 Dord High Admiral, in the hope that he would 
Measures* secure the fidelity of the sailors: thus practically 
w'est- setting Rainsborough aside.' It was not a moment 
minster. soon. The note of triumph was already sounded 

amongst the Royalists. To-morrow, wrote one of them on the 


me, unless I would instantly lay down my commission, though nothing 
was objected but my suflfering some of the eleven mcml)ers to go beyond 
the seas, when all of them had the Speaker’s pass this, and because I 
was not of the temper of the army were judged sufficient to have me 
dismissed, and another ^such another — thrust in to be my successor as till 
then 1 never imagined would be vice-admiral of a navy. 

** My commission thus surrendered, I was presently turned out of Deal 
Castle, and could not obtain leave for two nights longer, though my wife 
was then sick and forced from her bed to lie at an alehouse. But how 
this wrought upon my brethren, the seamen, I hope all my life I shall 
thankfully remember ; they best knew what service 1 had done ; and now 
beheld mine and their own reward, whereof they expressed a just resent- 
ment when all those injuries offered to me were repaid to my new 
successor, whom they refused to come on board, sent him back to the 
shore and bid him return to the place from whence he came ; it being 
most reasonable that that man should hold no command who openly pro- 
fessed himself to be a Leveller.** Declaration of Sir IV. Batten^ E. 460, J3. 

‘ Rainsborough to Lenthall, May 27, Tanner MSS. Ivii. foL I15; 7 'ht 
Kingdom^ s Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 445, 13 ; L.J. x. 577. 
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29th, there will be 20,000 Kentish men on Blackheath backed 
up by the support of the navy. An equal number was expected 
Royalist Essex to join forces with them, and a bridge of 

*“****■ boats was to be thrown across the Thames to facili- 


tate communications between the two counties. It was not to 

FAIRFAX'S CAMPAIGN IN KENT AND ESSEX. 



: fi^fcsssar^ 


be supposed— in spite of the concessions recently made by 
Parliament — that the City would take part against the insur- 
gents.' 

In the army itself the advantages on the side of a disciplined 
force contending with armed peasants were more correctly 
estimated. “ The enemy,” wrote Barkstead to Fairfax, “ still 

‘ Letter of Intelligence, May 29, Clarendon MSS. 2,791. 
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continues at Dartford. They give themselves to be io,ooO| 
A foidier's countiymen lessen every day. Very many 

view onhe officers and soldiers that have formerly served the King 
utiiation. jn hourly to them. The discourse among them 

is that, if the country will not stand to them, they will immedi> 
ately possess themselves of all the castles and strongholds and 
thereby secure landing for the Irish, French, and Danes, of 
whose coming they fondly flatter themselves and the malignant 
party of the county. These countrymen that are come home 
do extremely cry out against the gentlemen that did engage 
them, looking upon themselves as utterly undone, which is the 
only cause of their coming home, hoping thus to keep their 
necks out of the halter.” ^ Exaggerated as Barkstead's view of 
the case may have been, it had some justiflcation. Many a man 
in the hostile ranks had been ready enough to follow his land- 
lord to the place of rendezvous, and even to applaud him for 
standing up against interference with the local independence of 
his county, without having sufficient enthusiasm to carry him 
far in resistance to the best-trained amiy in Europe. 

From a military point of view Fairfaxes dispositions left no- 
thing to be desired. Having occupied Blackheath, the place 
appointed for the rendezvous of the Kentish men, 
Fairfax^ he Sent Major Gibbons through the Weald to there- 
dupositions. placed a strong force at Croydon 

to ward off any possible attack on his rear from Surrey. Later 
„ _ in the day he moved forward with the bulk of 

toEitham. his army, 8,000 strong, to Eltham, on the way to 
May 31- Rochester, whither the main body of the insurgents 
toGrav^ had retreated. On the 31st, after clearing away the 
“*** enemy’s outposts occupying the bridge at the bottom 
of the hill on which Northfleet stands, he pushed on to Graves- 
end, and threw out a reconnoitring party to observe the position 
Aiecon- Rochester. Finding that the drawbridge® was 

naissance. raised, and the opposite bank of the Medway strongly 
fortifled, he gave orders to his army to strike southwards across 

‘ Barkstead to Fairfax, May 29, Clarke MSS. 

* The drawbridge was at the western end of the bridge. Hasted’i 
Xent^ iL 17. 
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the North Downs, by roads entirely concealed from the sight of 
the enemy. After a long and wearisome march he fixed his 
A fi«nk quarters at Meopham for the night. The next morn- 
ing, continuing his march in a southerly directidn, 
reached Mailing, where he found it necessary 
Mailing. to halt for some hours to wait for his infantry, 
which had necessarily been left in the rear the evening 
before. 

Fairfax at Mailing was still concealed from the enemy by 
the undulations of the hills, but if the Kentish leaders could 
not see what had taken place, they must either have derived 
information from countymen, or formed conjectures of their 
The Kentidi ^om Fairfax’s inactivity in the neighbourhood of 
Penmden Rochester. At all events about mid-day there were 
Heath. gathered some 7,000 men on Penenden Heath, the 
old meeting-place of the shire from immemorial time. On the 
ground on which Lanfranc had once impleaded Odo, the de- 
scendants of the men who boasted themselves unconquered by 
the Conqueror himself came together to perform — ^almost in the 
presence of the enemy — the elementary work o^ choosing a 
commander. ’Any choice from amongst their own ranks would 
probably have inflamed the jealousy of those who 
foragciraJ were passed over. Before, however, any election had 
been made a nobleman presented himself claiming the 
right to command with credentials beyond dispute. The ar- 
rangements for the general rising which was intended td follow 
on the appearance of the Scots in England had been made by 
the Queen and Jermyn — the medium of communication between 
the Queen on the one side and the English and Scottish 
Holland Royalists on the other being that veteran intriguer, 
commander. Lady Carlisle, who naturally suggested her own 
in-c le . favourite, the Earl of Holland, for the supreme com- 
mand. The little Court of St. Germains had been fatuous 
enough to accept the proposal, and a commission signed by the 
Prince of Wales appointed Holland commander-in-chief of the 
army about to be raised in England. 

Mere carpet-knight as Holland was, he had sense enough 
to know that the premature rising in Kent was a grave misfor- 
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tune. When, however, the movement had once commenced 
Holland furnished it with a leader in the person of the Earl 
Norwich t Norwich, the father of the notorious Goring, and 
command bimself an old courtier of James I., filling up in his 
favour a blank commission bearing the signature of 
the Prince of Wales. Norwich was no more fit than Holland 
himself to command an army, but his claim to lead was at 
once admitted.^ 

Norwich took the command about noon. It was four or 
five in the afternoon when those on Penenden Heath first 
Approach dcscried, through their * prospective glasses,’ some 
of Fairfax, Fairfax’s regiments on the western side of the 
Medway. The Kentish gentlemen indeed had not been 

Dispositions possible in 

of the ‘ purely defensive warfare had been done. A detach- 

^ ment of about 1,000 strong was posted to guard the 
river at Aylesford, whilst another of some 3,000 men was thrown 
into Maidstone, to guard the bridge against attack. The 
remainder of the force, consisting of about 7,000 men,* 
remained upon the hill ready to carry help to' either detach- 
ment as occasion might serve. 

Fairfax was far too skilful a strategist to attempt to cross 
the long bridge which led by the direct road into Maidstone. 
A skilful Bending southwards he passed the Medway by Far- 
niovement. gndge, which was but slightly defended, and 

thus skilfully turned the enemy’s left. Once across the river 
there was no serious physical obstacle between him and the town. 
At one spot indeed, near where the Tovil Brook flows into the 
Medway, he had found the lane barricaded and the hedges 
lined with musketeers, but after a sharp struggle the opposition 

■ Clarendon, xL 5 ; Hatton to Nicholas, Aug. 29, Nicholas Papers, 
i. 9a Norwich is invariably styled Lord Goring by the Parliamentarians, 
as they did not acknowledge his earldom conferred since the great seal was 
carried off in 1642. 

* Goring*s own account says that his army consisted of ' matter of 
7,000 men as they did say,’ and 1,000 or 1,500 in Aylesford. He does 
not give the number of the garrison of Maidstone. Clarke Trials, fbl. 
66. Fairfax puu the field force at 8,000 and 3,000 in Maidstone. L.J. 
X. 304. 
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was beaten down. The bridge over the Len, a little stream 
which meets the Medway close to the town itself was scarcely 
defended, and by seven in the evening Fairfax found himself 
in front of Maidstone itself. 

The streets were strongly barricaded, and Fairfax made up 
his mind to postpone the attack on so formidable a position 
till the following morning. The impetuosity of his advanced 
guard, however, brought on a conflict without orders from the 
General, and the troops could not be held back from supporting 
their comrades. The resistance was obstinate, and before long 
The attack garrison of Maidstone was reinforced by a great 
on Maid- part of the force stationed at Aylesford. The soldiers 
stone. Model, however, carried one barricade 

after another. The fighting was prolonged till midnight, but 
by that time Maidstone, and with it the line of the Medw'ay, 
was in the hands of Fairfax. Norwich with his forces on the 
hill took no part in the combat, and when all was over he rode 
off to Rochester. Such conduct is only explicable on the 
supposition, which finds some support in contemporary 
narratives, that the country people who formed th^ bulk of the 
foot had no heart in the struggle, which was only really popular 
amongst the gentry and the Londoners.^ Fairfax, it seemed, 
had to contend against the majority of the landowners and a 

* Clarendon^ xi. 25 ; The Lord GeneroTs Letter^ E. 445, 26 ; Nfws 
from Kent, £. 445, 27 ; The Moderate Intelligencer^ £. 445, 30; Bloody 
News from Kent^ E. 445, 36. Fairfax to Manchester, June 2, 4, L.J, x. 
301, 304. See also Carter’s Most True and E.ract Relation^ and a letter 
by I. T. in a pamphlet entitled Letter written to Lord Goring, £. 445, 42 

I have reconstructed my account of Fairfax’s line of attack in conse- 
quence of a note on the subject by Mr. H. E. Malden in the Engl. Hist, 
Rev. vii. 533. More recently Major Martin Hume informs me that 
in 1848 he delivered a lecture at Maidstone on the subject of the battle. 
** I took some pains,” he writes, “in collecting oral tradition about the 
fght from aged people whose forbears had been in the town from time 
immemorial. From this 1 gathered that no doubt existed that Fairfax 
crossed Barming Heath, from whence a large body of Royalists were seen 
on the hills near Kit’s Cotty House on the other side of the river between 
Rocher ter and Maidstone. These troops took no notice of Fairfax and his 
army (tradition says from fear, but history shows rather from indiscipline 
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great part of the middle-class in the towns, not against the bulk 
of the country population. 

and want of a real leader). The Ironsides are said to have come down 
by a road at the side of Harming Rectory, which has been pointed out to 
mc> There must have been some fighting at Farleigh Bridge, although 
Carter says Fairfax * easily got over,’ because on the Farleigh side of the 
river, on the left-hand side of a lane, a very short distance from the bridge 
there is a field, which not only does tradition point out as the burial-place of 
the soldiers who fell, but arms, bones, spurs, &c., are sti’l occasionally 
found there. In any case, the men who were supposed to be defending 
the pass at Farleigh were not in touch with the Maidstone Garrison, as the 
passage of Fairfax uas not known in the town until he came into contact 
with a body of horse sent out of the town to prevent a surprise. The 
encounter took place on the Farleigh Road about a mile from the top of 
Stone Street. This was about six or seven in the evening, and an alarm 
was at once raised in the town. The first encounter was between an 
advance troop of heavy horse on each side, and the Ironsides were beaten 
back on their main body at or near Farleigh Bridge, and reinforcements 
were hurried up from the town (as they thought) to complete the victory. 
Fairfax, however, led his men to the charge himself, and here the first 
severe fighting took place ; a large number were killed here and buried in 
a field still pointed out, called Postley Field. The Royalists thereupon 
retreated, and Fairfax pressed on. The next encounter took place in a 
field at the top of Upper Stone Street (just beyond where the Tovil Road 
turns off), and a great number are said to have been killed here. The 
Royalists were again driven back, and took refuge in the town itself, where 
they occupied the houses, and shot from the windows all down Stone 
Street and up Gabriel’s Hill. (In an ancient house on Gabriel’s Hill, years 
ago, I was shown some jack-boots, spurs, etc. , which the troops had left in 
the house after firing upon the Commonwealth soldiers from the windows.) 
Stone Street is a very long hill descending to the River Len, which runs 
across it. Near the top of Stone Street Hill an earthwork was run across 
the road, which was carried with a rush, and lower down, where two side 
streets branch off, a stockade of trees was erected, and another was made 
on the Gabriel’s Hill side (ue, the town side) of the Len Bridge. The 
Fairfax army are said to have been nearly two hours storming these 
various obstacles, and running the gauntlet of the fire from the houses all 
down Stone Street and Gabriel’s Hill. At the very top of Gabriel’s Hill, 
the high town, market-place, &c., there was a strong battery with artillery 
run across opposite where is now Wolland’s, the fishmonger’s, and this 
liattery, of course, fully commanded Gabriel’s Hill. As, however, the 
Maidstone people did not know where they were to be attacked, this 
battery was extended right across the top of the High Street, and thus 
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However this may have been, Fairfax had no more serious 
opposition to fear from the motley forces by which he was 
June a. opposed. The bulk of the insurgents, on receiving 
from him promises of good treatment, quietly returned 
to their homes. Under these circumstances Norwich 
m 2 ke^ did not venture to await an attack at Rochester. 
London. Crossing the Medway with about 3,000 companions 
who still remained faithful, he made his way westwards, heading 
for London, probably in the expectation that the City would 
even now declare in his favour. On the evening of the 3rd 
he reached Blackheath. Fairfax, still having on his hands the 
pacification of Kent, contented himself with despatching 
Whalley with a party of horse and dragoons in pursuit. ‘ 

commanded all the four ways into the town, guns being placed in 
position. 

All the dead in the town itself were buried in St. Faith’s Churchyard, 
adjoining the present Maidstone Museum, where many relics have been 
found, some of which are now in the Museum. Judging from the position, 
Fairfax’s loss on Gabriel’s Hill must have been very great, and I can only 
suppose that it must have been a hand-to-hand light from house to house, 
and then a final rush for the battery.” 

I have no doubt that this account is on the whole ac^Aurate, but some 
of its details can hardly be trusted ; for instance, the cavalry charge in 
which Fairfax’s horse is said to have been driven back finds no counte- 
nance elsewhere, and 1 should think it very unlikely that there was any 
considerable cavalry force in Maidstone. On the other hand, local 
patriotism would favour the growth of a tradition that the redoubted horse 
of the New Model had received a check. 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, June 4, L.J, x. 304. 
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If, indeed, the City had opened its gates to Norwich, the course 
of history would, at least for a time, have been changed. The 
Presbyterians of the City, however, could not resolve 
either to trust Charles or to defy him, and fell back 
upon their old chimera of restoring him to the 
throne, not on his terms, but on their own. On 
June I, before the fight at Maidstone, the City once 
more called on the Houses to open a personal treaty 
with the King in which his acceptance of the Covenant would 
be put forward as an indispensable condition. To this they 
added a wish that the treaty might be carried on under the 
protection of the associated trained bands of Middlesex, Essex, 
Herts, Bucks, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, that Batten should 
be restored to the Vice-Admiraltyship, and the imprisoned 
aldermen released.^ 

On June 3, the day on which Norwich was marching on 
Blackheath, the Commons, dreading above all things to alienate 
June 3. the City at such a time, voted that they would desist 
from the impeachment, not only of the aldermen, 
aba^vioned. (jut also of the ten survivors of the eleven members, 
thut leaving it open to the latter to return to their seats in the 
House whenever they felt inclined to do so. They further 
A treaty resolved to take into consideration the treaty with 
*«bc the King at the earliest opportunity.* All, however, 
cons^ered. but the most ardent Presbyterians in the House were 
too prudent to countenance the proposed as.sociation of the 

> LJ . X. 295. * ^ 7 - 584- 
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trained bands of the home counties, which must, on the 
one hand, have caused an immediate breach with the army, 
and, on the other hand, have left Parliament at the mercy 
of any popular cry for the King’s unconditional restora- 
tion.' 

The hesitation of the Presbyterians to throw themselves 
unreservedly on the King’s side virtually gave the control of 
Norwich at affairs into the hands of the Independents. When 
Biackheach. Norwich reached Blackheath he found no sign of 
welcome. With the gates of London shut against him, and 
Whalley’s troops pressing on his rear, his position was untenable. 
False A gleam of hope, however, reached him from Essex, 
information, ^here, OS he was informed, thousands had risen for 
the King. Crossing the river alone, he rode off to Chelmsford 
to ascertain the truth, leaving his deserted followers distracted 
A panic. by panic.® The greater part of them fled hurriedly 
Some cross iuto Surrey, abandoning their horses and casting 
the ihames, arms to escape observation.® About five 

a i“re1rt’ hundred crossed the Thames in boats, their horses 
Bow Bridge, swimming by the side, and on the following morning 
established themselves at Stratford and Bow, wl#re they were 
at last rejoined by their commander, who had found no signs 
of a rising in Essex. Taking possession of Bow Bridge, 
Norwich cut the communications between Essex and the City, 
hoping in the first place that London would even yet admit 
him within its walls, and in the second place that, if that was 
not to be, he might, by his interposition, give a breathing 
space to the men of Essex to rally round him. 

Norwich soon found that, though many of the King’s 

' " Those at Westminster have done little of late but restored their 
banished members, and as much as may be pursued the Presbyterian 
interest, having designed the raising of a new army under the Earl of 
Denbigh ; but in reference to peace or restoring the King, they are as 

opposite as the Independents.” 7 to Lanark, June 13, Hamilton 

Papers^ 212. They did not, however, take a division on the new 
army. 

Carter^ 102. 

* Com. of D. H. to Gerard and Osborne, June 4, D, H. Com. Letter 
Bookf R.O.* 
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partisans stole out of London to fill his ranks,, no general 
Norwich movement in his favour was to be expected in the 
Warner, the intrusive Lord Mayor, had the 
the City. threads of municipal authority in his hands, and 
Skippon, who commanded the trained bands, was, with all his 
eagerness for peace, prepared to resist to the uttermost a 
loyalist movement. On the 4th, Whalley, crossing by London 
* June 4 bridge and establishing himself at Mile End, brought 
Whalley at a trained cavalry force to the aid of the party of 
** ‘ resistance. So hopeless did Norwich’s enterprise 

appear at Westminster that on the 6th it was believed that he 
would soon move off to join Langdale in the north. ‘ 

The news from other parts of the country was on the whole 
favourable to the Parliamentary cause. Towards the end of 
News May Sir Hardress Waller routed a party of insurgents 
fTwurtbieto Cornwall. Early in June Mitton suppressed a 
I'ariiainent. rising in Noith Wales headed by Sir John Owen, 
who stained his attempt to strike a blow for the * King by 
singular inhumanity to the Parliamentary sheriff of Merioneth- 
shire, whom he caused, in spite of his wounds, to be dragged 
from place to place till he died.* Another party raising troops 
for the King was surprised and overpowered at Woodcroft in 
Northamptonshire,* and yet another setting out with the same 
object met with a similar fate in Lincolnshire.^ From South 
Wales, too, came reassuring tidings — Cromwell had laid siege 
to Pembroke, whilst Chepstow Castle had surrendered on 
May 25, and Tenby Castle on the 31st.* But for the policy, 
which had dismantled the greater part of the fortifications in 
England,* the danger would have been far more serious than it 
was. 

What that danger might have been was shown by the case 


* Letter of Intelligence, June 5, Clarendon MSS. 2,801 ; Th^ King^ 
donds Weekly Intelligencer^ £. 446, ii ; The Com. of D. H. to Lambert, 
June 6, D. If. Com. Letter Book^ R.O. 

* Rushw. vii. 1,130; Sir 7 *. Payton • • . with divers others taken 
prisoners^ £. 447, I. 

* A Bloody Fight, E 447, 2. * Ruskw. viL 1,145; A/* ** 3 ^ 1 * 

* Rushw. vii, 1,130, 1,134. * See vol. iii. 21^ « 
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of Pontefract. On June i, Morris, one of Langdale’s officers, 
June I. disguising a party of soldiers in the garb of peasants. 
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obtained admission into the castle and secured the 
stronghold for the King.* A considerable part of 
I^mbert’s forces would henceforth be occupied w4th the siege 
of Pontefract. The rising in Kent had hitherto stood in the 
way of Fairfax’s intended march to his assistance, and if the 
hopes of a rising in Essex entertained by the Kentish insur- 
gents were fulfilled, he might be detained too long in the south 
to render his army available against the impending invasion of 
the Scots. 

Kent at least was not likely to detain Fairfax much longer. 
Even before the fight at Maidstone a rumour had spread in the 
army that Gibbons ^ had succeeded in raising the 
siege of Dover Castle.® I'hough the report was 
without foundation, the work was accomplished on 
June 6 by Rich.^ On the 8th Canterbury sur- 
rendered to Ireton. The three castles in the Downs 
Su™Iderof — I^cal, Walmer, and Sandown— alone held out for 
Ca«terbur>% the King in Kent. They were, however, being 
blockaded by Rich, and Warwick, who had foj^nd the crews 
at Portsmouth loyal to Parliament, was sanguine enough to 
hope that those of the revolted ships would soon return to 
their duty, and thus deprive the garrisons of the three castles 
of all support on the side of the sea.® Fairfax was therefore at 
last in a position to carry his army out of Kent. 

Already, however, the scene had changed in Essex. On 
June 4 , the County Committee met at Chelmsford, in- 
tending to take measures to arrest a Royalist move- 
ment which had the support of the leading gentry of 
the county. The Es.sex Committee was, however, no 
more popular than the Committee of Kent, and a 
crowd under the influence of Colonel Farr, an 
officer of the trained bands, forcing its way into 
the room where it was sitting, carried off all its members 


June 4. 
The County 
Committee 
* eired at 
Chelmsford. 

Sir Charles 
l.ucas rouses 
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bands. 


* TAe Declcaratim of Sir T, C/emAam, E. 446, 29. 

■ See p. 137. • Rnshw, vii. 1,136. * A Petition, £• $22, 38. 

* Warwick to Manchester, June 6, L,J, x. 313. 
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as prisoners.^ At .Westminster the alarm was great, and on 
June 5. the 5th the Houses hurriedly passed an Ordinance of 


An bi di- 
nance of 
Indemnity. 


Indemnity to all Essex men who had taken part in 
disturbances in the county, on the direct under- 
standing that the committeemen were to be liberated, and 
June 6. on the indirect understanding that no attempt was 
deinn?tV made to protect Norwich and his followers 

^ from the vengeance of Parliament. So little dis- 
reception. posed werc the country people to side with the ex- 
treme Royalists, that when the indemnity was announced at 
Chelmsford on the 6th the greater part of those gathered in 
the town showed every disposition to accept the hand held out 
to them.1 

To prevent such a catastrophe, Norwich, leaving his troops 
behind him under Sir William Compton, hurried to Chelmsford 
on the 7th.* He there found a powerful advocate 
in Sir Charles Lucas, a tried and capable soldier who 
had served in the Low Countries, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in England in the former war. 
Lucas now held a commission from the Prince of 
Wales to lead the forces of the county, and being 
himself an Essex man, a younger brother of Lord Lucas— 
whose house hard by the walls of Colchester occupied the site 
of the ancient abbey — he could speak with a persuasiveness 
which no stranger could command. The disgrace of abandon - 
Junes, ing Norwich and his followers to certain ruin was 
vou^*at“’ ^ powerful incentive to action.^ Many members 
Brentwood. Qf trained bands who had made up their minds 
to accept the indemnity, now consented to remain in arms. 


June 7. 
Norwich at 
I helmsford. 

June S. 
Sir Charles 
Iaichs w*ns 
the Essex 
men. 


* The dale of this is fixed by the mention of the affair in the Ordinance 
of Idemnity passed on June 5 {L.J. x. 306) in consequence of a letter from 
Chelmsford dated June 4, C.J. v. 585. 

^ An Exact Narrative^ £. 448, 18. 

* Carter, A Most True and Exact Narrative^ p. 1 15, says that 
Norwich was at Stratford four days and three nights, which, as he 
arrived on the 4th, makes the day of his leaving the 7th. 

* The Siege of Colchester, E^ist, A/SS., Com, Rep, xii. App. part i. 
pp. 20, 21. 
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Norwich returned to Stratford to fetch his men, and on the 8 th 
the two parties met at Brentwood.^ 

On the 9th the combined Ro3raIist forces established 
them^Ives at Chelmsford. Norwich Jiad brought with him 
juneo. ^ considerable number of apprentices and water- 
men from London, some of whom had fought at 
Chelmsford. Maidstone, and also a large party of gentlemen who 
had slipped out to him, amongst whom was probably Sir 
George Lisle, another distinguished soldier of the former war.* 
At Chelmsford the Royalists were joined by Lord Capel, who 
had a commission from the Prince of Wales to command 
generally in the Eastern Association, and by Lord Loughborough, 
who had been well known under the name of Henry Hastings 
as a partisan warrior in the early days of the Civil War. There 
was good military material at the disposal of the officers, but the 
force had yet to be subjected to discipline, and more than half 
of it was still unarmed. Unfortunately for them. Sir Thomas 
Honeywood Honeywood, one of the members of the County 
Committee, who, luckily for himself, had been 
maganne. absent from the meeting at Chelmsford, having 
gathered together the trained bands from the mrthern part of 
the county round his own house at Mark’s Hall, near Coggeshall, 
had swooped down on the county magazine at Braintree, carry* 
ing olT the arms of which his opponents were in such dire 
need.^ 

On the loth the Royalists advanced towards Braintree, 
Tiineia Whalley following closely upon their movements, 
Sraf but not venturing to attack with his inferior numbers, 
i cighs, On the vray they turned aside to Warwick’s house 
at Leighs, from which they carried off what arms they could 
and at find. The night of the loth and the greater part 
Braintree. Qf following day they spent at Braintree, where 
June XX. they organised their little army, and took counsel 
as to their future movements. Their original plan had been to 

* Carter^ 1 21-124; 7 \vo Great Vtciortesy E. 446, 23; The Moderate 
InUlligtncer^ E. 446, 28 ; The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer y E 447, la 

” There is no definite statement about the time when Lisle joined. 

* ^if Exact Narrative y E. 448, 18. 
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push forward into Suffolk and Norfolk, where the gentry were 
ready to join them, and where it might be possible to secure a 
sufficient supply of arms and ammunition from their friends 
beyond the sea. 

At Lucas’s persuasion, however, the commanders agreed to 
turn aside to Colchester, not with any intention of taking up a 
They resolve position of defence in the towm, but simply in the 
Colchestcn Lucas’s popularity there might secure them 

Difficulties before they pursued their march.* To reach 

in the way. Colchester, how’ever, wasnot soeasy. Honeywood with 
his trained bands blocked their w^ay at Coggeshall, and Whalley, 
who would probably before long be joined by Fairfax, pressed on 
A night their rear. To deceive the enemy they started at 
match. nightfall, marching some little way in a north -westerly 

direction, as though they were bound for the Isle of Ely. Then 
returning into Braintree they halted for a space, and afterwards 
resumed their march towards the north-east as far as Halstead. 

June xa. Having thus slipped round Coggeshall, they wheeled 
nite/bio**’ made for Colchester, which they 

Colchester, reached in the course of the following day.* Some 
attempt was indeed made to resist their entry, but there was a 
Royalist party in the town, and many of the inhabitants, though 
not precisely to be spoken of as Royalists, were hostile to 
Fairfax’s army, and the gates were thrown open after a short 
delay.* 

If the insurgents expected to continue their march unmo- 


* Carfer{p. 129) says distinctly that 'upon Sir Charles Lucas’s desire 
and belief of recruiting there, they concluded to march, but not to stay 
above a night or two at the most.’ 

* The account of the siege of Colchester MSS. Com. Rep. xii. 

App. part ix. 22) for the first time explains how the Royalists reached 
Colchester without fighting Honeywood. The author thought, when he 
wrote, that Fairfax and Whalley had already joined Honeywood on the 
11th. Whether this was his own mistake or an unfounded belief in the 
army at Braintree it is impossible to say. This narrative also explains 
why the Royalists were so long in covering the distance of about fourteen 
or fifteen miles between Braintree and Colchester. 

* An Exact Nanai ive, £. 458; Carter^ 129; Mt. Rotwd’s MS, 

?• 77. 
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tested they omitted to calculate on the swiftness and precision 
Tune II which Fairfax struck his blows. On the mom* 

Fairfium* ing of Sunday, June 11, the Parliamentary general, 
pursuit. hearing a sermon at Gravesend, crossed the 

Thames at Tilbury Fort with what troops he could gather round 
him, and then, racked w'ith gout as he was, led them on to 
Billericay. Impatient of delay, and anxious to hear how it 
fared with Honeywood, he himself rode on in advance, reach- 
ing Coggeshall, probably on the morning of the 12th, where he 
June X2 Honeywood and Whalley. Then again pushing 

He reaches on with 1,000 hoFse, which werc very likely \Vhalley*s, 
he arrived in the evening at a mile and a half from 
Colchester. On the 13th the remainder of his cavalry came 
up, and about noon Barkstead arrived with his brigade of in- 
fantry, having covered about fifty miles ^ in little more than 
forty-eight hours. Honeywood’s trained bands were already on 
the spot, and altogether Fairfax had at his disposition some 
five thousand seasoned troops to oppose to four thousand 
newly levied men, of whom scarcely more than half were 
armed. 

Though the command of the Royalists was ^'ominally in the 
June 12 of Norwich as being of the highest rank amongst 

Preparations the three — himself, Capel, and Lucas— who held 
e enoe. Prince, the direction of the 

defence fell practically into the hands of Lucas, the only pro- 


' The rlistance is about forty -four miles as the crow flies from Tilbury 
Fort to Colchester by Chelmsford. Taking into account the winding 
of the roads of those days, it seems fair to add about six to this numl>er. 
In An Exact Narrative (E. 448, 18) it is said that *the General with 
four regiments of horse and five regiments of foot came to Chelmsford on 
Sunday, and on Monday he marched to Coggeshall.* A Perfect Diur^tal 
(E. 448, 23) says that on the iithof June, *his Excellency with some 
half-score of his horse marched from Billobey,’ i.e. Billericay, * to Cogge- 
shall, where he found Col. Whalley and Sir T. Honeywood.’ Wilson 
(Peck’s Desid. Cur. ii. 481) says that he met Fairfax, apparently on 
the nth, between Billericay and Chelmsford. I suspect Fairfax slept 
at Chelmsford, reached Coggeshall the next morning, and then pushed 
on to Lexden, ai I have said, with Whalley’s cavalry. Compare 
Ca/*/r/| 131. 
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fessional soldier amongst them. Colchester itself was ill-fitted 
to stand a siege. Its shape is oblong, its walls being built on 
Defences of those of the old Roman city, and except at 

Coichcsier, one point it had no salient bastion jutting out to allow 
the defenders to take the assailants in the flank. Nevertheless, 
^n army approaching, as Fairfax’s did, by the London Road 
would be at a disadvantage. The road struck the town at 
the south-western angle of the town wall, and then ran for 
some little way under the southern wall till it reached the 
>lead Gate, where it turned in. In this latter part it was com- 
manded by the town wall, and especially by a battery placed 
on the south-western angle in St. Mary’s churchyard. More- 
over, the ground which falls away below the southern wall 
rises again at a short distance outside, and on this higher 
ground stood I.ord Lucas’s house, easily defensible, and form- 
ing an admirable outpost for the Royalists. On the other 
hand, the houses of the suburbs spread along the roads and 
furnished cover to an assailant who came near enough to make 
use of them. 

On the 13th Lucas, taking what advantage he could of the 
ground, drew up his little army across the London Road ; the 
foot, according to usage, in the centre, and his scanty 
The Royal- following of horse on either wing. On his right his 
1st army. cavalry was guarded by the sharp dip of the ground 
towards the Colne. On his left the hedges on either side of the 
Maldon Road protected his infantry, but his horse which 
stretched out beyond the foot had no such defence on their 
flank. 

To Fairfax it was of the utmost importance not merely to 
enter Colchester, but to enter it quickly. Hoping to repeat the 
Fairfax’s achievement of Maidstone and to carry the town with 
attack. ^ orders for an immediate attack. To 

his surprise Barkstead’s foot in the centre was three times re- 
pulsed by the steadfastness of the Royalist infantry. On Ills 
right, however, the Parliamentary cavalry, superior in numbers 
and discipline, drove the Royalist horse before them, and 
wheeling to the left, attempted to take the Royalist infantry in 
flank as Cromwell had taken the King’s main body of foot at 
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Naseby. In this, faowevery they baffled by the hedges of 
the Maldon Roa^ which, being lined with pikimen and mus- 
keteers, interposed an impenetrable barrier. The necessity for 
defending these hedges had indeed so weakened the resistance 
of the Royalists in front that, after their right wing of horse had 
also been routed, their whole force was compelled to withdraw 
into the town. Their retreat was, however, completed, the last 
ranks alone being overpowered and four or five hundred men 
killed or made prisoners. 

Slight as was the advantage gained it inspired Barkstead 
with confidence that a complete victory was within his grasp. 
Paifcttead ^be Head Gate still open, he pressed inside 

fgtera the With the front ranks of his victorious infantry only to 
fall into a trap which Lucas had prepared for him, 
JFdl some distance within the gate the street rises. From 
lop of the slope a body of Royalist horse charged down 
driven with all the ad\antage of the ground upon the 
assailants, whilst a body of Royalist foot advan- 
cing along a lane which kd from St. Mary’s took them in the 
w The result was decisive. The ever-victorious sol- 
dilifk of the New Model turned and fled. Then, and not 
'before, Lucas ordered the gate to be closed, fastening the bar, 
for want of a hand> peg, with the canc wrhich he carried in 
bis hand.* 

Far into the night Fairfax continued his attempt to storm 

• The only satisfactory account of this fight is in Mr. Rounds MS* 
pb 8o. Yet though most of the authorities omit the entrance into the town, 
■^here is quite enough corroboration from other sources. The Diary 
flitached to the contemporary map, which is the most distinct military 
imthonty on the Parliament side, &a\s that Barkstead 'entered the Head 
^ate, and being overpowered there and out of the churchyard the King’s 
jfbrces barricaded the gate.’ An Exact Nanative (E. 448, 18) says that 
ilfthey were resolutely charged by the Lord General's van . . • ahq 
M^denly beat the enemy from thur ground and pursued them into the 
town, and seven colours of ours entered with them, but . . . our men 
were forced to give back and the town gates were closed on them.’ Men. 
Elmcticus (E. 449, 7) makes Lucas use cannon on the hill, whidi seenii 
incompatible with his use of horse. Compare also — f to LciitliaU« 
June 14, Po! Hand MSS* \ 13L 
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>1^ defences. It nM iH in vaiti ; aM on the morning of the 
J4lhy^|rasping the truth that a long siege was inevit- 
able, he hastened to prevent the escape of the Roy* 
alist horse by placing strong bodies of men on the 
road leading out of Colchester, and urging the Suffolk 
trained bands to stop the passages over the Stour 
by guarding the bridges at Nayland, Stratford, and Catawadcs 
The Suffolk Suffolk trained bands had for some tim^ 

hesitated in their allegiance, and the Royalists bad 
” expected to find them on their side. Like so ma^y 

others of their class, however, they thought of peace first ai^ 
of party distinctions afterwards, and agreed to prevent the irrup^ 
tion of the Royalists into their country. Some little time after- 
wards they were actually induced to take tU^ir part in thi^ 
bloc!kade of Colchester, probably thinking it the shortest way 
;|lo avert the horrors of war from their own county.^ 

^ In another direction Fairfax was equally successful. Hd 
^ized Mersea Island with its blockhouse m order to cut off all 
hostile approach by the Colne. On the 19th three 
vessels laden with provisions for the besieged attempted 
to force their way up the river, but they were diiven 
back by the garrison of Mersea, whose efforts were 
seconded by the arrival from Harwich of two ships 
in the service of Parliament® Nevertheless the provisions in 
A long siege Colchester were sufficient to enable resolute men to 
expected, hold out long, and the besiegers had no resource 
but to settle down to the work of building forts and repelling 
sallies. 


Mersea 

Island 


June XQ. 
An attack 
from the sea 
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* The writer of the siege of Colchester (Hist. MSS, Com, Hep, xlL 
part IX. p. 26) sa>s that the Suffolk men would have supported the King 
but that * there came on order from a person whom ... the Prince of 
Wales, commissioned to be General of this County* — perhaps Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, see p. 195 as Lucas, who held a commission in 
Essex, cannot be intended — ' commanding them not to move upon their 
allegiance ; this was a malignant reflection from the Presbyterian party.* 
Whether this is true or not, it illustrates the bad feeling between Presbf* 
Ilians and Cavaliers. 

* A Great Victory ^ £. 449, 20. The Diary vXXzxAktA to the mapin tfao 
^xitidi Museum, of which a reduced copy is given oppasite. 
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It was, however, by no means impossible that from some 
quarter or other succour might arrive. If Norwich and Capel 
Protpect ^ere unable to leave Colchester, Fairfax was equally 
of succour, Qf circum\*allalion round it, and 

either I^ndon or any Royalist county so minded might rise 
w'ithout fear of attack from that terrible army the reputation of 
State of which Weighed so heavily on all its enemies. Above 
the navy. ^11, the power of the sea seemed likely to pass into 
the hands of the King's partisans. It was true that nineteen 
ships still remained faithful to the Houses, w^hitst only nine had 
declared for the King, but the minds of many of the sailors of 
the nineteen were trembling on the balance, and it would be 
most unwise to employ such men on active service against their 
comrades. Moreover, three of the nineteen were needed to 
guard the entrance to the Colne, whilst eight of the remainder 
were either at Portsmouth or in the West, leaving only eight 
available for service in the Thames.* 

For the present, though no immediate danger impended 
from the action of the navy, there was a possibility of an attack 
at any moment. The nine revolted ships crossed to 
Goree in Holland, where they inviteC the Duke of 
York to come on board as their admiral. The Duke 
sent them Lord Willoughby of Parham to command 
as vice-admiral, and held out hopes that the Prince 
of Wales would soon be with them. On June 25 
the Prince left St. Germains for Holland, travelling by way of 
Calais.^ 

The Derby House Committee naturally took alarm. If the 
Prince were to land with military stores at Yarmouth or Lynn 
^ it would be hard to find the elements of an army 

siege train Capable of resisting him. Not only was Cromwell 
' ‘ still detained before Pembroke Castle, but the vessel 
which carried his siege train had been sunk at the mouth of 
the Severn by a sudden storm. All the assistance that Crom- 

* Derby House Committee, Da^ Book, June 13. 

• Letter of Intelligence, June 21 ; Goffe to Aylesbury, Hyde 

to Berkeley, July 1, Clarendm MSS. 2,817, 2,827, 2)825. 
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uvell could rendec was the despatch of a small force to the aid 
of I^mbert in the North.* 

It was to the North that the eyes of all English Royalists 
were now impatiently turning. The cloud long gathering was 
pangerin ^^st ready to burst. On June 9 the Scottish Par- 
the North, liamcnt gave full powers to its Committee of Estates, 
A/ourn-°’ adjoumed its own meetings for 

mern^ofihe two years.® Hamilton, who was supreme in the 
j^riiament. Committee of Estates, had now the w^hole machinery 
Hamilton cf Government in his hands, and, supported as he 
supreme. majority of the nobility, was able to defy 

the opposition of Argyle and the clergy. To destroy his in- 
fluence it would be necessary to raise an armed force again.st 
him, and both David Leslie and Argyle, though they had been 
sounded on the subject, were too prudent to run the risk of 
appearing in arms against men who had the support of both 
King and Parliament.^ Middleton was now definitely appointed 
to command the horse and Baillie the foot of the new forces. 

Armed with compulsory powers, Hamilton’s agents, who 
usually had at their back the influence of the territorial mag- 
Useiess nates, found little difficulty in levying men. Fife 

©position resisted for a time ; but Fife had been sadly 

icvicfc depopulated by the slaughter of Kilsyth, and, in spite 
Fife give! of the vigour of its Presbyterianism, its resistance 
could not be prolonged. In Clydesdale, the other 
great centre of clerical influence, the opposition was stronger, 
but gave way before the pressure of military force Sir James 

, Turner, a soldier to the backbone, having been sent 

Sir James ' i i. 

Turner at to Glasgow^ to cnforcc obediencc, anticipated the 
Glasgow. methods by which Louis XIV. afterwards attempted 
to convert the Huguenots. “At my coming there,” to use his 
own words, “ I found my wwk not very difficult, for I shortly 
learnt to know that the quartering of two or three troopers and 


Useless 
opposition 
to ihe 
levies. 

Fife gives 
way. 
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Turner at 
Glasgow. 


* Cromwell to Lenthall, June 14 ; Cromwell to Fairfax, June 28. 
Carlyle Letters^ lix. Ixi. ; A Wonder^ A Mercury Without a Lie^ £• 

451. 17. 

* Acts of Pari, cf Scotl, VI. part ii. 102. 

* Montreuil to Brienne, June A, Carte MSS, Ixxxiii. fol. 292b. 
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half a dozen musketeers was an ailment strong enough in two 
or three nights’ time to make the hardest-headed Covenanter 
Siiddie^at in the town to forsake the Kirk and to side with the 
Mauchiin. Parliament.” A little later a body of 2,000 men 
collected at Mauchlin to resist the levies, but were routed by 
Middleton without difficulty, after which all open resistance 
came to an end.^ 

As to the next step to be taken there was some difference 
of opinion amongst the leaders. Lanark proposed that they 
Difference should push their advantage home, and crush Argyle’s 
amon'^the party before setting out for England. Lauderdale 
the leaders. immediate advance southwards, and 

i^des- Hamilton, giving way to his urgency, appointed a 
puintSir general rendezvous to be held at Annan on July 4.® 
An advance into England was indeed necessary if the English 
Royalists of the northern counties were not to be driven to 
despair. Lambert, w^ho had been recently joined by Ashton with 
the Lancashire forces, had driven Langdale into Carlisle, and 
was threatening to besiege the place. 

Already the double dealing which was at the bottom of 
Hamilton’s adventure was causing embarrassmefif. The Com- 
Will the mittee of Estates had forwarded to Langdale and 
cc"?ulke**She Other English officers the draft of a letter which 
Covenant? they called upon them to sign, inviting the Scots to 
enter England ‘for the ends of the Covenant.’ Langdale 
refused either to sign it himself or to ask his officers to sign it, 
and in the end it was returned with no more than twelve signa- 
tures appended.* 

In spite of these divergences a Scottish invasion, if it could 
be made to coincide with a Royalist explosion in England, 
Holland's fonnidable. The Queen, however, 

dreigns had rendered this the more difficult by placing the 
known. control over the movement in the hands of Holland. 
Those by whom the general thus appointed was surrounded 

* Turner’s Memotrs, 53, 55 ; iii. 47. 

’ Bumet^ vi. 43. 

* Musgrave’s narrative, Clarendm MSS. 2,867. Compare Turner^ 
Mimoirii 57. 
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had not the art of keeping a secret, and during the last fort- 
night in June scarcely a day passed without some fresh revela- 
tion reaching the Committee at Derby House. It was thoroughly 
well known that Holland had been issuing commissions for 
Hsting men, and that plans had been formed at one time for the 
.eurprisal of Windsor Castle, at another for the surprisal of the 
castles at Winchester and Farnham.^ It was, however, about 
his proceedings in the City that the greatest alarm was felt. 

July a. On July 2, it was known that horses were being 
collected in London and sent out' into the country, 
London. two or three at a time, in order that they might be in 
readiness to take part in the coming insurrection. It was 
expected that in a day or two at least a thousand horses would 
be smuggled in this manner out of London, and that when this 
number had been reached an attempt would be made to raise 
the siege of Colchester. It was also believed that a design had 
been formed to seize the Tower.® 

The Committee promptly issued warrants for the arrest of 
all who had taken part in these proceedings, and summoned to 
Measures of tbcir aid such forces as they had at their disposition. 

It happened that Sir Michael Livesey, with a party 
Commitiec. of soldicrs raised in Kent, and Major Gibbons, with 
some of the men who had been detached by Fairfax for the 
relief of Dover,® were expected to be at Sevenoaks on the even- 
ing of the 2nd on their way to quell a disturbance which had 
broken out at Horsham, Livesey was accordingly directed to 
hold himself in readiness to meet any danger which might 
befall, and Captain Pretty, who was in command of a troop of 
Ireton’s cavalry regiment stationed at Windsor, was directed to 
move eastwards to assist him.^ 

> Clarendon, ix. 102. Details are to be found in the Derby House 
Committee Books, where, however, Holland’s name is not mentioned. 
The informant of the Committee was a certain Alexander Cotton. 

* Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, July 2 ; Com. of D. H. to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, July 2, Com, Letter Book. 

■ See p. 137. 

* Com. of D. H. Day Bodk^ July 2 ; Com. of D. H. to Livesey, July 
2 ; Com. of D. H. to Pretty, July 2, Com. Letter Boek^ 
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On the 3rd, disquieting rumours poured in thickly. The 
Committee, fearing that Livesey and Pretty might be over- 
juiy 3. whelmed, wrote hastily to Fairfax to spare at least a 
Disquieting troop of horse, and later in the day a second letter, 
telling him that nothing short of a whole regiment 
would suffice.* 

With the Parliamentary authorities thus on the alert, the 
Royalist leaders had no choice open to them but to take the 
July 4. field prematurely. The Earl of Holland, accom- 
Skefthc panied by the Duke of Buckingham and his younger 
brother, Lord Francis Villiers, left London in the 
evening of the 4th and appeared inarms at the head of a party of 
July 5. Royalist gentlemen in the streets of Kingston. After 
fn armsat” Kinsacking the stables of the Parliamentarian gentry, 
Kingston, j-Q^e off with the horses they had thus acquired, 

leaving behind a declaration repudiating absolute monarchy, and 
declaring for peace and a Parliamentary constitution. Though 
their followers were for the present few in number, the highest 
estimate being five or six hundred, the course of events in Essex 
had shown how easy it was for a small force to sweH into an army.* 
The danger was the greater on account 01 the dubious 
attitude again assumed by the City, On the 4th the Common 
July 4. Council stamped with its approbation a petition in 
monSuncii officcrs of the London trained bands asked 

Silks tha’t“hc that the King might be brought to London to treat 
cometo*^ in person, and not only reiterated the request made 
London. formerly by the City itself, that the London regiments 
might be amalgamated with those of the neighbouring counties, 
, . but asked that the force thus formed might be 
Attitude of enabled to take the field by the addition of cavalry, 
the Houses. petition the Lords heartily consented. The 

Commons, on the other hand, postponed their answer to a 
more convenient season.** 


> Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, July 3, Com. Letter Book. 

• L.J. X. 367 ; D. H. Com. to Livesey, July 4, 5 ; Com. of D. H. to 
Pretty, July 5 ; Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, July $, Com. Letter Book ; 
Gottercll to Denman, July 13, Clarendon MSS, 2,832 ; Grignon to Brienne, 
July O. Tramcriptt\ The Diary, E. 453, 40. * L.J. x. 364. 
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The Common^, in fact, had two days before taken up a 
line which they intended to follow in their negotiation with the 
King. On July 3, they resolved that, if Charles was 
Thm Pro- to be admitted to treat, he must first give his assent 
to three preliminary propositions, thereby engaging 
' to recall his declarations against the adherents of 
Parliament, and promising the establishment of the Presbyterian 
government for three years, and the subordination of the 
militia to Parliament for ten.* The Lords, indeed, insisted 
that the negotiation should be unconditional, but with all their 
zeal for peace, the Commons refused to abandon their require- 
ment of the King’s consent to the three meagre demands which 
they had now made.® 

Would the population of the Southern counties give to 
Charles’s supporters in the field the credit for constitutional 
Holland's **^tcntions which the House of Commons refused 
chances of to himself? Unless this proved to be the case, 
success. Holland’s appeal to arms was doomed to speedy 
failure. Conscious of his own deficiencies as a soldier, he had 
Duibiers obtained the assistance of Dulbier, the Dutchman to 
experiences, all causcs wcrc alike, and who Jiad in his time 

drilled soldiers both for the elder Buckingham and for 
Cromwell. Dulbier was probably attracted to the present 
enterprise by the young Duke of Buckingham, whose father he 
had served. In any case, even if he had been a far better 
^ , soldier than Holland, he could not accomplish much 

A horse-race . , , , -r-r- , f 

to supply with 600 horse. His hopes were set on a horse-race, 
which was shortly to be held on Banstead Downs, as 
from the concourse attending he could liardly fail to find 
recruits for the King. 

In the meanwhile, horses and arms being still sorely needed, 
Holland dashed into Reigate on the 6th, hoping to secure the 

> Z./. 308. 

* “ II Parlamento,” t,e. the House of Commons, “ non si vuole fidare 
del in nessun modo, quando bene gli accordasse tutto quello che li 
domanda dubitando che in sua presenza possa fare sollevare il popolo in 
suo favore, et cos! rimettersi nella sua pristina autoritk.” Salvetti’s News* 
letter, July JJ, Add, MSS. 27,962 M. foL Z42. 
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castle, which was at that time in the possession of a thorough- 
going Independent, Viscount Castlemaine,' usually known in 
^ England as Lord Monson. ^ The townsmen showed 
Holland at no inclination to rally to his side, and on hearing 
eigae. some of Livesey’s troops were approaching, 

Holland withdrew to Dorking. On the morning of the 7th 
he attempted to return, but finding that LiVesey 
had himself arrived with reinforcements, he rode off 
hurriedly towards Kingston. 

Livesey at once gave the word to follow. Holland’s rear 
was overtaken at Ewell ; and a skirmish on the top of the hill 
A spirited followed by a chase into Kingston. The 

chase. Cavaliers, to do them justice, quitted themselves 
like men. As soon as Surbiton Common was passed the 
horsemen, drawing up in the lane, kept the pursuing cavalry in 
check, whilst their own foot made their way in safety into 
Death of Kingston. Lord Francis Villiers, like a gallant boy 
^^rd^ds as he was, had thrown himself into the midst of the 
rear guard, which bore the brunt of the attack. His 
horse having been killed under him he contj^nued to defend 
himself vigorously with his back against an elm tree which rose 
from a hedge, till one of Livesey’s soldiers, slipping to the 
other side of the hedge, dashed his steel cap off his head and 
slew him from behind. Few deaths in that blood-stained 
war struck the imagination of contemporaries with stronger 
pity than that of the high-spirited youth whose ‘ rare 
beauty and comeliness of person’ wrung from Clarendon 
a lament such as might have beseemed a writer of ancient 
Greece.® 

Whether the danger was at an end still depended on the 
temper of the City. Sanguine Royalists had expected that 
large numbers of citizens, perhaps even whole regiments of the 


'‘He was Sir William Monson, lK>rd Monson and Viscount Castle- 
maine in the Irish peerage. He was usually styled in England Lord 
Monson. 

* A True Relation^ £. 451, 30 Aubrey's Nat. HisU and Antiquiti^ 
of Surre^t i. 46 ; Clarke Trials^ fol. 275. 
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trained bands, would make their way to Kingston and declare 
for King Charles.^ On the day of the fight the Derby House 
Continued Committee gave orders that all the boats of the horse 
ferries over the Thames from Lambeth to Shepperton 
should be placed at night under guard on the 
‘Middlesex side, and that by day none should be suffered to 
cross except market people and persons employed in the ser< 
vice of the State.® This state of uncertainty was soon brought 
to an end. Not only did no new recruits join Holland, but 
most of those already with him slipped away by degrees, seek- 
juiy 8. safety in concealment. On the morning of the 
Jivis^Sp Holland himself gave up hope. Accompanied 

hope, by about 200 horse, amongst whom were Buckingham 
and Dulbier, he pushed on without any clear object in view 
through narrow lanes by Harrow to St. Albans, reaching St. 

Neots on the evening of the 9th. In the dark hours 
of the next morning, Colonel Scrope, despatched by 
Fairfax to intercept the fugitives, burst into the little 
town. Dulbier was slain as he stood to arms. Hol- 
land, roused from sleep, took refuge in the archway of 
an inn, slamming to the iron gate which barred the entrance in 
the hope that he might gain time to effect his escape at the 
back. On this side, however, the broad stream of the sluggish 
Escape of Stopped all passage, and the luckless com- 

BuLkmg- mander of an abortive insurrection surrendered on 
condition that his life should be spared. Bucking- 
ham, more fortunate or more adroit, found his way safely 
out of die town in the darkness, and ultimately succeeded in 
reaching the Continent.® 

Contemptible as the whole affair appears to those who are 


.caches 
bt. Neots. 
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He is sur- 
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captured. 


’ Clarendon^ xi. 103. So much may be accepted, especially as it was 
stated at Holland’s trial that the Earl expected 5,000 men from London 
to join him at the horse-race on Banstead Downs. Clarke Trials^ fol. 
267^. The military details given by Clarendon are ^uite incor- 
rect. 

^ Com. of D. H. to the Ferries, July 7, Com. Letter Book. 

* Clarke Trials^ fol. 256; The Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 452, 27 { 
Prince Charleys Sailings E. 452, 32. 
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wise after the event, Holland’s capture was a serious discou- 

DiicoumKe- Royalisis. The Scots especially 

mentc^the regretted the failure of a diversion on wliich they 
had reckoned. Even the prudent Lauderdale wrote 
of the disaster as the greatest which had befallen the King’s 
cause.* 

The Derby House Committee was proportionately elated. 
On the 1 2th, some prisoners from St. Neots having been rescued 
by a mob in the streets of London, the Committee 
in right royal style called on the Lord Mayor to keep 
better order amongst the people, ‘ who are grown to 
that insolency as they will be the judges of the actions of their 
superiors, and take upon them to set at liberty those whom we 
find just cause to restrain, and openly make themselves parties 
to that rebellion by defending those who have appeared in it.' ^ 

The utter collapse of Holland’s attempt to rouse the country 
revealed the disinclination of that large mass of the population 
The which was essentially unpolitical to take arms for the 
d^ITgeJat King. From henceforward it was known at West- 

an end. minster that the domestic danger was at an end. If 

the authority of Parliament was to threatened now 
wiihout. it must be by forces from without the realm, by the 
armies of the Irish Confederates or the Scottish Covenanters, 
or by the fleet which the Prince of Wales was about to bring 
over from Holland. 

The three commissioners sent by the Irish Supreme Coun- 
cil to the Queen and Prince * reached France in April. Of the 
^ three, Antrim was steadfast in declaring that no terms 
A fitSh * of peace would be accepted in Ireland until they had 
negotiation, jjjg approval of the Pope, and that it was 

absolutely necessary that a Catholic Lord-Lieutenant should 
be appointed ; whilst the other two, Muskerry and Browne, 

* Lauderdale to [the Queen?], July 19, Wallis’s Deciphers, Boif/. 
Lib. Mus. 2Q3. In a letter of the same date to Lady Carlisle he expressed 
himself in still stronger terms ; but this may have been merely to give 
pleas ire to his correspondent. 

- D. H. Com. to the Lord Mayor, July 12, Com. Lclttr Book. 

• See p. 109. 
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urged Henrietta* Maria to appoint Ormond lord-lieutenant 
without waiting for the Pope’s approbation, and to sanction 
^ an understanding between Inchiquin and the Con- 
* federates. After some hesitation the Queen gave her 
decision in favour of the latter policy. With the help 
. Ireland Marquis of Worcester — better known by his 

earlier title of Earl of Glamorgan —she pawned what jewels still 
remained in her hands and thereby raised 30,000/. in order 
that Ormond might be well equipped for his duties in Ireland.* 

Before anything could be done, a crisis occurred in Ireland 
which made caution necessary. On May 20 a cessation of 
May 20 signed between Inchiquin and the Supreme 

A\ess«ion Council.® Rinuccini, w'ho had already made his es- 
quin. " cape from Kilkenny, replied by launching an excom- 
Rinuccini munication against all who accepted a cessation made 
caiesa™ who with a man stained by the slaughter of Catholics and 
accept It. desecration and destruction of churches, and de- 

claring that the new league, if it should prove successful, could 
only end in handing over Ireland to those Presbyterians to 
whom Charles had bound himself in Scotland. The Council, 
in return, charged the Nuncio with splitting Ireland into hostile 
factions and with making settled order impossible, by rendering 
eternal the existing feud between the two religions. The 
Supreme Council, in short, saw that Ireland must be united 
before she could be free ; whilst the Nuncio saw no less plainly 
that the English King could form no bond of union. 

The Irish generals were as divided as the Irish people. 
Clanricarde, Preston, and Taaffe placed their swords at the dis- 
The Irish Supreme Council ; Owen O’Neill thre\7 

cem^rak in his lot with the Nuncio.® Through the whole of the 
ividcd. summer of 1648 the Irish. armies were occupied with 
their own intestine disputes. There was little likelihood of 
Ormond being available for service either in England 

remains in Or against the Parliamentary forces in Dublin, and 
Ormond s mission to Ireland was, in consequence, 
indefinitely postponed. 

' Lord Leiccstef^s MSS, fol. 2,2i3b-2,237. ® Vind, Cath, Uih, £8. 

• Loj‘d Leicester's MSS, fol. 1,949 2,090. 
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June 25. 
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between 
the Dutch 
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Mazarin, too, upon whose help the Queen had counted, was 
involved in troubles which rendered it impossible for him to 
May ^ assist her. In the spring, indeed, Turenne’s victory 
Zusmarshausen, which bent the haughty spirit of 
hausen. Ferdinand III., had made it almost certain that the 
end of the war in Germany could not be long postponed. The 
Dutch, however, by signing a separate peace with Spain, which 
had been proclaimed on May 26, had strengthened the Spanish 
May 36. government in its determination to persist in its own 
hostilities with France, now that it was secured 
against any further attack from the armies and fleets 
of the Republic. It was of still greater import that 
an opposition to Mazarin’s government was growing up 
amongst the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris — an opposition 
which soon afterwards ripened into the political agitation of the 
Fronde. Anxious as Mazarin might be to weaken the Inde- 
pendent army by sending some small assistance to the Irish or 
the Scots, it was now evident that he would need for his own 
purposes all the money he could command. 

In another quarter also the English Royalists were doomed 
to disappointment. The young Prince of OraiS^’e, William II., 
Hopes from succecdcd his father as Stadtholder in the 

the Prince Spring of 1 64 7 , was ardent and adventurous, and in 
of Orange. would help in the deliverance of his 

father-in-law, the Committee of Estates had sent Sir William 
Bellenden into the Netherlands to plead with him for assist- 
Beiiendcn’s I^^llenden soon found that though the Prince 

mission. w^as warlike the commercial oligarchy which held 
July 9. the purse-strings were lovers of peace, and on July 9 
His report, nothing beyond fair words was to be 

had. He had also to tell of a party at the Queen’s Court which 
was eager that the King should owe his deliverance to a 
Cavalier rising in England rather than to the Presbyterian 
Scots.' 

Already, however, the die had been cast. On July 8, only 
two days before the hopes of the Cavaliers were finally extin- 


' Bellenden to Lanark, July 9, Hamilton Papers^ 228. 
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guished at St. NeotSi Hamilton’s army crossed the border 
and occupied Carlisle. He had with him about 10,500 men, 
little more than a third part of the force on which 
HamitoD he had counted, though Langdale was expected to 
KngCuid. join him with three thousand more. Hamilton him- 
6is defects Self had nonc of the qualities of a successful com- 
^com- mander.^ He suffered himself to be bearded with 
impunity by Callander, his Lieutenant-General, and 
only escaped outward humiliation by assuming the appear- 
ance of being convinced of the wisdom of whatever proposals 
Deficiencies Were made by his subordinate. His soldiers were 
of his army, rccruits, and scarcely one out of five amongst 
the infantry knew how to handle a musket or a pike, whilst 
the cavalry had yet to learn how to keep their seats. Artil- 
lery he had none, and he was so short of money that his 
men were driven to plunder the country round Carlisle, thereby 
alienating the English population on whose help he had 
counted.* 

Such an army could not advance rapidly. Its first forward 
movement was delayed till the i6th. Lambert, good officer as 
July 16. he was, fell back with his small force, skirmishing 
wherever a strong defensive position was to be found. 
July 17. Leaving a garrison in Appleby Castle, he quartered 
Lumbert jjis men at Bowes and Barnard Castle, where he 
Bow« and hopcd to bc able to hold the Stainmoor Pass, which 
CaLtie. rises with a sharp ascent from Westmoreland, and to 
find support from reinforcements summoned to his aid from 
Yorkshire. The Scots, on their part, leisurely established 
themselves at KirkbyThore, a waiting the arrival of ammunition 
and reinforcements. In addition to the levies still to be raised 
for them in Scotland, they expected to be joined by 3,000 men 
who were to be brought from Ireland by Sir George Monro, 
the nephew of Major-General Robert Monro, the commander 


* “ The Duke,” says Mrs. Wilson in Old Mortality (ch. v.), “ that 
was him that lost his head at London— folk said it wasna a very gude ane, 
but it was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman.” 

“ Burnet^ v. 49-51 ; A Declaration from Scotland, £. 453, 5 ; 
TuincTs Memoirs, 59. 
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of the Sa>ttish forces in Ulster.^ This enforced leisure was 
utilised by them in the siege of Appleby Castle. 

For some time Hamilton had been in expectation of money 
and arms from France, and of the landing of the Prince of 
sirWiiiiM Wales in Scotland. About the middle of July Sir 
sotUmS.*” William Fleming arrived from the Queen, with but 
Conditions ^ Small supply of arms, and no money at all. He 
Prints announced that the Prince of Wales would only 
com ng. come on condition that he was allowed to use the 
English Prayer Book in his public devotions. To this were 
added other stipulations of which we only know that they 
were considered scarcely less obnoxious by the Scottish 
leaders.* 

If these conditions were brought to light, Hamilton’s policy 
would become untenable in Scotland. Already the General 
Hamilton Assembly, which had met on July 12 , was thundering 
cundemned ^gainst him as a traitor to the Covenant. In vain 
Alembiy. Laudcrdale, who more than any other man in Scot- 
land represented the insurrection of the lay feeling 
dale s hopes, against clerical predominance, struggled to avert 
open division. He was proud of his countr/^and of the part 
which he expected to see his country take, “ It is Scotland,” 
he wrote, “ and Scotland only, can save the King and England. 
All others have their rise from the expectation of Scotland.” * 
It was not so easy to obtain the consent of the more distinctively 
Scottish part of the nation to an alliance with an Episcopalian 
king. Scotland was riven in twain, but the spirit of her people 
was not with Lauderdale and Hamilton. 


Hamilton 
condemned 
by the 
Oeneral 
Aaaembly. 


• A Perfect Weekly Account, E. 453, 19 ; Bloody News from the Scottish 

Army, E. 453, 24 ; A Bloody Fight in the North, E. 454, 10 ; A True 
Relation, E. 454, 14 ; But net, vi. 52 ; Hodgson’s Memoirs in Original 
Memoirs, II 3. For the relationship between Sir George and Robert 
Monro, see Grignon to Brienne, B. O. Transetipts. 

* Lauderdale to Lady Carlisle, July 19 ; Lauderdale and Lanark to 
jermyn, July 19, Wallis’s despatches, Bodl. Lib. Mus. 203, pp. 53, 55. 
These letters were printed on Aug. 16, under the title of The Design of 
the Present Committee of Estates, E. 459 > 5 * 

» IbiL, E. 459, 5. 
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The time was rapidly approaching when the strength of an 
army without either discipline or enthusiasm would be tested 
Hamiiton't ^ enemy lacking in neither. Cromwell, indeed, 
danger. had all Lauderdalc’s dislike of clerical intolerance, 
June s8. but he had what I^uderdale had not, a perception 
^vT'^^the of the value of free spiritual life to the national Veil- 
situation. being. “ I pray God,” he wrote to Fairfax, whilst he 
was still detained by the resistance of Pembroke, “teach' this 
nation and those that are over us, and your Excellency and all 
us that are under you, what the mind of God may be in all 
this, and what our duty js. Surely it is not that the poor ^ 
godly people of this kingdom should still be made the object 
of wrath and anger, nor that our God would have our necks 
under a yoke of bondage ; for these things that have lately 
come to pass have been the wonderful w^orks of God ; break- 
ing the rod of the oppressor, as in the day of Midian, not with 
garments much rolled in blood, but by the terror of the Lord, 
who will yet save His people and confound His enemies.” * 
Cromweirs hours of weary waiting w'ere at last coming to 
an end. His guns had been recovered from the mud of the 
July 4 Severn,® and on July 4 his batteries opened.^ On 
PeinbroKe the iith Poyei surrendered both town and castle. 

battereui ^ 

He and three other officers were left to the mercfy of 
the Parliament which they had formerly served, whilst seven - 
July II more, who in the last war had fought on the 

tosurrcSder side, Were to go into exile for two years. All 

other persons were to be protected against plunder, 
and to be at liberty to return to their homes. Cromwell was 
now free to hasten northwards to aid Lambert in his uneqjal 
struggle. 


' Carlyle misread this word as ‘that,* and consequently inserted 
‘may discern’ afterwards without MS. authority in order to make 
sense. 

* Cromwell to Fairfax, June 28, Carlylty Letter Ixi. 

* See p. 1 54. ^ Perf. Occurrences, £. 525, 5. 
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Whilst Cromwell was on his northward march, opinion at 
Westminster was divided on the elementary question, whether 
1648. the Scots were enemies or friends. Whatever the 
rfSung* cause may have been, the feeling of the Presbyterian 
iheTwo majority in the House of Lords was far more un- 

Houses. compromising in its Royalism than that of the 

Presbyterian majority in the House of Commons. On July 18 
juiviB. the Peers rejected a declaration in which the Com- 
^ons had qualified the invaders as enemies.* The 
clashing between the Houses on the subject of the 
three propositions* had not abated, ^id on the 20th 
the Commons insisted upon the danger of entering 
on a negotiation with the King without previous 
security. Those, they said, who having taken part 
in the recent insurrections were now clamouring for an uncon- 
ditional treaty, would upon that pretence, ‘if such a treaty 
should be yielded unto, press the Parliament to yield up all in 
that treaty, to the end they may set up an absolute tyranny, 
that they as instruments ’ might ‘ share therein, and repair 
themselves with the spoil of the Commonwealth.’ ** 

There is some reason to think that the idea of placing the 
« , . Duke of Gloucester on the throne was under these 

Proposal to . . , , , 

make the circumstances revived, as the shortest way out of 


the Scots 
enemies. 

July 30 . 
The Am- 
mons insist 
on the three 
propositions. 


] 'uke of 

(Gloucester 

King. 


the difficulty if the attempt to open negotiations 
with the King should prove abortive.^ The l^ords 
would hear of none of these things. On the 21st they not 

* LJ, X. 384. * See p. 159. • L,J, x. 386. 

* Salvelti’s Ntivsletier^ July Atid. MSS, 27,962, M, fol. 144. 



THE MANIFESTO OF THE SCOTS 


only persisted in their rejection of the proposal to declare 
the invaders enemies, but assocmted themselves further 
T-iiyai ^hh the Scottish cause by ordering the publica- 
uTe ^ manifesto issued by the Scottish Com- 

Scots. mittee of Estates against toleration either of the 
A Sw«i*h sects or of those who used the Book of Common 
mat. ebo. 1 Qj^ 22 nd the Commons replied by 

decia^ sending to press their own declaration that the 
enemies. gcots wcrc cnemics, without waiting longer for the 
approbation of the Lords.® 

Obviously the Scottish manifesto was intended to conciliate 
the support of the English Presbyterians, not to give voice 
louder- to a policy which no serious man can ever have 
of the expected to carry out with Charles upon the throne, 
manifesto. Lauderdale indeed could write to Lady Carlisle as if 
he approved of it in his heart. I dare,” he asserted, both 
answer for the honesty of the matter of it, and for the rudeness 
of the form and language,® for truly it was the work of very 
few hours, not above four and twenty.”^ More of his real 
opinion is doubtless to be found in a conversation which he 
held about this time with Robert Baillie. “ Lauder- 

Hisconvcr- , , ,, -n* // • i i « 

sationwiih dale,” wrote Baillie, ‘‘continues kind to me, and 
regrates ® much the difference between us ; ® fears it 
become a fountain of great evils, either the overthrow of the 
design for the King against the scctarists, or the putting up of 
the malignant party so high that they will hardly be gotten 
ruled, at best the making of the government of our church, as 
we exercise it, to be abhorred by all in England and abroad, 
and intolerable to our own State at home.”^ Lauderdale’s 
was the voice of the irreligious statesman attempting to rule 
the enthusiasms of the world by humouring them. Other 
men, far less able than himself, perceived that if Hamil- 
ton’s enterprise succeeded, it would be to the advan*‘ige 


‘ Declaration of the Committee of Estates, £. 453, 32. 

* C.f, V. 644. • Did he write it himself? 

* Lauderdale to Lady Carlisle, July 8, Boil. Lid. Mus. 203, p. 50. 

* i.e. regrets. * i.e. between the nobles and the clergy. 

' Baillie, iii. 64. 
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of the pure Royalists and not to that of the Presbyterian Con- 
stitutionalists. Whatsoever you hear of the Duke Hamil- 
ton declaring," wrote an English Cavalier, *‘be confident he 
is for Episcopacy, and will in time hiake their kirkmen to 
know it .” } 

Lauderdale was already appointed to a mission on which 
his special arts were likely to avail him more than on a public 
Lauderdale Stage. He was to visit the Prince of Wales in the 
Prfncc? inducing him to come to Scotland, without 

^ imposing those conditions which had been declared 
The Mnoe indispensable in the message brought by Fleming.* 
f(ir Helvoet- The young Charles was now almost in an indepen- 
dent position. He had sailed from Calais on or 
about July 9, and on his arrival in Holland had been 
enthusiastically welcomed on board the fleet awaiting him at 
Helvoetsluys.* 

In the Prince’s council no good understanding prevailed. 
Culpepper and Hopton headed one party which was ready to 
Parties in his niake the utmost possible concessions to the Presby- 
wuncii. terians, and it had been by their influence that 
Willoughby of Parham had been named Vic(?Admiral.^ A 
second party, which gathered round Hyde, wished to see no 
w^avering on the subject of Episcopacy and no concession to 
the Scots. The supporters of this policy had been treated 
with studied rudeness whilst still in France by Jermyn, who 
took the side of their opponents, and Hyde himself had been 
left to find his own way to Holland as best he might, instead 
of being allowed to accompany the Prince. Yet, though 
Hyde was as yet absent, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the cause which he had at heart had found a champion in 
Prince Rupert. 

Between these conflicting factions it was hard for the Prince, 
now a youth of eighteen, to steer his course. The question 

* Rmhw, vii. 1,197. 

* Lauderdale to [the Queen?], July 19, BodU Lib, Mus, 203, p. 6l. 

■ Clarendon^ xi. 32. 

* The Duke of York being officially Lord High Admiral. Hatton to 
Nicholas, Aug. 29, Nicholas Papers^ i. 90. 
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July aa. 
The Prince 
off Yar- 
mouth. 


of his relations 'witti the Scots might, however, be deferred 
till after Fleming’s return, and on the i6th he announced 
July i6. intention of putting to sea.* On the 17th he 
gave Orders for the issue of a Declaration to the 
puTtoaea, effect that he had taken arms to settle religion in 
July accordance with the terms of the Engagement 
DecUMSon* bctwccn his father and the Scots, to restore the 
to be issued, j^ing to his throne, and to bring about an act of 
oblivion and the disbandment of all armies.^ 

On the 22nd the Prince’s fleet was in Yarmouth roads. 
If he could have established himself in the town so as to form 
July aa. ^ nuclcus for a rising of the gentlemen of Norfolk, 
cTff things would have gone hard with Fairfax, who was 

mouth. still detained before Colchester. The Prince, how- 
ever, had no land force with him, and though a large party 
amongst the townsmen was willing to admit him, the magistrates, 
supported by a small body of troops, were able to suppress 
July 23. the movement in his favour. Finding that nothing 
foAhT*'** gained by longer stay, he sailed for the 

Downs. Downs,* where he found that, though Walmer Castle 
had surrendered, the castles of Deal and Sandown continued 
to hold out for the King. 

The Prince’s approach did not fail to give encouragement 
to his partisans in London. On July 22, at the re- 
b^tween the Qucst of the City, the Lords revoked an order given 
Houses to Skippon to raise troops for the de- 
Riven to fence of Parliament independently of the Committee 

bKippOn» • M rni 1 1 t « 1 

of Militia.^ The Commons, on the other hand, stood 
Pro“I^e?‘ by the order given to Skippon ; but on the 28th they 
compromise ^ compromisc on the more important 

treaty. qucstion of the negotiation with the King, con- 
senting to waive their three propositions if the Lords were 


Houses on 
an order 
given to 
bkippon. 

July 38. 
Pro osed_ 
compromise 
o I the 
treaty. 


* The Prince of Wales to Hamilton, July Hamilton Papers, 232. 

* Order by the Prince, July Z.y. x. 399 ; Declaration by the Prince, 
E. 547, 14. 

’ The Bailiflfs of Yarmouth to the Com. of D. H. July 29, Z.y. 399 ; 
Com. of D. H. to Hammond, July 27, Com, Letter Book, 

* A/- X. 379 » 389 ; C*-/ V. 651. 
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willing to fix the place for the treaty in the Isle of Wight 
instead of in London or the neighbourhood.^ It was said at 
the time that this compromise was suggested by the Inde- 
pendents, who feared lest if they continued to oppose the treaty 
they would be swept away by popular indignation.^ 

The chance that this compromise would be accepted was 
much increased by the publication of an intercepted letter 
July 31. from one of Hamilton’s agents in London. “ We 
are in this City,” declared the writer, “generally 
letter. . Q^\y Skippon makes some disturbance by 

listing horse and foot, which, though inconsiderable to what 
we have listed for us, yet we hope not only to null his listing, 
but out him from his being General of this City. The Lords 
have already done something, but wait for some further en- 
couragement from hence ; to which purpose the Common 
Council are about framing a petition.” ^ This letter reminded 
the citizens of the danger of bloodshed within their own walls, 
and without their support the Peers were unable to hold out. 

Aug. X. On August I, the day after the letter was read to the 
acce^i^ Common Council, the Lords accep^d the com- 
compromise. promise of the Commons.^ By fixing the place for 
the treaty in the Isle of Wight the Commons had at least 
succeeded in keeping the King at a sufficient distance from 
London to prevent his throwing himself into the City to head 
an insurrection against their own authority. 

Charles at least had no intention of being bound by the 
July 31 manifesto of the Scots. On July 31 he wrote to the 
Charles Committee of Estates, telling them that though he 

declares , . ... 

himself noi could not assent to all tnat they had put forth, 
he was confident that ‘upon a calm and friendly de- 
manifesto. agreement was easy.’ ® As usual, he bound 

himself to nothing. 


* C,/. V. 649. • Grignon to Brienne, Aug. Transcripts, 

■ W. G. to Sir A. Gibson, July 26. The Letters . , . and other 

Papers^ which were communicated to the Common Council^ E. 456, 31. 

* L,J, X. 405. 

* The King to the Committee of Estates, July 31, Cary’s Mem, of the 
Civil IVar^ i. 443. 
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Warwick had*not yet completed his task of weeding out all 
the disaffected seamen from the ships under his command,' and 
The two it is possible that an immediate attack by the Prince 
fleets. Qf Wales would have laid London bare on the side 
of the sea. The Prince, however, was short of money, not 
’’having wherewithal to pay his crews. He accordingly resorted 
Merchant, to the desperate expedient of seizing merchantmen 
by on their passage through the Downs, and, on the 

Prince. 29th, having secured several prizes— one alone being 
Alctter*?© valued at 20,000,® he wrote to the Common Council 
the City. asking for that sum to be paid him in support of his 
patriotic enterprise, adding that on receipt of it he would 
liberate the captured vessels.^ 

On reading this letter the City drew up a spasmodic petition 
to the Houses, asking for the speedy liberation of the King, and 
The City f^r an immediate cessation of arms.^ The Commons 
MbMtfont likely to humour the City merchants by 

Aug 4. granting so unreasonable a request, and on August 4 
Commons* declared all who aided the Prince to be guilty 

declaration of high treason, not before one member at least had 
whThcip^** asked that the Prince himself might be included in 
the Pnnce. Condemnation.* After a while, the feeling in the 
City grew less cordial towards the Prince, who, while posing as 
a friend, blockaded the Thames and stopped the course of 
trade. 

Though the Prince was not yet in a position to make the 

The Prince's Thames which he had in contem- 

presenceen- plation, his piescnce in the Downs served as an 
decWions encouragement to those who in various quarters 
for the King. hesitating to declare openly for the King. Be- 

fore the end of July, Boynton, the Governor of Scarborough, 


The City 
.isks for a 
cessation. 

Aug 4« 
The 

Commons'^ 

declaration 


' Warwick to the Com. of D. II., Z.y. x. 414. 

* Whitelocke^ 327. 

* The Prince of Wales to the City, July 29, Tlit Declaration of his 
Highness^ E. 457, 14. 

* z.y. X. 427. 

^ C.y. V. 661 ; Salvetti to Gondi, Aug. Add. AISS. 27,96a, fol. 
151 ; , ■ ■ ? to Joachimi, Aug. A 2 SS. 17,677, S, fol. 176. 
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announced bis defection from his Parliamentary masters.' It 
was scarcely less of a calamity that Batten, who had been 
juiyaS! detained in London by the .Derby House Com- 
mittee, had made his escape, carrying with him 
borough. to the Prince in the Downs ^ The Constant Warwick,* 
to Parliamentary ships.’ As might 

have been expected, the Prince received the old 
sailor graciously and conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. The vessels comprising the Prince*s fleet now reached 
the number of eleven.’ 

In other parts of England the Parliamentary authorities 
wrere sufficiently circumspect to avert impending danger. At 
, Portsmouth an attempt made by some sailors to sei/e 

An attempt . • . i. 

on Pons- the place in collusion with some of the soldiers of the 
garrison was detected and baffied, and a similar plot 
Oxford discovered amongst the soldiers at Oxford was likc- 
State of the ^ise suppressed. The attitude of the population of 
West. Devon and Cornwall was so menacing that, at the 
request of the Commons, Fairfax countermanded orders which 
he had given for the withdrawal of two regiment^ quartered in 
the West under Sir Hardress Waller.^ 

That such schemes of revolt should have been even un- 
successfully entertained was sufficiently alarming, and it w^as 
Parliament pt^ssible to guurd entirely against them as 

long as Parliament had no army capable of taking 
the field in the South of England. As there was 
South. expectation of Fairfaxes speedy release, the 

hopes of Independents and of all who wished ill to the King's 
cause were fixed on Cromwell, whilst the Royalists took the 
opportunity of his absence to redouble their machinations 
against him. When, on August i, a numerously signed 

‘ The Mayor of Hull and others to Lenthall, Aug. 3, enclosing a 
narrative, Tanner AfSS. Ivii. fols. 167, 169. 

* The Resolution of the Prime of Wales ^ E. 456, 2 

* The eleven ships measured 3,690 tons, and carried 274 guns and 
1,200 men. 

< The Kingdom^ s Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 456, 8 ; The Moderate^ E. 
457, 21. 
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petition for Lilbiirne’s release was presented to the House 
of Commons it was supported in that House with singular 
Aug. s. unanimity, and on the 2nd the Lords, no less 
Smmoni Unanimously, concurred with the Commons.^ That 
uibume’s Houses, agreeing in nothing else, should 

liberation, h^ve agreed in this, can hardly be explained, except 

ThelSrtfs supposition that the Presbyterians expected 

concur. Lilbumc, when once at large, to prove a thorn in the 
side of Cromwell.* 

The Lords* vote on Lilburne’s freedom was promptly 
followed by the appearance of Major Huntington, who had 
Major formerly been in Cromweirs confidence, but who, 
blfof«"the°” having persisted in supporting the King after Crom- 
LotS found it hopeless to continue negotiations, 

Jiisnanm- resigned, or probably had been compelled to 

live, resign, his position in the army. He now came 
forward to tell the story, as he understood it, of the relations 
of Cromwell with the army and the King in the preceding 
year, drawing the inference that Cromwell had all the time been 
aiming at supreme power for himself, and had no sincerity in 
him. Cromwell, he said, liad asserted that ‘ every single man 
is judge of just and right as to the good and ill of a king- 
dom ; that the interest of honest men is the interest of the 


> C./. V, 657 ; L,J. X. 408. 

* <‘John Lilburne ... at length is come off with credit, his 
greatest credit being his late moderation, which wrought so far on the 
moderate parly of both Houses that they all joined together against 
Cromweirs faction, and voted him a present enlargement. ... Now then, 
seeing honest John is got loose, it will not be long ere Mr. Speaker and 
Noll Cromwell be both brought to the stake ; for he means to have a bout 
with them to some purpose, I can tell you.” Merc, Pragmaticus^ E. 457, 
II. “I could,” wrote Lilburne in 1649, “at my plea<«ure have been 
revenged of him . . . either by divisions in his army ... or by joining 
in impeaching him with Major Huntington ; which 1 had matter enough 
to do, and was earnestly solicited to it again and again, and might have 
had money enough to boot in my low and exhausted condition to have 
done it ; yet 1 scorned it.” Legal and Fundamental Liberties^ p. 32, £. 
567, I. As to the quarter from which Lilburne received support we have 
a statement that Sir John Maynard, one of the eleven members, begged 
strongly for his liberation. A Speech by Sir J, Maynard^ £. 458, 2. 
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kingdom ; . . . that it is lawful to pass through any forms of 
government for the accomplishing of his ends ; and, therefore, 
either to purge the Houses and support jthe remaining party by 
force everlastingly or to put a period to them by force is very 
lawful and suitable to the interest of honest men ; that it is 
lawful to play the knave with a knave.* ^ 

Huntington’s narrative was probably somewhat distorted, 
but there is no reason to doubt that it was substantially accu- 
its general i^te. Cromwell’s mind was not cast in a rigid mould, 
accuracy, expressions uttered at different times and 

under different circumstances were not to be reconciled with 
any one political formula. He was never a rigid Parliamen- 
tarian, and even when he deferred most humbly to the two 
Houses, it was because he regarded them rather as a necessary 
source of authority than, as Eliot might have styled them, the 
mouthpiece of the national will. He would never have urged 
that ‘the interest of honest men* ought in any case to be post- 
poned to the national will, however clearly expressed. As for 
the startling assertion that Cromwell held it to be ‘ lawful to 
play the knave with a knave,* more information^han we now 
possess is needed before any sober judgment can be pro- 
nounced upon it. Cromwell was certainly not one of those 
simple-minded men who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and he undoubtedly did not think it in accordance with his 
duty to inform his political opponents what means he was 
about to adopt to countermine their machinations. 

Those who had hoped to make Lilburne an instrument for 
the destruction of Cromwell vrere not long in discovering their 
I iiburne ^lis^take. Lilbume at once declared Huntington to 
attacks have acted basely in accusing another of crimes in 
Huntington, himself participated, and of attacking one 

who was absent in the service of his country. “A coward,** 
said Lilburne in conclusion, “ lies upon advantage.** ® 

Lilburne was not to be induced to damage a man who was 
fighting against the Scots. With amusing self-sufficiency he 

‘ Huntington’s Narrative, Aug. 2, L,J. x. 408. 

‘ lAe Moderate^ £. 457, 21. 
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wrote a patronising letter to Cromwell, Mending,’ as he said, ‘ a 
hand to help him up again, as not loving a Scotch interest.’ 


CAMPAIGM OP PRESTON. 
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“To demonstrate unto you,” he wrote to Cromwell regardless 
Aug 3 grammar, “ that I am no staggerer from my 
CromwSL*^ first principles that I engaged my life upon nor from 
you, if you are what you ought to be, and what you 
are now strongly reported to be ; although if I prosecuted or 

VpL. IV. H 
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desired revenge for a hard and almost starving imprisonment, 
1 could have had of late the choice of tsrenty opportunities to 
have paid you to the purpose ; but I scorned it, especially when 
you are low ; and this assure yourself that if ever my hand be 
upon you, it shall be when you arc in your full glory, if then you 
shall decline from the ways of truth and justice.” 

**This letter,” added Lilburne in his account of the affair, 
**as I have been told by the bearer,^ was very welcome to 
Cromweii’i Cromwell, without being inordinately grate- 

reception ful, may well have been pleased to find that when an 
' old friend was doing his best to mangle his repu- 

tation, an old enemy had stepped forward to take his part, 
though in a somewhat uncouth fashion. 

Whilst the Presbyterians were intriguing at Westminster, 
Cromwell was steadily pressing on. Sending the bulk of his 
cavalry forward to strengthen Lambert, he followed with three 
regiments of foot, one of horse, and a small party of dragoons. 

^ On August I he reached Leicester. “ Our brigade,” 
wrotc onc who served under him, “ came hither to- 
* • day. Our marches long, and want of shoes and 

stockings gives discouragement to our soldiers, having received 
no pay these many months to buy them, nor can we procure 
any,* unless we plunder, which was never heard of by any 
under the Lieutenant-General’s conduct nor will be, though 
they march barefoot, which many have done, since our ad- 
Aug.s. vance from Wales.” ^ Before long, probably at 

Nwth- Nottingham on the 5th, the sufferings of the weary 

amptoo, soldiers wer? alleviated by the arrival of 2,500 pairs 
of shoes from Northampton, and of 2,500 pairs of stockings 
from Coventry.* 

As yet Cromwell had no tram of artillery with him, and his 
brigade had therefore to remain at Doncaster from the 8th to 

* ue» Sexby. • TA€ Legal Fundamental Liberties, p. 32, E. 567, i. 

* <nor any can procure* in text. * The Moderate, E. 457, 21. 

* The shoes and stockings had at least arrived before the brigade 
reached Doncaster on the 8th, The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 459, 19. 
According to The Moderate, £. 457 > 21, they were expected to be found 
SI Nottingham, 
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the 11th, awaiting jts arrival from Hull.^ He utilised the delay 
by bringing help to the besiegers of Pontefract, driving the 
g Royalists out of the town and cooping them up in 
Cromwell at thc castle.^ He had also to conduct an operation 
from which considerable benefit was likely to accrue 
tp his own command. He left behind him some new levies 
which had lately joined him from the midland counties, and in 
their place took away with him the old soldiers who had hitherto 
The name of b^^n Carrying on the siege. It was at Pontefract 
Ironsides, CromwelPs men were first called by the nick- 

name of Ironsides, a term which had hitherto been appro- 
.priated to himself.^ It was not, however, an epithet which 
came into general use for some time to come. 

The approach of Cromwell w^as the more w'elcome to the 
few friends of Parliament in the North, as a recent event had 
Hidden brought clcarly before their minds the impossibility 
dangers trusting in the fidelity even of men w^ho had 

Hen^* ’’ hitherto been forward in the Parliamentaty cause, 
def^donat August 9 Henry Lilburne, the Lieutenant- 
Tynemouth, Govemor of Tyncmouth Castle, a brother of John 
and Robert, declared for the King. He had been disgusted 
at the real or alleged plot of some amongst the Levellers to 
murder the King whilst still at Hampton Court, and was sub- 
sequently charged with having given information against his 
brother John as being concerned in the design.^ Whatever 
may have been the motives of his defection, he did not live to 
Aug. la tell his own story. In the night, Hazlerigg des- 
Hc IS slain, patched a party from Newcastle to recover the castle. 
The assault was successful, and in the dark hours of the 

morning of the loth, Henry Lilburne met a soldier’s death in 

* 

* Com. of D. 11 . to Fairfax, Aug. 2, Cow, Letter Book, At that time 
Cromwell appears to have expected to reach Doncaster on the 14th, a date 
which he anticipated by six days. 

* The Moderate Intelligencer y E. 459, 29. 

■ The Resolution of the Ring’s Subjects y E. 456, 18. 

* The Second Part of England's New Chains Discoveredy p. 6, E. 548, 
16 ; see also a petition to Fairfax from other incriminated persons, who 
charge Henry Lilburne with bringing false accusations against them, Nov* 
28, 1647, Cla 7 ‘ke Papersy L 419. 
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defending the post against those by whom it had been en- 
trusted to him. 

It was not, however, by the loss or the maintenance ot a 
single fortress that the great issue could be decided. On 
July 31. July 31 Appleby Castle surrendered to the Scots on 
honourable terms, and Hamilton, who had at last 
aurrenden. received reinforcements and artillery from Scotland, 
and who was expecting soon to be joined by the further rein- 
forcements which Sir George Monro had brought over from 
Ireland,' felt himself in a condition to advance. On August 2 
Aug. a. he reached Kendal, from which place he threw out 
at*iCf?nd 2 parties of horse to forage and plunder as far as Dent 
lambert Scdbcrgh. As the way past Dent led into 

compelled to Wensleydale, Lambert, whose position at Bowes and 
fall ck. Barnard Castle was thus completely turned, fell back 
on Richmond in order to guard Yorkshire against attack. 
Here, however, he received information which convinced him 
Aug. V * ^hat it was not through Wensleydale that the Scots 
hIraSfat would advance.* He now thought it certain that 
Richmond, would either march directly southwards through 
Lancashire, or cross into Yorkshire from Ribl^esdale by the 
valley of the Aire, in order to break up the siege of Pontefract 
with the help of the Yorkshire Cavaliers.® Holding that the 
latter movement was far more probable than the former, Lam- 
and fall! retreated from Richmond and took up a posi- 

back on tion between Knaresborough and Leeds, in which he 
would be able to await the arrival of Cromwell, and 
at the same time to check the advance of the Scots against 
Pontefract so far as it was possible for his scanty forces to hold 
them back. 

To fall on Lambert before Cromwell reached him was en- 
tirely out of Hamilton’s power. He lingered at Kendal, where, 

‘ See p, 165. 

» Moderate^ E. 457, 21 ; The Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 457, 33. 

* The first mention of the supposed intention of the Scots to pass into 
Vorkshire is in a letter written from Richmond on Aug. 3, Perfect Occuf- 
fences^ £. 525, 15 ; but Lambert would not have fallen back unless he had 
suspected it a day or two sooner. 
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being still without horses and artillery, he seized from the 
country people such baggage horses as he could find, thereby 
Auk. 8. arousing a feeling of hostility which was not favour- 
able to a speedy advance. The season, too, was 
Kendal. against him. The rain poured down incessantly, and 
brooks easily crossed in other years were now raging torrents. 
Langdaic’. Langdalc, impatient of the delay, pushed on to 
projects. Settle, hoping to win over the governor of Skipton to 
betray the castle to him, and probably intending, in case of 
success, to relieve Pontefract. If he could carry with him the 
sluggish Scots, he might even make his way to the eastern 
coast, and set free the hard-pressed Royalists at Colchester. 
“God,” wrote Hamilton to him on the ist, “increase the dis- 
traction of London, and send you Skipton, and preserve our 
friends in Colchester.” * 

In the meanwhile the Scottish army was suffering from in- 
ternal distractions, which Hamilton was powerless to appease. 
Monro's Monro arrived at Kendal with intelligence that he 
arrival. had brought his contingent from Ireland across the 
border. His veterans would have been well employed in 
stiffening the raw levies which constituted the bulk of the main 
army ; but Monro refused to take orders from Callander or 
Baillie, whilst Callander objected to receive him as an inde- 
pendent commander. Hamilton, after some hesitation, could 
find no other remedy but to direct Monro to tarry behind, and 
to form a separate army of four or five thousand men, in con- 
junction with Musgrave’s English force. For all practical 
purposes Monro might as well have remained in Ireland.* 

On August 9 Hamilton advanced towards Hornby,® and 

* Hamilton to Langdale, Aug. 7, Clarke Trials, fol. 148. An inter- 
cepted letter in which Langdale expressed to Lucas his intention of coming 
to his aid was printed at the time (E. 457, 20). 

* Musgrave (Clarendon MSS. 2,869) sets down the combined army as 
being < above 7,000 ’ after he and Monro had been joined by the fugitives 
from Preston. They must, therefore, at this time have numbered about 
four or five thousand. 

* A Letter from Holland, E. 467, 21. This is a long account of the 
whole expedition written by an English Royalist who accompan^d the 
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th^re settled down once more« He was still theie on the X 3 th 
when he received a visit from Langdale, who had ridden over 
Aug. 9. from Settle to tell him of the gathering of the Par- 
liamentary forces in Yorkshire, though whether he 
Homby. awarc that Lambert had been joined by Crom- 

must remain uncertain. At a council of war 
of war. Middleton and Turner recommended a movement 
into Yorkshire to meet the enemy in front ; whereas Hamilton 
and Baillie were in favour of continuing their southern advance 
A march through Lancashire. Hamilton held to his own 
LMcIshire opinion, and as Callander professed himself neutral, 
decided on. the Commander- in-chief for once carried his sub- 
ordinates with him. He seems to have been influenced by the 
hope that Manchester would declare in his favour, and that 
Lord Byron, who, after the failure of many schemes for getting 
the neighbouring fortresses into his hands, was waiting at 
Llanrwst for the approach of the Scottish army, would prove 
a valuable ally to the invaders.' Of any suspicion of danger 
from Cromweirs lion-spring across the Yorkshire fells no hint 
has reached hs. 

After this decision Langdale returned to Sefite, drew in his 
forces, and directed them towards Preston, where he was to 
lungdaie Hamilton. On the night of the i6lh, according 

statement, he received intelligence that 
Preston. Cromwell was but three miles off. According to the 
Aug. x6. Scottish authorities, Langdale persistently asserted 
CrolSS^u^s that he had to do merely with Colonel Ashton and 
approach, l^ncashire levies. Certainty is in this case un- 
attainable, but it is more probable that the Scottish version 

army, but could not get employment in it on account of his former activity 
against the Covenant. 

‘ Hamilton’s advance to Hornby on the 9th is gathered from a letter 
written by him on the 8th announcing his intention of moving there. 
Clarke Trials^ fol. 146b. See also Langdalc’s relation, Chetham Soc, 
Civil War Tracts of Lancashire^ 267 ; Turner’s Memoirs, 62. ITie 
writer of the iMterfrom Hoilaful (E. 467, 21) puts the decision to march 
through Lancashire at Kirkby Thore. Very likely it was discu:»sed at 
Hornby a second time. 
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is corrixt, and that Langdale treated the rumour at the time 
as an idle taleJ 

However this may have been, the rumour was absolutely 
tiue. On the iith Cromwell, having at last received his 
^ artillery from Hull, was at liberty to move, and 
.Cromueif* having had ample opportunities of conferring with 
Lambert during the last few days, he joined forces 
with him on the 13th between Knaresborough and Wetherby.® 
"Even with the addition of the Lancashire forces under Ashton, 
Cromwell had now under his command no more than 8,600 
men, as he was compelled to leave behind two regiments to 
block up the newly-revolted Scarborough.* He afterwards 
reckoned the Scots, probably not without exaggeration, at 
21,000, or even at 24,000.^ It was, however, no time to count 
heads. If Hamilton could join hands with Byron, North 
Wales and the Midlands might be expected to rise to support 
him, and even the suppressed fires in London might blaze up 
once more. Terrible stories of Scottish inhumanity, growing 
in enormity as they passed from mouth to mouth, stung 
Cromwell to the quick. Hamilton’s plunderers, it was said, 
had stripped the cottages on their line of march to the very 

* Compare Langdale (CiW/ fVar Tracts of Laveashire^ 268) with 
Turner’s Memoirs^ 63, and Burnet^ vi. 58. Incapable as Hamilton was, 
it seems incredible that he should have taken no steps to provide against 
C lomwell’s attack, if he had been positively informed that he was close at 
hand. Burnet says that on the i6th — the 18th is an obvious misprint — 
‘ Callander got some hint of Cromwell's joining Lambert.’ The writer of 

Letter from Hollami (£. 467, 21) says on the morning of the 17th 
there was * no knowledge oi any enemy to be near us as yet, only some 
intelligence came the night before that part of the forces were quartered 
M ithin less than twelve miles, the which in less than an hour after was 
contradicted by an eminent person, and so the former discredited.* 

‘ Cromwell to Lentholl, Aug. 20; Cromwell to the Committee at 
York, Aug. 23, Carlyle^ Letters Ixiv., Ixv. In Perfect Occurrences^ E. 
525, 17, and The Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 457, 33, we hear of meetings 
between Cromwell and Lambert on the 10th and nth.* No doubt 
Lambert rode over to see his commander and to take his orders before the 
junction of the forces. 

* The Bloody Battle of Preston^ E. 460, aa 

* Carfyle, Letters Ixiv., Ixv. 
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pothooks, had seized children as hostages for ransom, and had 
butchered them when their parents were unable or unwilling 
to pay the sum demanded. 

Cromwell’s march was conducted in far other guise than 
Hamilton’s. Leaving behind him the artillery, which it had 
cost him so much trouble to secure, he made his way 
mSST*'** through the rough Craven country, and on the third 
Aug. X 5 . picking up Ashton’s forces on the way, quartered 
"“ches at Gisburn in the Valley of the Ribble. On the i6th,* 
Aug x6 ^ council of war was held by the side of the road 
A council’ at Hodder Bridge. Should the army, it was asked, 
Hwidc? cross the Ribble to the south bank in order to block 
Bndiie. Hamilton’s way across the river as he left Preston, 
or should it keep on the north bank, and fall upon the enemy 
in Preston itself? The latter course was adopted on the 
ground that there was more likelihood of bringing on an 
engagement this way, as it was supposed that Hamilton would 
halt at Preston to await the arrival of Monro.* Neither here 
nor anywhere else is there the slightest hint of Cromwell’s 
having formed the strategical plan of attacking Hamilton in 
flank which has been liberally ascribed to hm by modern 
writers.* In war, as in politics, Cromwell never rose above the 


' ‘‘It was thought that to engage the enemy to fight was our business ; 
and the reason aforesaid ” — i,e. that Hamilton was likely to halt at Preston 
to await Monro — “ giving us hopes that our marching on the north side of 
Kibble would effect it, it was resolved we should march over the bridge.’* 
Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, Carlyle^ Letter Ixiv. 

‘ In the first place Cromwell had to go into Yorkshire to meet his 
artillery ; and, in the second place, he must have received his information 
from Lambert, all of whose movements point to a belief that Hamilton 
would advance to relieve Pontefract. Lambert fell back on Richmond on 
August 3, and from that time at least the expectation that he would have 
to defend Yorkshire must have been foremost in Lambert’s mind. It is 
impossible to show that Cromwell did not provide for the alternative of 
Hamilton’s choosing to advance through Lancashire, but there is no 
evidence that he did so, and he never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 
In the pa.ssage quoted in the last note stress is laid on the importance of 
bringing on a fight, whilst nothing is said about the advantage of attacking 
Hamilton on the flank. 
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simple strategy of finding out the enemy wherever it was 
most easy to give him battle. That evening he fixed his 
quarters in Stonyhurst Park. The next day he was to ‘ put it 
to the touch, to win or lose it all 1 ’ 

On the 16 th,' whilst Cromwell was approaching Stonyhurst, 
.the news of his approach, whether credited or not,* was carried 
to Langdale and Hamilton. The Scottish army was 
loosely dispersed for foraging purposes, and on that 
ton's army, Callander and Middleton led the cavalry towards 

ThVfcouish Wigan, some sixteen miles to the south of Preston. 

Hearing, however, a rumour that Cromwell was not 
far off, Callander, instead of bringing back his whole 
force to the support of the infantry, merely retraced 
his own steps towards Preston to consult with Baillie 
and the Duke. 

On the morning of the 17th Hamilton himself arrived at 
Regardless of his danger he directed Baillie with 
the infantry to cross the Kibble in continuation of 
the forward march in which the army was engaged. 
Before Baillie had time to carry out these orders, 
news arrived that Langdale — who had drawn up his own force, 
consisting of about 3,000 foot and 600 horse amongst some 
enclosed fields lying on the north-west of the town in the line 
of Cromwell’s approach — was being assailed by the enemy. 
Hamilton accordingly at once countermanded the order given 
to Baillie, who had not yet crossed the bridge, bidding him 
remain on the north side of the Ribble to support Langdale, 
and sending a messenger to Middleton to bring the cavalry 
back as speedily as possible. 

On this Callander, always ready to dispute the prudence of 
his general’s orders, intervened. The infantry, he urged, would 
Callander's ^e exposed to destruction if they attempted to with- 
advicc. stand the enemy without the cavalry. By reverting 
to the original plan, and sending Baillie with the whole body 
of the foot across the bridge, the junction of the infantry with 
the cavalry returning from Wigan under Middleton would be 
hastened, and the whole Scottish army would then have the 
* Burnet’s 18th must be a mispnnt. * See p. 182. 
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advantage of fighting with the Ribble in front instead of 
behind. That this plan would place Langdale and his English- 
men in imminent peril was perhaps of little moment in the 
eyes of the Scottish nobleman. Either, *he argued, the enemy’s 
attack was in force, or it was a mere demonstratioa In the 
latter case Langdale would easily hold his own. In the 
former, he could easily fall back through Preston and join the 
Scottish army across Ribble Bridge. Hamilton, as usual, gave 
way to his overbearing lieutenant, and the Scottish infantry 
marched across the river, leaving langdale to his fate. Hamil- 
ton was, however, a brave man though a bad general, and, 
gathering round him a small body of horse which had 
formed the rearguard of his army, and was still in Preston, he 
rode out to the help of Langdale.^ 

’ According to the Letter from Holland (E. 467, 21), “though not 
suspecting that the whole strength of the enemy was so near hand, he,* 
ue. the Duke, “presently despatched order that Lieut. -Gen. Middleton 
. . . should with all expedition march there to us with the cavalry, and 
gave command to Baillie ... to draw them all in order on the moor, and 
not to pass the bridge, intending to fight the enemy if need required it. 

. . . Lieut. -Gen. Baillie causes the foot to stay accordingly V which the 
Earl of Callander perceiving, he earnestly adviseth that it was safest the 
foot should forthwith march to their quarters, where they might the 
sooner receive succour from the cavalry which was on the same side of the 
river ; that the enemy probably had but an inconsiderable force there 
wherewith Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s forces would be able to deal with 
the help of part of our horse, that was beginning to advance towards us — 
not those with Middleton ; that in case the enemy had there his whole 
force he might easily with his horse come about and overrun the foot if 
they stayed on the moor, they wanting our cavalry to assist them, but if 
they passed the water, not only they would be in safety, but also Sir 
Marmaduke— whether the enemy had his whole strength there or not — 
would by degrees be able to draw off his men to our foot on the other side, 
and then both forces might join to make good the bridge and fords till our 
whole horse came thither. These reasons being so weighty, and proceeding 
from a commander of such repute and long experience in war and Lieut. • 
tieneral of that army, were assented to by the Duke ; so the foot passed 
the river.** This passage makes the affair intelligible. It agrees with the 
narrative given by Burnet^ vi. 60, though the latter avoids all mention of 
Callander's advice, making him order Baillie to cross the river, and over- 
hear Hami]ton*s objections by sheer personal determination. * 
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Thus it was that Langdale’s 3,600 Englishmen, unsupported 
except by Hamilton's small body of horse, were exposed to the 
The battle attack of more than double their number of the best 
of Preston soldicrs in the world His outpost on the moor was 
soon driven in, and his only chance of holding out with the 
main body lay in the hedges of the enclosed fields in which he 
had taken his stand. Tiuse hedges interposed an insuperable 
obstacle to any repetition by Cromwell of his tactics at Marston 
Moor and Naseby There was indeed a narrow lane through 
the middle of Langdale’s position, at the entrance of which 
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Cromwell posted tiis own regiment of horse and a second 
regiment under the fiery Harrison, hoping in the end to send 
them both by that route to break up Langdale's force when it had 
once been dislodged from its position. First, however, the eii- 
c losed fields on either side must Le cleared, and against Lang- 
dale s infantry, protected by the hedges, Cromwell hurled his 
foot regiments as to the storm of a fortress, guarding them with 
horse on the flanks in view of possible sallies of the enemy. 
After repeated attempts had been made without success, 
Cipm well’s regiments on the left showed signs of flinching, and 
Ashton’s Lancashire levies weie ordered up to restore the fight 
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By the admission of friend and foe Langdale and his 
Englishmen fought like heroes. Yet, after four hours’ struggle, 
they were at last compelled to give way and to fall back upon 
the town. When the hedges were at last cleared the two regi- 
Langdaie*! ments of boTse which Cromwell had set apart for the 
service, dashing through the lane, followed them 
into the town, and cleared the streets. Though Langdale 
personally got safely to Baillie’s quarters across the Kibble, the 
greater part of his infantry surrendered, whilst his horse, 
together with those who fought under Hamilton, fled north- 
wards and joined Monro. Hamilton himself, who had refused 
to abandon Langdale as long as he kept the field, only reached 
The bridge the south bank of the river by a ford. Cromwell’s 
gained. musketeers then, posting themselves on the high 
bank which slopes down on the north side of the Kibble, com- 
manded the bridge, and under the protection of their fire a 
charge soon cleared it of the enemy. I^ter in the evening 
Baillie and the whole of the Scottish infantry were driven still 
further south over the Darwen, a smaller stream which joins the 
Kibble somewhat lower down, and the bridge over the Darwen, 
as well as that over the Kibble, was occupied by ?;!Tomwell. 

When the Scottish army lay down that night its condition was 
practically hopeless. Not only had it, if Langdale’s Englishmen 
Condition of counted in its ranks, lost i,ooo killed and 4,000 
the Scottish prisoners, but it had ceased to feel confidence in its 
commanders. The self-sufficient Callander had done 
as badly as the impressionable Hamilton. He had neither allowed 
Baillie to support Langdale, nor had he brought up the cavalry 
A night from Wigan in time to support Baillie. In the council 

council. Qf hastily summoned in the night time, Baillie 

and Turner alone argued for fighting it out where they stood. 
Callander, who had caused the mischief, was for slipping away in 
the dark, and his proposal was supported by the other officers. 

The adoption of this course was fatal to the army which 
Hamilton still nominally commanded. It was without means 
A fatal transport, as the peasants who had been com- 

rewiudoa pefied to fumish horses had stolen away with them 
in the dark, and no other baggage-animals could be procured 
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by a beaten army. Each soldier was therefore ordered to take 
with him as much powder as his flask would hold, and directions 
were given to blow up what remained after the army was so far 
on its way that the explosion would not betray its movements. 
In that army, however, orders were seldom obeyed, and the 
. whole of the ammunition fell uninjured into Cromwell’s 
hands. ^ 

Hamilton was already three miles on his way before 
Cromwell discovered his retreat. Cromwell at once ordered 
A ni ht Ashton to hold Preston with 4,000 men against 
nmiSi. Monro and Musgrave. So imminent did an attack 
Ashton left from the north appear that Cromwell directed 
at reston. ^^qoo prisoners to the sword if 

the enemy assailed him. Fortunately for them, Monro, in 
spite of Musgrave’s pleadings, refused to stir.* Cromwell 
himself, who had been reinforced after the battle,® followed 
Hamilton with 5,500 men, though he reckoned the enemy’s 
force to be still twice that number. 

In the pursuit Cromwell had to deal, not with Baillie’s dis- 
organised infantry, but with Middleton’s horsemen, who had at 
The pursuit arrived from Wigan after Hamilton had moved 

off and now covered the retreat of their comrades. 
Facing round again and again they drove back the English 
cavalry, losing, it is true, many prisoners, amongst whom Hurry 
was one, but inflicting some damage on the pursuers ; Colonel 
Thornhagh, one of Cromwell’s best officers, being amongst 
those killed in one of these attacks.^ 

The rain had been pouring in torrents throughout the day, 


> Carlyle^ Letter Ixiv. ; Turner’s Memoirs^ 63 ; Bumet, vi. 60 ; 
Langdale’s Narrative, Civil IVar Tracts of Lancashire^ 267 ; Hodgson’s 
Memoirs in Original Memoirs. The narrative in Burnet reads as if it 
were euher drawn up by Turner or afterwards used by him. 

• Carlyle^ Letter Ixiv. ; Musgrave’s relation, Clarendon MSS. 2,867. 

■ There is no direct mention of these reinforcements, but among the 
regiments left with Ashton were some not named as taking part in the 
battle. Cromwell and Ashton had now about 1,000 more men th^n are 
said to have been with them on the 17th. 

* A Letter from Holland^ £. 467, 21. 
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and the whole Scottish force was wet and half starved when it 
leached Wigan on the evening of the i8th. The hungry men 
Aug xA town, Royalist as it was, and stripped 

Hamiitim it bare. The moon then shbne out and Hamilton 
ordered another night march, hoping to secure the 
bridge over the Mersey at Warrington and so to gain time 
^ to join Byron in North Wales. On the morning of 
Thefi^htiit the 19th Cromwell, still pursuing, was upon them at 
Winwick. Winwick. Fighting in desperation, the Scottish army 
held out for some hours. After a loss of 1,000 killed and 
2,000 prisoners, they left the field and continued their retreat. 

On went the chase. At Warrington Hamilton had still with 
him 3,000 horse and 4,000 foot, and was thus still superior in 
Hamilton at Humbers to his pursuers, but his men were forlorn 
Warrington, Spiritless, and he himself with shattered nerves 
was even less capable of taking a resolution than he had been 
at Preston. Callander, representing to him that a beaten force 
of infantry, with a small stock of powder soaked with rain, 
was a hindrance rather than an assistance, induced him to 
give, or to allow others to give, orders to Baillie to surrender 
urithout making any attempt to defend the bi^ge. Baillie, 
Baillie sur- when he received the command, was as one distracted, 
fenders. Would not some brother soldier, he asked, put a 
bullet into his head and save him from this disgrace ? Re- 
sistance was, however, practically hopeless. Half, at least, of 
his soldiers had fiung away their arms, and those who had re- 
tained them were without powder and shot. Baillie, indeed, 
gave orders to defend the bridge, but bis orders were obeyed 
by no more than 250 men.^ In the end Baillie did as he was 
bidden, and 4,000 * more captives, together with Warrington 
and its bridge, passed into Cromwell's hands.® 

Hard service and miry ways had worn out the pursuers 
almost as much as the pursued. The Scots, wTote Cromwell, 

* Attestation, Aug. 22, Baillie^ iii. 456. 

* Baillie says that he had only 2,600 or 2,700, but Cromwell no doubt 
picked up many stragglers. 

* Carlyle^ Letter Ixiv. ; Bumei^ vL 62 ; Turner’s Memoirs, 64 ; 
Hodgson in Ort^. Memoirs, 12a 
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'are so tired, and in such confusion, that if my horse could but 
tiut after them I could take them all ; but we are so weary we 
, can scarce be able to do more than walk after them, 
of hard . . . They are the miserablest party that ever was. 

I durst engage myself with 500 fresh horse and 
560 nimble foot to destroy them all. My horse are miserably 
beaten out, and I have 10,000 prisoners.’ ^ 

Despatching Lambert in pursuit of the remaining Scottish 
horse, Cromwell himself turned back northwards to deal with 
Aug. 90. Monro, and to stifle in Scotland any preparations 

which might be made for prolonging the war. Before 
wards. Igft Warrington he had a warning to address to the 

Parliament at Westminster. “Surely, sir,” he wrote 
ment. to Lcnthall, “ this is nothing but the hand of God ; 
and wherever anything in this world is exalted or exalts itself, 
God will put it down ; for this is the day wherein He alone 
will be exalted. It is not fit for me to give advice, nor to say 
a word what use you should make of this ; more than to pray 
you, and all that acknowledge God, that they would exalt 
Him, and not hate His people who are as the apple of His eye, 
and for whom even kings shall be reproved ; and that you 
would take courage to do the work of the Lord, in fulfilling 
the end of your magistracy, in seeking the peace and welfare of 
this land ; that all that will live peaceably may have counten- 
ance from you, and they that are incapable and will not 
leave troubling the land may speedily be destroyed out of the 
land.”* 

A sterner note was here mingled with the pleadings for 
liberty of conscience which had sprung to Cromwell’s lips after 
Cromwell Nascby and the surrender of Bristol.* 

not vin- Yet there was nothing vindictive in his call for the 

dictive. ^ 

destruction of those who continued to trouble the 
land. No cry for vengeance or for retributive punishment of 
any kind was heard from him. ^ 

Nor did the political side of the strife escape Cromwell's 

> Carlyle^ Letter Ixv. 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 2o, Carlyle, Letter Ixiv. 

* Sec vol. ii. 252, 319. 
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notice. “ The greatest part by far of the nobility of Scotland,” 
The Scottish wrote, “ are with Duke Hamilton.” ^ In Scotland, 
uobUity. as in England, the question of the supremacy of King 
or Parliament was giving way to a strife of classes. 

Hamilton at least was no longer in case to be the champion 
of any cause. His wearied horsemen staggered on as best they 
A disastrous "^igbt. At first they thought of making their way to 
retreat. Byron. Their next hope was to join Sir Henry 
Lingen, who had, as they believed, risen in Herefordshire. 
Abandoning this plan after leaving Malpas, they wheeled round 
to the east, hoping to return to Scotland by fetching a compass 
wide enough to avoid falling in with their pursuers. As they 
pressed on they were harassed by the trained bands of the 
counties through which they passed, Middleton, the most 
capable of their officers, being taken prisoner on the way. 

On the 22nd, with rapidly diminishing numbers, Hamilton 
reached Uttoxeter. There the soldiers mutinied, refusing to go 
Aur 92 farther. On the 25th Hamilton offered to capitulate 
Uttoxeter ^ govcmor of Stafford. Before the terms had 

been agreed on, Lambert appeared on the scene. 
Hwcd’pitu- Commissioners on both sides were ^ippointed, and 
lation. articles of surrender were agreed on and signed. 
Then Lord Grey of Groby rode in with a body of horse from 
Leicestershire and seized on Hamilton as his prisoner. 
Lambert, however, insisted on the observance of the articles 
signed. Hamilton and all with him were to be prisoners of 
war, having ‘ the lives and safety of their persons assured to 
them.’ * 

The day before this catastrophe Callander and Langdale, 
with such of their followers as they could persuade to ac- 
Caiiander Company them, separated themselves from Hamilton 
Safe rScoff. offtowards Ashboume. Callander’s Scottish 

Langdale ^orse, howcver, soon mutinied and refused to go 
captured, farther, whUst Langdale and a small party of English 
continued their journey alone, hoping to escape unnoticed. 
They were, however, detected not far from Nottingham, and 

‘ Cromwell to Lord Grey of Grol^, Aug. 20, Clarke Trials^ fol. 124. 

* Burnet^ vi. 64 ; Turner’s Memoirs^ 70 ; Clarke Trials^ fol. 107b. 
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ivere taken prisoners and lodged in Nottingtiam Castle. 
Callander was more fortunate. He succeeding in reaching 
Callander I^ondon, and in due time he made good his escape 
escapes. jnto Holland.' 

The mass of Scottish prisoners captured in Lancashire 
'were a sore burden upon the resources of Parliament, and on 
Sept. 4. September 4 the House of Commons appointed a 
w** committee to make a distinction between those who 
OTtnlns^^^ had taken service under Hamilton by compulsion 
ported. and those who had taken it voluntarily. Those 
who belonged to the former — that is to say, the great majority 
— were to be released on an engagement never again to enter 
England as soldiers without the leave of the English Parliament. 
Those who belonged to the latter were to be shipped to the 
plantations beyond sea — that is to say, to be bound to servile 
labour either in Virginia or Barbadoes. When no more were 
required by the plantations, the remainder were to be de- 
spatched to Venice to serve under the Republic.* 

* Langdale’s narrative, Chetham Soc. Civil War Tracis af Lancashin 
270 ; Burnet^ vi. 64. 

2 CJ. vi. S. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

THE SURRENDER OF COLCHESTER. 

Every Royalist in England knew that the blow struck at 
Preston had crushed his last hopes. Local risings, even if 

1648. successful, would no longer be able to look for a 
of delivering army round which to rally. Alone they 
Lingen. could accomplish nothing. Lingen, from whom 
much had been expected, had risen prematurely in Hereford- 
shire, had been chased into Montgomeryshire, and had there 
been routed on August 17,^ the day on which Cromwell burst 
r,yron*t ' Langdalc from Ribble Moor. A few days later 
retreat. Byron, on his reception of the news ffom the North, 
drew back hastily to Anglesea, whence he ultimately made his 
way to the Isle of Man.* 

On no one can the rout of Preston have fallen more heavily 
than on Lauderdale, who, on August 10, reached the Downs, 
Aug. xo. I^^ll of confidence in his own powers of persuasion 
to remove the obstacles which had hitherto stood in 
Downs. the way of the Prince’s journey to Hamilton’s head- 
quarters. On his arrival he found the Royalists in good heart. 

Aug. 14. The castles in the Downs had been relieved, and 
bJifore''* news had arrived that the London citizens were 
Deal. collecting money to ransom the captured vessels.^ 
On the 14th, however, a force which had landed to drive off 

* Z-yi X. 686. Webb, in the Civil War in Herefordshire^ ii. 422, 
prints Lingen's proclamation with the date of Aug. 22. This must be a 
misp int for Aug. 12. 

^ Byron's Relation, Clar, St. P. ii. 418. 

■ See p. 17J. 
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the besiegers under Colonel Rich from before Deal, was itself 
driven back to the ships with heavy loss.^ 

* In the meanwhile Lauderdale was urging the Piince to 
submit to the Scottish terms. With the lad himself, eager 
^ ^ ^ as he was for action, he found little difficulty. The 
tiatiOT%rith Princc readily consented to come to Scotland un- 
the Prince, ^ccompanicd by his proscribed followers, and, 
though he pleaded hard that an exception might be made in 
favour of Rupert, Rupert himself declined to be made a bone 
of contention, and it was finally arranged that he should remain 
in Holland till the Scots had accepted his professions of friend- 
ship. Lauderdale’s next proposal that the Prince, as long as 
be remained in Hamilton’s army, should conform to the 
Presbyterian worship, excited more resistance, Hopton and 
Gerard declaring strongly against its acceptance. Lauderdale 
was consequently informed that the Prince could not give the 
lequired promise without his father s permission, and that some 
time must elapse before that permission could be obtained. 
Lauderdale, who was too shrewd an observer of human nature 
to be easily baffled, replied that the negotiation with which he 
Au x6 charged admitted of no delay, and that if he 

The^Prince could not have an immediate answer he would return 
Sco^tSSi^ * to Scotland on the morrow. The future Charles TI. 
terms. prepared to sacrifice his inclination to a 

religious scruple, and on the 16th he formally announced his 
acceptance of the whole of the Scottish terms. 

It was now arranged that the Prince should sail for 
Berwick with as little delay as possible, and should make his 
Presbyterian way from that point to Hamilton’s head-quarters, 
designs. whcrevcr they might happen to be. Lauderdale saw 
with pleasure that the partisans of the Scottish alliance had 
gained an ascendency over the Prince, and that Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, one of those who pronounced most strongly in its 
favour, received, in addition to his command of the fleet as 
vice-admiral, a commission which placed him at the head of 
the land-forces in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and ip two 

' Instructions to Lauderdale, July 2 ; Lauderdale to Lanark^ Aug. 10, 
Hamilton Pa^rs^ 232, 237 ; Z./. x, 685. 
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Other counties.^ Lauderdale’s pleasure was the greater as 
Willoughby assured him that he intended to employ none but 
Presbyterians, and named the Presbyterian Poyntz as his 
major-general. Another force, compofeed of the men of the 
English regiments discharged from the Dutch service after the 
peace, was to be despatched to Scarborough to raise the 
Royalists of Yorkshire, and of these Newcastle was to be the 
general and Wilmot the lieutenant-general.* It is true that 
neither Newcastle nor Wilmot professed to be Presbyterians, 
but they both declared their readiness to favour the Presby- 
terians and to support the alliance with the Scots. 

The success of Lauderdale’s mission was bitterly felt by the 
old Cavaliers, who, after shedding their blood for Church and 
Di-^ippoint f^und that they had no favour to expect at the 

mcntrfthe Court of the hcir-apparent. “ Sir Marmaduke,” wrote 
Cavaliers, x^audcrdalc on the 20th, in ignorance that but three 
days before the man whom he despised had alone of all 
Hamilton’s officers won honour at Preston, “ is not at all valued 
here.” I’he great Marquis of Montrose was regarded with 
equal scorn. ‘‘James Graham,” continued Lauderdale, “is 
no acceptable Prince in this Court.” It was perhaps well for 
the King that he was immured in Carisbrooke, where such 
voices could not trouble him. He little thought when he gave 
his assent to the Engagement that his son would take its empty 
phrases as a real declaration of policy. 

In the City, too, the Presbyterian merchants were again stir- 
ring. It was firmly believed on board the fleet in the Downs that 
Preparations London had failed to do for Norwich or Holland 
In the City, v^^ould do for the Prince of Wales when he unfurled 
his father’s banner in the North. The commanders of the City 
forces vrere already named. Major General Browne, who had 
recently been chosen Sheriff, was to command the London 
trained bands. Massey, who had returned to England,® was 
to be placed in charge of a new body of infantry which was 
being secretly levied, and Graves in charge of the cavalry which 

* Their names are not given. 

* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 26, Hamilton Papers ^ 248; Sir E. 
V'ciney to Sir R. Verney, SepL Verttey MSS, ■ See vul. iii. 349. 
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was being got together in a similar way.* **The I^ords and the 
City,” wrote one of Rupert’s correspondents, “ understand each 
Prospects ^ ^Iso the Reformadoes, that are consider- 

of thr^ able — 8,000 in number.” * A simultaneous explosion 
Royalists. Royalist forces was, in short, to sweep away 

the army of Fairfax and Cromwell, and to complete the work 
which had hitherto failed through the premature and isolated 
outbursts of individual localities. 

'I'o this hopeful scheme a death blow was given by the 
news from Preston and Warrington.® “The Lord,” wrote 
Lauderdale on the 20th, “ send me a good account 

Effect of the - r i • j • i 

news from of our army, for I must confess at this distance they 
iresion. heart.” ^ A day or two later 

Tauderdale knew that that army had ceased to exist, and that 
English Presbyterianism had no longer a rallying-point round 
which to gather. 

When the tidings from Preston reached Lauderdale the 
long agony of Colchester was almost ended. For some days 
Progress of repulsc On June 13,'' Fairfax busied himself 

the si. ge of in raising forts to complete the isolation of the be- 
oc eser. jjjg weak point was on the northern side of 

the Colne, as the Suffolk trained bands, which had been ready 
enough to occupy the bridges over the Stour, in order to pre- 
june 24. vent a Royalist invasion of their county, were by no 
iWdbythe mcans anxious to take part in offensive warfare. It 
f aSd was not till the 24th that, being at last persuaded 

**^“‘‘®* that in this case their best defence lay in joining 

Fairfax’s attack, they marched into Essex and occupied the 
high ground commanding the bridge over which the road leads 
from Colchester in the direction of Suffolk.® On July 2 the 
work of circumvallation was completed.^ 

* Inuderdale to Lanark, Aug. 19, 20: Declarations by the Prince of 
Wales, Aug, 16, 17, 18, Hamilton Papers, 239, 250. 

^ W. Steward to* Rupert, Aug. 20, Rupert Transcripts in the poss(«- 
linn of Mr. Firth. 

• Burnet, vi. 71. 

* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 20, Hamilton Papers, 248. 

• See p. 152. ‘The Diary, see p. 153, note 2. 

’ Mr, Round's MS, p. 87. 
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All that military art could achieve was done by the besieged 
under the skilful guidance of Lucas. There were constant 
sallies and the artillery within the town did no slight mischief. 
The temper of the besiegers grew embittered at the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, and they freely accused their opponents of 
using roughened ' or even poisoned bullets, judging from ap- 
pearances which were probably the result of the want of proper 
appliances for casting. In the teeth of desperate resistance, 
Fairfax steadily pressed on, drawing the toils more closely 
July 14 town. On July 14 he gained the Hythe, 

Fairfax * the landing-place for boats arriving from the mouth of 
^>the imd the Colne, and on the same day he seized on Lord 
houM,* Lucases house. On the 15th he stormed the gate- 
Tuiyi?. house of the old abbey.* The importance of the 
gatciiou^** possession of this post, which commanded the 
southern wall of the town,*"* was acknowledged by 
the desperate but futile efforts made from time to time by the 
Attempts to besieged to cut their way out through the hostile 
escape. lines,'* and by the constant stream of deserters which 
began to slip away in spite of all that the Royalist commanders 
could do to keep them back. 

On the 17th the besiegers w^ere gratified with the news that 
Pembroke Castle had at last been taken, and that, 
though they were themselves tied to the ground on 
which they stood, Cromwell was at liberty to betake 
himself to the North.* By the beginning of August 
the grim spectre of famine had come to the aid of Fairfax. 

> ‘Chewed bullets’ according to the language of the day. One of 
these is i ow in the Museum in Colchester Castle. On a second complaint, 
made later, the Royalist commanders answered * that for rough cut things 
they must excuse them, as things stood with them at that time.* Mr. 
Round's MS, p. 90. 

* Mr. Round's MS . , p. 87, is quite clear on this point. The Diary 
speaks of a battery being raised ‘ against St. John's from the Lord Lucas* 
House.’ The latter authority says nothing about the taking of the house, 
and I presume that battery was raised after the gate-house was taken on 
the 15th. The house was in the grounds of St. John’s Abbey, but the 
St. John’s which was attacked must have been the church of that n«ame. 

• p. 151. * Mr. Rounds MS. p. 88. • The / iary^ 
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Inside Colchester the bodies of dogs and horses, swarming as 
they were with maggots, were greedily devoured, and after the 
Famine in second week in August even this loathsome food 
Colchester, began to fail. As usually happens in such cases, the 
civilian population suffered far more than the soldiers of the 
garrison. Starving men who, with arms in their hands find 
themselves in the midst of an unarmed population, seldom fail 
to provide first for their own necessities.^ Whatever latent 
Royalism there may have been in Colchester, and it is not 
likely that there was very much,* was quenched amidst the 
misery of the famine and the insolence of the soldiers, and by 
the beginning of August the citizens could but look forward 
with longing to the day of surrender. 

Neither Norwich nor Fairfax would give these miserable 
ones relief so long as Hamilton kept the field. On August 16 
Aujj. 16. ^ crowd gathered round Norwich, bringing with 

their children in the vain hope that the sight 
surrender, of the wan faces and wasted frames of the little ones 
would melt his heart. Norwich would not abandon the King’s 

* Mr. Rount^s MS. p. 96. I do not mention the specific acts of 
outrage recorded in Colchestet^s Tear^, E. 455, 16, as that pamphlet was 
published in London, and, though it professes to derive its information 
from escaped townsmen, deserves no more credit than other catchpenny 
productions of the day. The assertion made in it that Lucas was 
interrupted by the Earl of Norwich in an attempt to ravish a woman 
throws doubt on the accuracy of its other statements. If there had been 
any truth in a story must improbable in itself, it would have been pleaded 
by the Puritan soldiers in ju<itification of Lucas’s execution. 

^ The political sentiments of the populatijn are probably fairly 
indicated in a statement that *The chief minister of this place, Mr. 
Harman, that not long before stirred up the people against the army, 
branding them with the names of heretics and schismatics, and the people 
of the town who affronted and abused our soldiers when they quartered 
there, nou both ministers and people have longed for iheir deliverance 
by the hands of those whom they so much despised before.* A Trtte 
and Correct Relation of the Taking of Colchester^ E. 461, 24. The 
inhabitants, in short, were for the most part Presbyterian and anti- 
military, ready to get rid of the army if they could, but not enthusiastic fut 
the King. That there was a Royalist party amongst them is, of course, 
not denied. 
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cause on account of private sorrows, and on his rejection of 
the petitioners, the Mayor wrote to Fairfax, begging; him to 
FaiHkx allow civilians to pass his lines. Fairfax replied that 

aWiSr ‘ he pitied their condition, but it did not stand with 

his trust to permit it* On the 17 th the Royalist 
PropOTaito commanders showed signs of exhaustion, proposing 
surrender, to Fairfax to Surrender in twenty days if they were 
not relieved within that time. P airfax replied ‘ that he hoped, 
in much less time, to have the town without treaty,* and 
ordered preparations to be made for storming the walls, though 
his purpose was probably rather to intimidate the besieged 
than to cast away unnecessarily the lives of his soldiers. 

Inside the walls, Norwich had hard work to stem the tide 
of mutiny. It is even said that he angrily bade the women, who 
A cry for Were Crying for bread, ‘to eat their children,* and 
bread. women threatened in return to tear out his 

eyes, secure of the concealed S3rmpathy of the soldiers, who 
were hardly less hungry than themselves. On the 19th, Nor- 
Aug. x9. wich, driven to extremities, sent to ask Fairfax for 
tcrms. On the 20th Fairfax declared that, with the 
F^rfL^r* exception of deserters, all soldiers an(f officers under 
lerms. the degree of a captain would be allowed to depart 
unharmed. Superior officers and gentlemen were to surrender 
at mercy. The conditions were hard, and Norwich could not 
yet bring himself to submit to them. On the 21st, pressed 
Aug 21 ^ famished crowd of women and children, 

Women ’ Norwich Ordered the gates to be thrown open, and 
turn out them go to the enemv with their complaints. 

Many did as he bade them and the remainder were thrust out 
by his orders. When the poor creatures reached Fairfax’s sentries 
they threw themselves on their knees imploring that mercy 
might be shown at least to their children. It was not to be. 
The sentries were ordered to fire shots over the heads of the 
women to frighten them back, and when this proved of no 
avail, they told them that, if they did not return, they would be 
stripped of their clothing and driven back in their nakedness. 
Before this threat— it can hardly have been intended to be 
more— the poor gaunt cieacures recoiled and found shelter for 
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the night in a mill outside the walls, known as the Middle 
Mill.^ On the following morning they were readmitted within 
the gates. 

One more attempt was made by the besieged to obtain 
better terms. Fairfax was, however, inexorable, and the news 
. of Cromweirs victory at Preston gave him assurance 

Aug. 22. , . / _ __ 

News from that time was no longer of consequence. He at 
once took measures to spread the news within the 
town, with the result that the commanders of the besieged, 
learning that they had held their ground as long as their 
constancy could serve the King’s interest, resolved on the 
night of the 25th to provide for their own safety by one more 
Aug 2 desperate effort to break through Fairfax’s lines. 
An atiem t The horsemcn, who were for the most part gentle- 
o rea ou . eager for the venture. The foot-soldiers, 

believing that the horse would outstrip them and leave them to 
the mercy of the enemy, not only hung back, but even 
threatened to kill their officers if they passed the gates. On 
Au 26 morning of the 26th they declared that, if resist- 
The'?i’4' ance were further prolonged, they would deliver 
ncgotiaiion. Fairfax.® After this the commanders 

had but one course to pursue, and before the day was far spent, 
commissioners from both sides met to agree on the articles of 
capitulation.® 

Fairfax and his Council of War now insisted on harder 
terms. The privates and subaltern officers, instead of being 
allowed to return to their homes with all they possessed, were 
admitted simply to quarter for their lives. The lords and gen- 
tlemen, as well as the captains and other superior officers, were, 
as before, to submit to mercy.^ To a question as to the mean- 
ing of submission to mercy, an answer was given * that they 

> The Diary gives the dates day by day. The contemporary pamphlets 
and newspapers are too numerous to quote. The account of the women 
turned out is from The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer^ £. 461, 14. See 
also Mr. Rounds MS. p. 92. 

* Clarke Trials^ fol. 23b. 

■ Perf. Occurrences, E. 526, I ; A True and Perfect Relation, E. 
462, 16. « Perf Occurrences, E. 526, I. 
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be rendered or do render themselves to the Lord General or 
whom he may .appoint without assurance of quarter, so as the 
An expiana- Lord General may be free to put some immediately 
to the sword if he see cause ; although his Excel- 
lency intends, chiefly and for the generality of those under that 
condition, to surrender them to the mercy of Parliament, and 
of the mercy of the Parliament and General there hath been 
large experience.* * 

On the 27 th the articles of capitulation thus explained were 
at last signed, and on the 28th the Parliamentary army marched 
Aug 27 town. In the meanwhile a Council of War 

Th^rapitu- met to select the persons to be put to death. At 
signed. first voices were raised for the execution of Norwich 
Aug. 28. and Capel as the highest in rank. Fairfax, however, 
oaujfcd^by Urged that it would be more fitting to leave peers to 
Fairfax. < proceeded upon by the power of civil justice, 
and that the other persons, being more near to the condition 
of soldiers of fortune, and less eminent, should be set apart for 
Lucas, Lisle, the military execution.* Fairfax’s suggestion found 
co^M^obc acceptance, and the fatal vote feU upon Lucas, 
shot. together with Sir George Lisle and Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, a Tuscan soldier, whose real name was Bernardo 
Guasconi ^ 

The sentence was passed at two in the afternoon, but time 

* I have followed almost entirely the form printed in TAe Lords' 
ImmalSj x. 478. The last phrase as there printed is, however, manifestly 
corrupt, ‘ to surrender them to the mercy of the Parliament and General. 
There hath been large experience.* The phrase has been altered above in 
accordance with the version given by Ireton in evidence at Capel’s trial, 
Clarks Trials^ fol. 22. Ireton then exi>ressly stated that to the best of his 
belief the form usually circulated was erroneous. 

* Clarke Trials^ fol. 33b. The words * should be set apart* are 
conjecturally added to fill a hiatus in the report. The phrase * soldiers 
of fortune * has sometimes been treated as if it conveyed a sneer. At that 
time it merely meant * professional soldiers,’ as opposed to lords and 
gentlemen who, like the three peers who fell at Newbury, served the King 
with the intention of returning to a civil life as soon as the King’s authority 
was restored. 

^ For further information about him, see Nozsn Gttasconi-Gardini^ 
Firenze, 1886. 
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v^as given to the condemned to confer with a minister, and to 
partake of the communion. About seven in the evening ' the 
The con- three prisoners were brought into the grassy castle 
iifrtwcastS the southern side of the vast keep, which 

yard. had been reared by Norman hands, building as none 
but the sons of Rome had built before them. Lucas and 
Gascoigne embraced one another mutually, protesting their 
innocence of any crime deserving death. “ Though I do not 
believe in predestination,” chimed in Lisle, “yet I believe it is 
God*s will, and truly I should have thought myself a happy 
person if I could live to have a longer time of repentance, 
and to see the King, my master, on his throne again, whom T 
beseech God to send to all the happiness that is due to so just, 
so good a man.” Then Lucas turned to Ireton, who had been 
appointed, together with Whalley and Rainsborough, to see the 
sentence carried out, asking by \^hom and on what grounds 
he had been condemned. Ireton told him he had been 
condemned by Parliament, which had pronounced all who 
engaged a second tunc in war to be traitors and rebels.* 
The soldiers, he added, were but the instruments of Parlia- 
ment to suppress its enemies and to execute its judgments. 
“I do plead before you,” replied Lucas, “all the layrs of 
this kingdom. I have fought with a commission from those 
that were my sovereigns, and from that commission I must 
justify my action.” 

To this tragic issue had the question of sovereignty been 
brought. A few more words were spoken, a few more prayers 
Theexecu- Lucas took his Stand in the ap- 

an^Lisie'^ pointed place on a stone, round which, according 
to the belief prevalent in Colchester, the grass re- 
fuses to grow.^ The soldiers fired, and Lisle, starting forward, 
caught in his arms the body of his slaughtered friend and 
kissed the dead man’s face.^ Then he took his own station 

* Packets of Letters^ E. 461, 29. 

* Declaration, June 20, L.J, x. 338. 

' Possibly there axe stones from me old walls buried at no great dis- 
tance from the surface. 

* An account of the death of Sir C. Lucas, Clarke MSS. 
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where Lucas hail stood before him, and called to the firing- 
]>arty to come nearer. “ 1*11 warrant you, sir,** said one of the 
men, “ we’ll hit you." Memories of, the battle-field crowded 
on the mind of the soldier in his last moments. “ Friends,** 
he smilingly replied, “ I have been nearer you when you have 
missed me.” The fatal shots were fired, and Lisle spoke no 
Gascoigne word again. Gascoigne, who had already taken off 
repnevcd. Y\is doublct to die with his comrades, was told that 
he was reprieved. His foreign extraction, combined it is said 
with the devoutness of his preparation for death,* had saved him. 

No wonder the Royalists looked on the execution of Lucas 
and Lisle as an act of brutal ruffianism. Both of them, it 
Indignation alleged, had fought like soldiers, and had done 
of the ^ nothing whilst they were in command to make them 
unworthy of the treatment usually accorded by soldiers 
to a brave and high-spirited foe. What was more, they had 
fought in defence of the legal authority of the King against a 
rebellious and usurping Parliament. 

On the Parliamentary side it was pointed out that a gar- 
rison refusing to surrender an untenable position had, by the 
The Pariia- forfeited its right to quarter.® Yet the 

mentary main stress was laid on the difference between the 
second and first wars. In the first, whatever lawyers 
might say, soldiers had agreed to treat the struggle as one 
carried on for honourable ends on either side, in which those 
who fell into the enemies’ hands were entitled to the treatment 
accorded to prisoners taken in a war between hostile nations. 
There was no such feeling in Fa^fax’s ranks in regard to the 
second war. “ The ground of Royalist had written 

nearly three months before the surrender of Colchester, “ is 
that the kingdom is weary of the war, and it is generally 
believed that the King desires peace more than the Parlia- 
ment." * The exasperation amongst the soldiers was caused 


‘ Clarendon^ xi. I07 ; Newsletter, Sept. Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 , 

* Rare instances in which Royalists had acted on this principle were 
quoted, and Lucas was himself charged with having threatened to do so 
at Stinchcombe in revenge for the refusal of quarter to Royalists at Canon 
Froome. See Clarke Papers^ ii. 38. 

* Letter of Intelligence, June I, Clarendon MSS. 
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by the belief that Charles and the Royalists were unfairly 
using this desire for peace to throw the kingdom into confusion, 
and ultimately to reintroduce the old condemned system of 
government in Church and State. Nor were other circumstances 
wanting to strengthen the feeling of anger in their breasts. The 
long fruitless negotiations in which Charles had baffled their 
sincerest efforts, and more especially the duplicity with which 
he had brought the Scots into England when he was making 
overtures to Parliament, drove them to regard the cause for 
which Lucas and Lisle had fought as one for which no 
honourable man should draw his sword. 

Though such arguments may serve to explain the motives 
of Fairfax and the Council of War, they do not serve to justify 
mi. j j their deed. It r*as done, as Fairfax explained, * for 

The deed . . 

not to be somc Satisfaction to military justice, and in part of 

^ ‘ avenge for the innocent blood they have caused to 

be spilt, and the trouble, damage, and mischief they have 
brought upon the town.’ ^ If the minds of the members of 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, Aug. 29, Rushw. vii. 1,243. It will be seen 
that no question was raised of the condemned men having violated their 
parole. They were shot as traitors to the established authority of Parlia- 
ment. Yet as the question has been often raised it may be well to consider 
it Mr. Firth in a note to his edition of The Lift oj William Cavendish^ 
Duke of Ne^veastUt App. 366, points out that the sole evidence for the 
belief that Lucas had given his parole to 1^'airfax after his capture in 1646 
is the correspondence exchanged between them on June 19, 1648, in 
w'hich Fairfax charges Lucas with forfeiting his parole, and Lucas replies 
that after making his composition he had informed Fairfax that he had 
punctually performed his engagement, * as they stood in relation to his 
Lordship,’ and that Fairfax had b^en satisfied. Lucas then proceeds as 
follows : ** But, my Lord, beside my inclinations and duty to the service I 
am in at present, be pleased to examine whether the law of nature hath 
not instigated me to take my sword again into my hand, for when I was 
in a peaceable manner in London, there was a price set upon me by the 
Committee of Derby House, upon which I was constrained to retire 
myself into my own country, and to my native town for refuge.” 

Mr. Firth shows that Lucas by no means cleared himself of the obliga- 
tion of the parole. “ The Committee of Goldsmiths* Hall,** he writes, “ to 
which this composition was paid, exacted from delinquents the taking of 
the Covenant and an oath not to assist the King against the Parliament, 
* nor any forces raised without the consent of the two Houses of I’arliament 
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the Council of War had been less clouded by anger, they 
would surely have perceived that it was for a civil rather than 
for a military tribunal to unravel the question of the guilt of 
the prisoners. It was thus that Cromwell had dealt with 
Poyer and his companions at Pembroke, and it is hardly 
possible to doubt that if Cromwell, and not Ireton, had been 
the guiding spirit in the council which sat in judgment befcve 
Colchester, Lucas and Lisle, like Norwich and Capel, would 
have been reserved for the sentence of Parliament.^ 

Before the evening closed, Fairfax sent Ireton, Whalley, 
and Ewer to Norwich and Capel, to assure them that they and 
Norwichand Other Superior officers would have quarter for 
Capel thoir li vcs. Capcl’s short answer was that they would 

quarter for have givcn better thanks if their own lives had been 
their lives. Lucas’s and Lisle’s spared.® Further 

than quarter for life, Fairfax’s assurances did not go. The 
officers were relegated to various prisons to await the judgment 
of Parliament The gentlemen who had served as soldiers 

in time of war.* . . . The action of Sir Charles in taking up arms again 
in 1648 was a distinct breach of this engagement.^ This appears to 
be indisputable. Nor can the other point raided by Lucas about the price 
set on his head be pleaded in his favour. Mr. Firth indeed does not give 
an opinion on it, but 1 can see no reason to doubt that whit Lucas refers 
to is some action taken by the Committee of Derby House in putting in 
force an Ordinance of May 23, 1648, enjoining aM w^ho had served on the 
King's side in the former war, with certain specified exceptions, to leave 
London. If the Comniillee believed Lucas to be hiding, it might very 
well have offered a reward for his apprehension, and, by his own showing, 
all that happened to him w'as that he had to retire to his own house in 
Essex. It was monstrous to assert that a mere pclice measure of this kind 
ustified him in breaking his oath. 

* “ Indeed,” said Hamilton at ids trial, sperking of Cromwell, “he 
was so very courteous and so very civil as he \ erformed more than he 
promised, and I must acknowledge his favour to those poor wounded 
gentlemen that I left behind, that were by him ti ken care of, and truly he 
performed more than he did capitulate for.” Clarke Trials ^ fok 116b. 

* /(lem, fol. 24b, 32 ; Carter^ 20], 202; Clarke Trials^ fol. 32. It was 
disputed at the trials of Norwich and Capel whether this promise exempted 
them from proceedings in a civil court, but theie can be no doubt that it 
covered as much as is given above. 
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were delivered over to Faiifax’s officers, who picked them* out in 
turn, that they might hold them to ransom.' To the subalterns 
and private soldiers was assigned a heavier lot. They were 
first shut up in one or other of the churches in the town, 
where they were pillaged by the soldiers, and for the most part 
.stripped to their shirts. After a few days they were marched 
off to Bristol and other western ports, where such of them as 
reached their destination alive were shipped off, either, accord- 
ing to the example set in the case of the Scottish prisoners 
taken in Lancashire, to serve as unw'illing labourers in the 
burning heat of the West Indies, or to enforced military service 
in the employment of the Venetian Republic.^ 

Harsh as was this treatment of the captives, the treatment 
of the townsmen was even more unjustifiable. If Colchester 
Treatment bad erred in admitting the Royalists into the town, 
ofthetoi^n. jtg inhabitants had had cause enough to regret their 
error. Yet Fairfax had promised his soldiers 14,000/. in lieu 
of the plunder to which they claimed a right, apparently on 
the ground that they might have stormed the place if they had 

’ “For the officers,” writes Carter, “he,” i,e. Fairfax, “distributed 
to every regiment a certain number of gentlemen that were piisoners, as 
slaves to the gallies or to ransom themselves. The officers whereof came 
to the pound, as the manner of graziers is by their cattle, and called them 
first out of that into another, and then drove them away for the market, to 
make the most of them ; so most of them afterwards, as they were able, 
and according to the civility of those they were distributed to, bought 
their liberties and returned home.” Car/er, p. 203. 

* /M, ; Fairfax to Moore, Sept. 6, 1649, //ts/. MSS. Com. Rep. x. 
part iv. 93. The whole arrangement is clearly stated in Tht Moderate 
Intelligencer (E. 462, 18); “The prisoners taken in this town are* 
disposed after this manner : the Lords, with two men apiece attending 
them, and t\ielve other officers, are to march with the Generals regiment 
to-morrow, ... the other officers are to be sent, some to the Mount, 
some to Pendennis, some to Cardiff, Oxford, Arundel, and divers other 
strengths, but none beyond Trent ; the common soldiers, prisoners, return 
not to London to their masters to be ready for a new business, but will be 
conveyed West, in relation to Bristol and other sea-towns, that so they 
may pass to America, Venice, or as shall be appointed ; the gentlemen, 
not soldiers, are committed to the care of troopers and others until further 
order be taken. 
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been allowed to do so. Colchester was, however, impoverished 
by the siege, and upon its pleading the impossibility of raising 
so large a sum, Fairfax remitted 2,000/., offering at the same 
time to distribute amongst the poor another 2,000/. out of the 
money raised. He then wrote to ask the House of Commons 
to give him 4,000/. to make up the deficiency, and the House, 
to ensure that there should be nothing lacking, voted him 5,000/. 
to be paid out of the estates of delinquents in Colchester, or, in 
case these proved insufficient, out of the estates of delinquents 
in other parts of Essex. ^ 

The truth is that a savage spirit of exasperation filled the 
soldiers against those whom they regarded not as legitimate 
Exaspera- ^i^^niics, but as Unprincipled breakers of the peace, 
tion in the Even Cromwcll shared, though in a very modified 
degree, in this feeling. To him the victories gained 
hiSSsTktory Were not simply the result of the superiority of a 
Small but disciplined army over forces scattered 
fevour, ^iud untrained, they were the visible tokens of the 
presence of God vindicating the cause of His chosen ones by 
the destruction of His enemies, and condemning the hesita- 
tions of Parliament. Even Vane himself, it adeems, had not 
sufficiently appreciated this appeal to the God of Battles. Not 
many days after the victory of Preston Cromwell sent him a 
message that he was as little satisfied with his * passive and 
suffering principles ’ as Vane was with his own active ones.® 
“ Remember my love,” wrote Cromwell to St. John, a few days 
later, “ to my dear brother H. Vane ; I pray he make not too 
little nor I too much of outward dispensations.” * 


* Morant, Hist, of Essex ^ i. 73, There was raised 

From the Dutch Congregation • • • . 5,980 

From the Head and North ^Vard5 . • • . 3,928 

9,908 

leaving 2,092/. to be raised from the other two wards, 2,000/. being return- 
able to the poor. Of the money thus got, only 2,000/. was paid to the 
Essex and Suffolk Trained Bands, leaving the whole of the rest for distri- 
bution amongst Fairfax’s own soldiers. 

* The Proceeds of the Protector, p. 5, written by Vane in 1656. 

* Cromwell to St. John, Sept, i, Carlyle, Letter Ixvu. 



MILTON AND FAIRFAX. 


Milum’s 
•onAet to 
Fairfiu. 


Cromwell had on his side an idealist as pure as Vane; 

and less apt to distrust the power of force to solve 
et to moral and social problems. Fairfax 1 ** ^ wrote 
^ Milton : — 


** — whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praisef 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze« 

And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings. 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydra-heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 
O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand : 

(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land.” 


Between the violence and rapine of the Cavalier and the 
fraud and avarice of the Presb> terian member of Parliament, 
^ ane’s Par was to advance the standard of truth and right. 

1 ame tary To V ane, Compelled to seek for truth and right by 
p u ion. Parliamentary methods, the achievement seemed less 
Hulin takes easy of attainment. On August 14 Holies, following 
his seat. example of others of the excluded members, 

took his seat once more at Westminster. Even the victories 
in Lancashire and Essex produced in the Houses no such 
Aug. 33. exultant mood as to lead them to break with the 
pieS!!*for ^^"8- Inuring the late troubles, Skippon had earned 

peace. an evil name amongst the Presbyterians of the City 

by the resolution with which he anticipated all attempts to give 
armed help to the Royalists. Yet, when Cromwell’s triumphant 


* The title in Milton^s own hand is “ On the Lord Gen. Fairfax at the 
Siege of Colchester.” This looks as if the sonnet was written before the 
town was actually taken, though virtually certain to surrender, and there* 
fore in August rather than September, to which latter month it is usually 
ascribed. In this case the words ' ever brings victory home ’ must menu 

accustomed to do it, and therefore is certain to do so now.’ See 
Masson’s Life of Milton, iiL 688 
VOL. IV. 


P 
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despatch from Warrington was read in the House of Commons, 
it was Shippon who warned the members not to be so elated 
with success as to neglect the way of peace.* On 
the following day the repeal of the Vote of No Ad* 
Vo Ad- dresses passed both Houses, and the preparations for 
the proposed treaty with the King were thus enabled 
to proceed without further hindrance.* 

Before long, too, what embers of war were still alight in 
southern England were trodden down. On August 25 Deal 
Aug. as. Castle surrendered, and Sandown Castle was the only 
one of the three fortresses in the Downs remaining 
Aug. 26. *** hands of the Royalists. On the following day 

the Prince, finding himself short of provisions, and 
^oiumd. 00 immediate chance of support on land, deter- 

mined to return to Holland to revictual. As soon as 
rhe crms, his resolution was known the crews broke into mutiny, 
insisting upon sailing up the Thames, where they 
the Ttiames. hoped to defeat the Parliamentary fleet under War- 
wick if they did not at once prevail on his crews to desert him. 
What they wanted was to be the English sailors of an English 
King, not to threaten England from a basis of operations in a 
foreign country. They would rather, they naid, live on half 
rations than go back to Holland without striking a blow. The 
opportunity now offered might never recur. Eight of Warwick's 
ships were still on their way from Portsmouth to join him, and 
would easily be cut off by a Royalist fleet holding the mouth of 
the Thames.® In the absence of this detached portion of the 
Parliamentary navy the two fleets were about equal in fighting 
powers, but it was understood that the Parliamentary crews 
had no heart in the cause for which they were asked to fight.^ 
The behests of the sailors were promptly obeyed, and on 


' ? to Joachimi, AfSS. 17.677, T, fol. 191b. The letter is 

dated Sept, i, but this is an evident mistake, the date being 

probably transferred by the copyist from that of the preceding letter. 

* L>,J* X. 454* 

• 1 to Joachimi, Aug. Add. MSS. 17,677, T, foil. 

182, 186. 

♦ Tbt Cofy of a Letter^ E. 464, 23. 
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164S A seasonable gale. 


me 29tb the Prince, sailing up the estuary of the Thaises, 
caught sight of the enemy. On the 30th, when both 
fleets were ofi* the Medway preparing for action, they 
were separated by a sudden storm from the north- 
west, which made it impossible for the Prince to 
attack. The next day the gale still blew, whilst on 
board the Royalist fleet there remained but one butt 
of beer and not a single drop of water. There was 
no choice now but to make with all speed for a 
Dutch port. By September 3* the whole of the 
Prince’s fleet was anchored in neutral waters off 
Goree. On September 2 Warwick, having effected 
his junction with the Portsmouth squadron, anchored 
in the Downs ^ and on the 5th Sandown Castle surrendered 
to its besiegers.* Parliament was now master of every foot of 
Sept 5. southern and central England. An in- 

Surrenderof surrection conducted not only without unity of 
an own. u,{i;tary direction, but without concurrence amongst 
its leaders in the political objects at which they aimed, could 
hardly, in the presence of a compact and disciplined army, 
have ended otherwise than in complete disaster. 


catches sight 
of Warwick. 

Aug. 30. 

A storm 
separates 
the fleets. 

Aug. 31. 

fleet in 
Holland. 

Sept. 2. 
Warwick in 
the Downs. 


* A True Relation hy Sir IV. Batten^ E. 458, 8 ; Warwick to the 
*Com. of D, H. Aug. 31, L.J. x. 483 : Dr. Steward’s Relation, Sept. 

Clarendon MSS. 2,878 ; A Relation of the Fleet, Clar. St. P. il 4x4. 

* Perf, Occurrences^ E. 526, 5. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

THE TREATY OF NEWPORT. 

The events of the last few weeks had led, outwardly, at least, 
to a marked change in the relations between the Houses and 
the City. On August 31 the Common Council for- 
Aug. 3T. warded to Parliament a paper which, though it con- 
tom”in^h« tained the usual demands for a Presbyterian settle* 

Cilv 

ment, a treaty with the King, and the disbandment of 
the army, also contained a denunciation of the late war, and an 
invitation to come to an understanding with the army.^ No 
doubt the change of language is in the main to be ascribed to 
the successes of Cromwell and Fairfax, bul^ in part at least, it 
may also be traced to annoyance at the seizure of London 
ships and interference with London trade.^ 

The wave of dissatisfaction with those who had stirred up 
unsuccessful war, which made even the citizens of London 
Opposition ^^sire to come to terms with the army, made 
to ^ ^ the stauncher Independents in the House of Com- 

proposed * 

ne^d^ion mons anxious to hinder any futile endeavour to 
King! come to terms with the King. As the mouthpiece 
Ludlow of these Ludlow travelled to Colchester — either when 
Fwrfax to point of Surrendering, or not 

hinder it. Jong after it had surrendered — in order to urge Fair- 
fax to bring his army to Westminster, and to put an end 
by force to the proposed negotiation. As might have been 

■ Z./. X. 478. 

• Grignon to Brienne, 0, Transcripts^ 
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expected^ he received from Fairfax the vaguest possible answer. 
Ireton, to whom he next applied^ was more definite. Though 
ir«ton agreed with Ludlow in thinking that military 

advises a interference would ultimately be necessary, he con- 
nwntrf sidered it advisable to postpone action till the 

action. negotiations had been so far developed as to 

divulge the objects of both parties, and thereby to render 
unpopular both the King and those who had confidence in his 
word.^ 

An argument against immediate military intervention was 
no argument against petitioning the House of Commons in 
Sept XT opposition to the course which it seemed bent on 
Thc^petition adopting ; and accordingly, on September ii, apeti- 
i^ndon tion, to a great extent at least the work of Lilburne,* 
L«veneTi. before the House by the London Levellers. 

It maintained the doctrine that the House of Commons was 
the supreme authority in the realm, and called for the abolition 
of the negative voices of the King and the House of Lords, 
and generally for reforms of the nature of those demanded in 
the Agreement of the People. In the end the petitioners asked 
the House to consider ‘ whether the justice of God be likely 
to be satisfied, or His yet continuing wrath appeased by an act 
of oblivion.’* 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs^ i. 203. He says that he went ‘to the army 
which lay at that time before Colchester.’ It is inconceivable that he 
expected Fairfax to come to London before Colchester was taken, and 
I see no reason to doubt that he really went either whilst the army was 
before Colchester just after the surrender, or during the last two or three 
days of the siege when it was quite certain that Colchester would surrender. 
Ludlow can never be trusted about dates, but I do not think he would 
have wiitten that he went to Colchester if his visit had been at a later 
time when the army was at some other place. If he did go to Colchester 
his visit cannot have been later than alx)ut Sept. 6, as it was known in 
I/)ndon on the 8th that Ireton was no longer there. Ptrf. Occurrences, E. 
5*6i S- 

* Lilbume says that he ‘ was compelled by conscience to have a hand 

in’ it. Fundanuntal Liheriies, p. 29, E. 560, 14. It has also 

been ascri^d to Marten, Merc. Pragm. E. 464, 13 . Marten, however, 
was not at this time in London. 

* Pari. Hist. iii. 1,005. 
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On the deliberations of either House this petition of the 
Ix>ndon Levellers had no influence whatever. The prepara* 
Sept. ts. tions for treating with the King were rapidly pushed 
forward, and on September x8 the negotiation itself 
of Newport, Opened at Newport, it being understood that it 
was to last forty days and no longer. Charles, liberated on 
liarole from his Confinement at Carisbrooke, was allowed to 
occupy the house of William Hopkins in the little town, whilst 
the actual meetings between himself and the commissionei-s 
were held in the Town Hall. 

The fifteen commissioners chosen by Parliament to con* 
duct the negotiations had been selected from both parties ; the 
The Par. most conspicuous amongst them being Northumber* 
land, Holies, Say, and Vane. They were instructed 
Kioners. present each of the old Hampton Court propo- 

ofdeciSla- sitions * in order ; the first containing a demand that 
tions Charles should withdraw all his declarations against 
Parliament. To the body of this proposition Charles made 
no objection, but he not unreasonably shrank from accepting 
a statement in the preamble to the effect that ‘ both Houses of 
Parliament * had ‘ been necessitated to undertake a war in their 
Septs lawful defence.* On the 25^h, however, he 

acw|trd^y withdrew his opposition, stipulating that nothing to 
* * which he agreed should have any validity unless a com- 

stipulates plete understanding were arrived at on every point, 
and thus convincing himself that whatever con- 
withouta cessions he might make would be merely nominal, 
complete ^s Charles had himself no expectation that an under- 
standing would ever be reached, he was thus enabled 
to promise whatever he found convenient, without regarding 
himself as in any way bound by his words.^ 

On the 26th there was a warm discussion in the House of 
Commons on the admission of this stipulation. As might 
have been expected, the Independents protested against it 

■ See vol. iiL 355. 

‘ Walker's Perfect CofUs of all the Votes ... in the Treaty held at 
Newport^ bound with his Hist. Discourses, 1-2$ ; The King to the Prince 
of Wales, Kov. 6 , C/ar. St. P, ii. 425-31* 
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as Laiving a merely dilatory ob^ct It happened* however, 
that the debate fell on a day fixed for a call of 
t>^e^ the House* when the Presbyterians trooped up in 
Iai^c numbers to avoid the fine imposed on ab- 
sentees. Consequently their opponents did not even 
Sept aS.- divide against them ; and an attempt 

” ted. Independents to reopen the question 

in a thinner House on the 28th was promptly 
suppressed.^ 

In the army, Charles’s delay in accepting the first article 
caused the greatest irritation. The regiments at Newcastle 
Sept. ax. before Berwick were the first to appeal to Fair- 
if tlieregi- support of the petition of the London 

NotS*” ^ Levellers,* and their opinions were certain to find an 
ireton u ranks of Fairfax’s army, the head-quarters 

of which were on September 21 removed to St. 
Hoaaet Albans. It was still more significant that Ireton 
St!pt.vr, abandoned the expectant attitude which he had 
maintained in his conversation with Ludlow at 
commission. Colchester, and urged Fairfax to put an end to the 
treaty by purging the House. On the 27th he wrote to 
Fairfax a long letter, in which he set forth his views, and 
His probable ^be end offered to resign his commission.*^ 
motives. jg probable that the explanation of his change 
of view is to be found in the events passing at Newport 

' Merc, Pra^maticusj £. 465, 19. * The ModeraiCy £. 467, I. 

* This letter has not been preserved, but Mr. Firth tells me of a note 
written on a newsletter of Sept. 26 in the Clarke MSS, *■ Comm. Gen. 
Ireton wrote a long letter to Ld. Fairfax with reasons for laying down his 
commission, and desiring a discharge from the army, which was not 
agreed unto v[id]e l[ette]rs dated 27 Sept’* In Merc, PragmaHcus of 
Oct. 3 (£. 469, 19), there i.s a statement (Sign. Nn. 2) that there was a 
talk of petitioning Fairfax for *a new purge • • . and truly in Com. 
1 reton’s opinion it is high time.’ On the last page, indeed, a contrary 
disposition is attributed to Ireton, but this is evidently a mere rumour 
brought in when the newspaper was going to press, as it is contradicted in 
the following number, in which, under the date of October 7, it is said 
that certain * devilish letters ’ stirring up the army to resistance * had their 
frame from Ireton, and countenance from his father CromwelL’ 
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and Westminster. Charles’s long delay in sanctioning the 
withdrawal of hostile declarations must have struck Ireton 
as affording ground for an appeal to the people against a 
King whose heart was not set upon peace ; whilst the vote of 
the Commons on the 26th, by which they accepted Charles’s 
merely dilatory stipulation, was sufficient evidence that the 
Presbyterians were not to be trusted with the conduct of a 
negotiation in which they allowed themselves to be so easily 
befooled. As neither Ireton’s views were adopted, nor his 
resignation accepted, it is to be presumed that Fairfax found 
sufficient support amongst the officers to resist Ireton’s urgency, 
but was nevertheless induced to agree to some compromise,' 
the exact nature of which cannot now be ascertained. What- 
ireion reason of Ireton’s with- 

wSSIot <i*‘awing his resignation, he retired to Windsor for a 
time, either to dissociate himself from Fairfax’s 
action, or simply to watch events till the interference for which 
he had been pleading should become inevitable. 
rSquestton meanwhile the crucial question of Church 

of Church government had been reached at Newport. On 

covemment. . , , , . - , . ^ 

Aug. 30. August 29, nearly three weeks before the opening of 
teJun 7 ^^’ negotiations. Parliament had takan care to pass 
birhSby ^ comprehensive Ordinance, establishing a complete 
Ordinance. Presbyterian system without the slightest stain of 
toleration,^ and the King was, therefore, met with at least 

* Fairfax, it was alleged, was ready to stand to the agreement to l>e 
made between the King and both Houses, * the consideration whereof is 
said now to be the true cause why Ireton left the head -quarters and retired 
to Windsor.’ Merc. Pragmaticus^ E. 466, 11. ** Can it be,” writes Mr. 

Firth to me, ** that Fairfax proposed standing by the treaty, that Ireton 
then proposed to resign— that Fairfax then promised, in order to induce 
Ireton to withdraw his resignation, to demand certain specified securities 
from the King— that Ireton accordingly withdrew it, and retired to 
Windsor to watch the progress of the negotiation, returning to head- 
quarters after it had failed?” Mr. Firth also suggests that Ireton may 
have obtained the consent of the extreme party to delay by representing to 
them that Fairfax would ultimately join them, and that his resignation 
was caused by the discovery that Fairfax insisted on defending the treaty 
made by the Houses with the King whatever it might be. 

» L.J. X. 461. 
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the semblance of an accomplished fact In the first days of 
the treaty two of the Presbyterian Commissioners, Holies and 
Tha Grimston, being fiilly alive to the danger of military 
intervention, threw themselves on their knees before 
Charles, entreating him to yield at once all that 
Vane possible without wasting time in useless dis- 

pieade/or cussions. Vane, on the other had, did his best to 
toleration, pg^gu^de Charles, through his Episcopalian sup- 
porters, to accept the scheme of toleration set forth in The 
Heads of the Proposals. ^ Charles gave no heed to the pleadings 
of either party. The old thought of wearing out his adversaries 
by engaging them in mutual strife was ever present to his mind. 
Some, indeed, of his advisers recommended him to grant all 
that was asked, and when he was again on the throne to break 
his promise, as having been made under duress ; but Charles, 
though he had sometimes played with this idea, preferred a less 
direct method of gaining his ends.^ 

Accordingly, on the 25th, Charles had to listen to a pro- 
posal from the commissioners that he should assent to a whole 
Sept. 35. string of acts, not only abolishing Episcopacy and 
Prayer Book, and establishing the Presbyterian 
system and the Directory in their place, but also en- 
terianism. joining the taking of the Covenant on all persons 
in the realm, including himself.^ 

To this exorbitant demand Charles replied on the 28th by 
proposing his old expedient of a three years’ Presbyterianism 
g ^ with toleration, not only for himself ‘ and those of 
The king’s his own judgment,’ but also for ‘any others who’ 
could not ‘ in conscience submit themselves thereto.’ 
To this he added a scheme for satisfying the purchasers of 

’ Bumet*s Hist, of his Own Time^ i. 44. So much as appears in the 
text may, I think, fairly be accepted, but when Burnet adds that Vane 
made this proposal merely to spin out the time till Cromwell could return 
with his army, he appears to be attributing motives of the existence of 
which he had no means of knowing. 

^ A long letter of a Royalist in Newport (E. 464, 29), in which this 
assertion is made, looks very like a forgery. See, however, Grignon to 
Biienne, ^.*1 R- 0 . Trameripts. • Walket^ 26. 
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bishops’ lands by granting them leases for ninety-nine years at 
low rentSi thus avoiding the absolute alienation of Church 
property. As for the Covenant, he would neither swear it 
himself nor enjoin it on others. Then, taking up the second 
main point at issue, he declared himself ready to abandon the 
militia to Parliament, not, indeed, as he was asked to do, for 
twenty years, but for ten. He was, moreover, ready to allow 
the Houses to do as they pleased with Ireland, to appoint the 
chief officers under the Crown for ten years, and also to 
allow the City, for the like space of time, to control its own 
militia, and to have the custody of the Tower. He then ex- 
pressed a hope that, as he had conceded so much, he would 
be allowed to come to Westminster in ‘a condition of ab- 
solute freedom and safety.’ He also asked for the restitution 
of his revenue, and for an act of oblivion to apply to both 
parties.* 

On the allegation of the commissioners that they were 
precluded by their instructions from accepting any reply which 
Sept 29. ^ direct answer to the propositions, Charles, 

Jt b^eni^ on the 29th, sent this proposal to the Houses by an 
independent channel.^ Whilst awaiting a reply, he 
a mtro” engaged in a controversy with the coiAnissioners and 
vcreiaiisi. Presbyterian divines by whom they were accom- 

panied.** With a keen eye for the weak points of an opponent, 
Charles was at his best in discussions of this nature. ** The 
King,” said Salisbury to one of the secretaries, “ is wonderfully 
improved.” “ No, my Lord,” was the prompt answer, “ he was 
always so, but your Lordship too late discerned it.” ^ 

Polemical skill is, however, little apt to conciliate opponents. 
That Charles’s proposal in itself was far more rational than the 
Th rati which the Houses expected him to subscribe 

quMtion will hardly be denied at the present day. The real 
at ume. question was whether the three years of grace which 
he engaged to allow to the Presbyterian government were to be 
utilised by him for the purpose of bringing about a rational 


* Walker^ 29. 

* Idem^ 35-4^. 


* /*/«, 34. 

^ Warwick’s Afemotrs^ 324. 
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compromise after full and free discussion, or for the purpose 
of recovering sufficient power to enable him to overthrow 
Puritanism altogether when the fourth year arrived. Nothing 
can indicate more plainly the prevailing distrust of Charles 
than the fact that on Octol)er 2 the House rejected his pro* 
posal without a dissentient voice.' ‘‘The army and welb 
affected abroad,” said Sir John Evelyn, “would 
hltiyn^u think very strangely that the King should be at 
speech. liberty, and no further security given for their 
liberties than his bare word, and, therefore, I humbly conceive 
that if the King’s offers were so large as we desire, yet in no 
case ought we to yield .that he should come hither till they 
were passed into acts.” * Evelyn was an Independent, but even 
the Presbyterians did not vote against him. 

Charles had therefore to throw himself on the defensive, 
arguing with no slight skill of fence against the Parliamentary 
proposition as it stood. On October 6, being hard 
o?the“ pressed about the Covenant, he replied that it was so 
defensiw. interwoven with Scottish interests ‘ that if they were 
taken out it would be as thin as my Lord Say’s 
Hisc^am- country cheeses’® That he was in earnest in his 

pionship ^ 

ofEpisco. championship of Episcopacy is undeniable. The 
tears which dropped from his eyes when he believed 
himself to be unobserved are an evidence of the sharpness of 
the internal struggle.^ The arguments of the Presbyterian 
ministers who accompanied the commissioners made abso- 
lutely no impression upon him, and he was as proof, as one of 
his successors afterwards showed himself to be, against the 


* C./. vi. 4t. ’ Merc. Pragmaticusy E. 466, li. 

’ ** The cheeses alluded to,” says Mr. Bruce, who gives this account 
from a MS. in the possession of the Earl of Verulam {ArcAaalogia, xxxix. 
113) *‘were those of Banbury. . . . Bardolph terms Slender * You Ban- 
bury cheese’ (Merry IVtves of Windsor^ Act i. sc. l) in allusion to the 
same characteristic attributed by the*King, in a certain possible case, to 
the Covenant.” Mr. Bruce dates Charles’s remark on the 5th, but the 
conversaiicm which gave rise to it appears to have taken place on the 6ih. 
See Oudart’s diary in Peck’s DesidereUa Curiosa, 39a 
‘ Warwick’s Memoirs^ 326. 
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political argument that he was not bound in his legislative 
power by his coronation oath.^ 

Once more, finding his position intolerable, Charles planned 
an escape from the island, this time with the assistance of his 
0^7, host, Hopkins.* It is true that he had given his 
parole to remain at Newport, but his mind was fertile 
in explanations, and not later than October 7 he had 
determined that in this matter he was not bound by 
his plighted word.* All that remained was to spin 
out the negotiation as long as possible. Accordingly 
he informed the commissioners on the 9th that he 
was ready to give way in some degree. The Episco- 
pacy, he explained, on the maintenance of which he 
insisted after the three years of Presbyterianism came to an 
end, was the primitive Episcopacy of which so much had been 
heard in 1641. Bishops were ^to have counsel and assistance 
of Presbyters in ordination and jurisdiction, and in 
the last were and are limitable by the civil power.* 
On the same day Charles promised to concede the 
militia for twenty years, and to settle Ireland in such a way as 
Parliament might decide.^ 

It is unnecessary to consider whether thesf concessions, if 
honestly granted, ought to have proved acceptable. “ I pray 
chariet wrote Charles in the evening to Hopkins, 

expimnshU ** rightly to Understand my condition, which, I 
condition, ^onfess, yesternight I did not fully enough explain, 
through want of time. It is this ; notwithstanding my too 
great concessions already made, I know that, unless I shall 
make yet others which will directly make me no King, I shall 
be at best but a perpetual prisoner. Besides — if this were not, 
of which I am too sure—the adhering to the Church — from 
which I cannot depart, no, not in show— will do the same : 
and, to deal freely with you, the great concession I made this 


Oct. 9. 
HU answer 
about 

Episcopacy, 


and about 
the militia 
and Ireland. 


* The King to the Prince of Wales, Not. 6, Clar, SL P. iL 43^ 

* Hillier, Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles /. 27a 

* The King to Hopkins, Oct. 7, Wagstaffe’s VMUation (ed. 1711), 
160. 

* Walher, 49-54. 
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day— the Church, militia, and Ireland— was made merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hope, I would not 
have done ; for then I could have returned to my strait prison 
without reluctancy; but now, I confess, it would break my 
heart, having done that which only an escape can justify. To 
be short, if I stay for a demonstration of their further wicked- 
ness, it will be too late to seek a remedy ; for my only hope is 
that now they believe I dare deny them nothing, and so be less 
careful of their guards.” * 

Having thus eased his conscience, Charles lightly accepted 
one proposition after another till, on October 13, he reached 
^positions the One on delinquents, in which he was asked to 
a^pted. except from pardon thirty- seven of his chief sup- 
Oct. 13. porters and all recusants who had taken arms on his 
■^e propo- behalf, as well as to subject an immense number of 
delinquents his Undistinguished followers to lesser penalties on a 
graduated scale.^ Even the prospect of being able to nullify 
all his concessions in the end was insufficient to induce Charles 
^ ^ to assent to this demand, and, on the 17th, he 
rejected^ly rejected it, though he offered to except from pardon 
the King. taken part in the Irish rebellion, and to 

exclude from office, or even to banish for a time, all persons 
named to him by the Houses. He further expressed his 
readiness to require all the so-called delinquents to pay a 
moderate composition, and to exclude them from Parliament 
for a term of three years.® 

In the meanwhile the Presbyterian majority in both Houses 
had concurred in the rejection of the King’s last proposal on 
^ ^ Episcopacy.^ So hopeless did the chance of an 

Votes in * agreement appear that on the 17th the Indepen- 
ar lamen Carried a motion for adjourning the House of 

Commons to the 23rd. On the 27 th the forty days to 
which the negotiation was limited would have elapsed, and 
thus only a few days would be left after the reassembling 

> The King to Hopkins, Oct. 9, Wagstaffe’s Vindication (ed. 1711), 
1 6a For the King’s Parole, see instructions to Hammond, Aug. 24; 
and Hammond’s letter to Manchester, Aug. a8, L.J. x. 454, 474. 

» WaUt^^ 57. » Idorn. 61. ' « C.J. ri. 49. 
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of the House for the discussion of any new proposals. 
OcL 91. This motion, however, was afterwards rescinded ajt 
the instance of the Lords, ^ and on October ax the 
King gave in what he declared to be his final 
Epiaooiweyt answer on the subject of the Church, in which he 
proposed that at the expiration of three years of Presby- 
terianism ordination should be conferred by bishops, but 
only with the * counsel and assistance of Presbyters,’ and 
episcopal jurisdiction exercised in such a way as Parliament 
might approve.* 

The Lords, eager as ever to avert a breach, voted on the 
24th that no more than seven persons should be excepted 
Oct. ug pardon. On the 26th they agreed to ‘ an ex- 

£?LordI pedient,’ which would at least have allayed all 
iTb'Seh** anxiety as to the use of the King’s negative voice. 

Oct 2*6. Presbyterianism was to remain in force at the end 
Anexpe. of the appointed three years until some other 
arrangement was made, legal presumption being thus 
Oct. 27. given to the Presbyterian and not to the Episcopal 
system.* The Commons on the other hand pre- 
rejected, ferred to meet the King’s offer with a direct nega- 
tive, and on the 27th they rejected the whole (# his proposal.^ 

The treaty was indeed continued for some weeks longer, as 
the Houses from time to time prolonged it far beyond the 
Significuioe forty days to which it was originally limited. The 
ofthiivote. YQjg Qf October 27 was nevertheless its death-blow. 
The King had )rielded all that he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield, and the Presbyterian majority, which had 
pressed so earnestly for a treaty, had only succeeded in show- 
ing its incapacity for understanding the most elementary con< 
ditions of human nature, and in giving to Charles a stage on 
which he could display his own apparent moderation and fair- 
ness of mind. 

Whether Charles was as fair-minded as he appeared to be 
may indeed be doubted All through October he was urging 

‘ cy. vl S 3 ; Z./ X. 547. ’ X. 559. 

» Mm, X. 564. • C./. vi 6a. 
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.Hopkins to carryout that plan for his escape which was -to 
render all these concessions futile. “ I shall hold out as long 
as possibly I may/’ he wrote on the 16th, ^‘but h 
cannot be long, for the businesses of the Church 
and my friends come so fast upon me that I cannot 
promise you a week. Therefore lose no time/’ “ I 
assure you,” he wrote again on the following evening, 
shall have but few days free to act my part; 1 need 
say no more, but let me know what is possible to be done, 
and then it is for me to judge. I assure you, my friends 
abroad desire my freedom if it be possible more than myself, 
being confident thereby in a great measure to alter the face of 
affairs.” Believe me,” he wrote again on the 30th, 
“ I shall speedily be put to my shifts, or cooped up 
again ; wherefore, if you can conveniently I would spe^ with 
you this night after supper.” ^ 

Charles indeed had need of haste. With his full knowledge 
the Queen had been weaving plans for a renewal of war. 
The Queen's cnough of which came to light to cause irritation 
schemes. against her husband as well as against herself. In 
one respect, indeed, her hopes proved delusive. She had for 
some time expected that whenever peace was restored to the 
Continent Mazarin would make it his first object to assist 
Charles to regain his throne. At last the long- hoped-for day 
Oct. ^ arrived. On October 14, the Treaties of Westphalia 
were signed, that between France and the Empire at 
Munster, and that between the Empire on the one 
hand and Sweden and her Protestant allies on the other at 
Osnabriick; France thus gaining that predominance in Ger- 
many for vrhich Richelieu and his successor Mazarin had long 
been striving. If, however, the war in Germany was ended, 
the war between France and Spain was not ; and, what was 
even more fatal to the Queen’s expectation of receiving pecu- 
niary aid from the French Government, barricades were raised 
in the streets of Paris, and the Queen-Regent was 
obliged to capitulate to the insurgents. In the 
midst of the troubles of the Fronde, Mazarin had no power, 
‘ VVagstafie’s Vinuicatim (ed. 1711), App, 
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even if he had the will, to aid in the recovery of Charles’s 
crown. 

Nevertheless Henrietta Maria continued to hope. It was 
true that her son’s fleet had, ever since September 19, been 
ThePriact*! Helvoetsluys by Warwick,^ but the 

MdJoet- Prince of Orange was favourable to his cause, though 
•luyfc unable openly to support him.* For money the Queen 
Anagotift. sought far and near. She had a negotiation with 
i”!^neand the Duke of Lorraine for a loan of troops, and an- 
Venice. other with Venice for a loan of money.* Even 
Mazarin, she fancied, hard pressed as he was, might be induced 
to advance money if he were allowed to import into France 
Irishmen who could be converted into soldiers. 

It was, indeed, the growing strength of the Royalists in 
Ireland which, while it seemed to be the strongest, was in 
iiie Queen’s weakest, point in the hazardous game 

which the Queen was playing. Early in October 
Ireland. Qrmond landed at Cork,^ once more as the King’s 
Ix>rd-Lieutenant, with instructions to knit closely together the 
bonds already forming between Inchiquin and the Confederates, 
and thus to construct out of the followers of both religions a 
united Royalist party, which might not only f^in Ireland for 
the King, but might, in the end, win England as well. To 
keep up the communication between Ireland and the fleet at 
The Prince Helvoetsluys, the Prince was to winter in Jersey."* 
to go to The garrison of Scilly having recently declared for 
Jersey. King, One more link was added to the chain 

which connected Ireland with the Dutch port in which the 
Royal Navy was lying. As far as can be gathered from exist- 
ing evidence, the Queen and her advisers intended that in 
1649 Ireland should play the part which in 1648 had been 
assigned to Scotland. 

‘ Summons by the Lord Admiral, Sept. 19, L./, x. 522. 

* Memorandum by the Prince of Orange, Groen van Prinsterer, Are/k, 
di la Maism d* Orange Nassau, ser. 2, iv. 267. 

■ Digby to Ormond, Oct. Carte MSS. IvL fol. 431. 

* Ormond to Sii A Blake, Oct 4, Carte MSS. xxii. fol. 298. 

* Nicholas to Ormond, Oct ; Jermyn to Ormond, Oct Nicholas 
to Ormond, Oct. /hid. xxii. foil. 360, 402, 438. 
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It is impossible to doubt that Charles was cognisant of the 
plan of operations which was intended to restore him to powet 
Oct lo. ^ course of the coming year. “ Now,” he wrote 
^m^ 2 haries Quecn On the loth, “lest the rumour of my 

to the concessions concerning Ireland should prejudice my 
Queen. affairs there, I send enclosed letter to the Marquis 
of Ormond, the sum of which is to obey your command, and 
to refuse mine till I certify him I am a free man.” ^ 

On October 27 Ormond’s arrival in Ireland was known at 
Westminster, and on the following day the House of Commons 
Oct 27. to the knowledge of a letter in which the 

SndSTg*^ * King’s Lord- Lieutenant offered to conclude peace 

known at with the Supreme Council,® as well as of other 

niin&ter. letters which showed that he was preparing in Con- 
'^ct. 28. junction with the forces of the Confederates to 
£ked?o attack Jones’s army. Copies of these letters were at 
Oraiond forwarded to Charles with the request that 

he would publicly disavow them.® On the day on 
which this summons was despatched Charles wrote again to 
Charles Ormoiid. “ Though,” ho informed him, “ you will 
Ormond treaty is near, or at least most likely 

to be concluded, yet believe it not ; but pursue the 
way you are in with all possible speed.” “ Lastly,” he wrote in 
another letter of the same date, “ be not startled at my great con- 
cessions concerning Ireland, for that they will come to nothing.” 

On November i Charles returned an evasive answer to the 
request of the Houses that he should disavow Ormond. He 
^ said that since the opening of the treaty he had 
Charles’s ncvcr transacted business relating to Ireland with 
answer to any but the Parliamentary commissioners, and that 
ariamen. jjg j^^d already Consented that upon the conclusion 
of the treaty the Houses should have the sole management of 


* Extract from a letter from the King to the Queen, Oct. 10, Ibid» xxii. 
foil. 330 and 334. I have substituted * I,’ * my,’ for ' King of England,' 
and so forth, which are mere translations of ciphers. 

* C.J. vi. 63. • Walker^ 71 ; L.J, x. 569. 

* The King to Ormond, Oct 28, Carte’s Onnond^ ▼. 24 ; Carte’s ' 
Orig, Letters^ i. 185. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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the Irish war. He therefore considered it unreasonable that 
he should be pressed to make any public declaration on the 
point submitted to him.* 

Though the details of Charles’s communications with 
Ormond were unknown in London, the general impression 
Oct. 98. produced by his attitude was in accordance with 
existing facts. ‘‘It is the opinion of wise men,” 
combinaUon. wrote somc One from Newport on October 28, “that 
if the King be resolved not to agree with Parliament he will 
escape hence to the Prince’s fleet, leaving the Parliament and 
the army to their divisions, and to the discontents and hatred 
,of the distracted people ; his Majesty hoping by the next 
spring to have as fair a game to play over again as he had this 
summer.” * 

To anxiety resulting from knowledge of the personal 
character of the King was added anxiety caused by the 
Oct 90 temporary nature of the constitutional restraints 
A pcrma- hitherto proposed. A pamphlet issued on October 

nent settle- . , « i i ^ i 

ment de- 20 pointed out that even if Charles abandoned the 

* ■ control of the militia for twenty years the whole 
question of authority would be reopened at the end of that 
term, whoever might be on the throne at the^ time. “ Grant 
him this,” wrote the anonymous author, “ and grant him all. 
Grant him but this to remain according to his request un- 
questionably in the Crown, and his negative vote also, 
and grant him to be a tyrant in ptrpetuum^ both him and 
his . . , from generation to generation.” * The necessity of 
making a ptfmanent change in the constitution in the direction 
of Republicanism, and of executing justice on Charles as the 
cause of the late bloodshed, were ideas which now took root 
in many vigorous minds on which they had made no impression 
Peiitions whcn they were first brought forward by the Level- 
M^lersand autumn of 1 647. Demands of such a 

civilians. kind, and more especially the demand for justice, 
formed the staple of petitions which were beginning to come in 

> IVaHer, 73. * Pachets cf iMers^ p. 5, E. 469, 21. 

■ 77 t€ Royal Project ^ E. 468, 22. 
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both from soldiers and civiliansi^ and which culminated in an 
outspoken appeal: from Ireton’s regiment to Fairfax, asking him 
stand up against those who had repealed the 
reginMDt. Vote of No Addresses, and to see that impartial 
justice was ‘ done upon all criminal persons,’ and ^ that the 
same fault ’ might have the same punishment in the person of 
•King or Lord as in the person of the poorest commoner.^ 
ireton moreover understood that* Ireton himself in 

aSmaSd*for retirement at Windsor was drawing up an argu- 
mentative defence of the demands which formed 
the King. subject of these petitions. A conflict w'as 

evidently impending between Ireton and Fairfax, the result 
of which could not fail to be influenced by the course taken 
hy Cromwell. 

It was now known that Cromwell wrould soon be free to 
throw the weight of his presence and his sword into the 
Cromweirs balance of events in England. After turning back 
Warrington Cromwell had still to deal with the 
Se t 8. forces under Monro and Musgrave, making in all 
about 7,000 men. Monro, however, not being on 
repeats into good terms with his English allies, made his way 
Sv,otiand. through Durham to the Borders, and, crossing the 
Tweed into Scotland on September 8, left Musgrave to his 
fate. Lanark and the Committee of Estates, anxious to hold 
Cromwell back from carrying the pursuit across the Border, 
gave orders that no Englishman who had been in arms in con- 
junction with Hamilton or Monro should be admitted into 
Scotland.® 

By this time Cromwell was at Durham pushing steadily 
northwards. He soon learnt that he would not be without 
potent allies in Scotland itself. Argyle had seen in Hamilton’s 

‘ See, for instance, the petitions from Oxford and Leicestershire 
brought before the House on Sept. 30, that styled The Declaratim ef the 
Army on Oct. 3, and those from Newca«.tle and from Sir W. Constable’s 
regiment on Oct. 10. The Moderate^ £. 465, 2$ ; 466, 10 ; 46S, 2. 

* The True Copy of a Tetition ,,, by the kegtment under the 
Command of Com.^Gen, Ireton^ E. 468, 18. It was published on Octi 19. 

• Musgrave’s relation, Clarcndot% MSS, 2,867 ; Burnet^ vi. 78, 79. 
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defeat an opportunity for recovering the power that he had 
lost. The ministers preached in his favour from one end of 
The Whig- country to the other. Lord Eglinton roused 
fuSd*^ the stern Presbyterians of the west, who were known 
in Edinburgh as Whiggamores,* it is said, from the cry 
of Whiggam with w^hich they encouraged their horses. The 
crowd of half- armed peasants who followed in Eglin ton’s train, 
and to whose incursion the name of the Whiggamore Raid 
was given, had the popular feeling behind them. They easily 
possessed themselves of Edinlmrgh, where old Leven secured 
the castle for them. David Leslie, who had refused to fight 
for Hamilton, placed his sword at the disposal of Argyle, and 
the Chancellor Loudoun, who had been long hesitating between 
the two parties, now openly deserted the Committee of Estates 
and being himself a Campbell brought what authority he 
possessed to the support of the head of his family.* ^ 

Ihe Committee of Estates, thrust out of Edinburgh, took 
refuge under Monro’s protection at Stirling, where they found 
Monro at thcmsclves again opposed by the Whiggamores,® 
Stirling. reinfoiced by Argyle*s Highlanders, 

and by the followers of the few Lowland noblemen who 
adopted their cause. Lanark and the officers^of Monro’s army 
argued strongly in favour of fighting the insurgents, believing 
that it would be easy to gain a victory over their heterogeneous 
force. The members of the Committee of Estates were, how- 
ever, too conscious of their political isolation to approve of 
such a course. They promptly oi)ened negotiations, and on 
Sept. 26. September 26 abandoned all claim to the government 
country. It was agreed that Sir George Monro’s 
triumphant, soldiers should return to Ireland, and that all persons 
who had taken part in the defence of the Engagement should re- 
sign whatever offices and places of trust they held in Scotland.^ 

That the agreement was seriously intended can hardly be 

* This name is, as is well known, the origin of the later ‘ ^hig.* 

^ See Loudoun’s explanation of his change of front, p. 95, notea. An 
explanation discreditable to Loudoun is given in Burnet’s Hist, of his Chon 
7 'imt. ed. 1823, i. 75. * Burnet’s Lives of the Hamiltons, vL 81-83. 

* JduM^ vi. 81 94 ; Bloody News frosn Stotland^ £. 465, 22. 
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doubted. In Ireland, however, it was no longer possible for 
Scottish soldiers to take an independent part. On Sep- 
tember 16 Monk, who distrusted Robert Monro and 
suspected that he intended to support his nephew in 
maintaining the authority of the Hamilton party, 
after its disaster at Preston, won over some of the 
Scottish officers and with their help surprised Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, and Coleraine, Robert Monro himself being sent 
as a prisoner to England and lodged in the Tower. When, 
therefore. Sir George Monro’s soldiers in Scotland were making 
ready to cross into Ireland, they learnt that the landing-places 
were all in the hands of English garrisons, and that it had 
become impossible for them to gain a footing in that country. 
Wandering aimlessly about the Scottish Lowlands, they were 
attacked and sadly maltreated by the Whiggainore peasants.' 

On September 15, whilst the negotiation between the 
Scottish parties was still in progress, Cromwell summoned 
Berwick,* and receiving a dilatory answer from the 
commander of the garrison, applied formally to 
the Committee of Estates in a letter in which 
he set forth at length how God had at Preston 
decided the controversy between them, and asked 
for the restitution of Berwick and Carlisle, ‘the 
ancient rights and inheritance^ of the kingdom 
of England.’ If this demand was not granted Scotland must 
take the consequences. More hopefully did Cromwell ac- 
Sept 21 credit messengers to Argyle and his party, who had 

crosses already on the 13th declared for the restoration of 
these fortresses to England.^ By the 21st he had 
brought his whole army across the Tweed, giving strict orders 
against plunder.*^ 

* Burfiet^ vi. 95, 96 ; The Earl of Warwick's Summons^ E. 465, 15 ; 
C.y. vi. 41. 

* Cromwell to the Governor of Berwick, Sept. 15, Carlyle^ Letter Ixx. 

* Carlyle is certainly WTong in interpreting these words to imply ‘ the 
right to choose our own King or No-King, and so forth.’ 

* Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Sept. 16, Carlyle^ Letter 
Ixvii.; In<(tructions from the Comnnttee, Sept. 13, Thurloty i. 100. . 

* Cl om well to Lcnth-ll, Oct. 2, Carlyle^ Letter Ixxv. 
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On the following day a conference was held at Mordington, 
on the Scottish side of the Tweed, between Cromwell on one 
Sept. as. side and Argyle on the other, the result of which 
at order to Ludowick Leslie, the governor of 

Mordii^ton. ficrwick, to Surrender the place. Leslie, however, 
declined to take orders from anyone but Lanark, and it was 
not till the 29th, after the agreement had been effected at 
Stirling, that Lanark confirmed the orders of Argyle. On 
Sept 30 September 30 Cromvrell entered Berwick, and Car- 
Snendered Surrendered a few days later. Musgrave, about 
the same time, gave up Appleby, and except 
Scarborough and Pontefract no post in England held out any 
longer against Parliament. 

The surrender of Berwick and Carlisle was not the only 
subject treated on at Mordington. Argyle, whilst his op- 
ponents still held out at Stirling, was anxious to secure the 
services of an English force to countenance the transference of 
authority which he meditated. Cromwell accordingly bade 
Lambert Lambert advance in all haste towards Edinburgh 
Kent forward, six regiments of horse and one of dragoons, 
w'hilst a body of foot was ordered to follow as faj as Cockburns- 
path in support.* Thus encouraged, the Whiggamore leaders 
constituted themselves without Parliamentary authority into a 
Committee of Estates.® 

Having received permission from the English Parliament,’ 
Cromwell followed Lambert, arriving at Edinburgh on October 4, 
Oct. A. where he was honourably received and lodged in the 
£~*dui. Canongate in the house of the Earl of Moray. Argyle 
burgh. and Johnston of Warriston supped with him that 
evening. What passed between Cromwell and Argyle we have 
no means of knowing. The head of the English party of 


* Cromwell to Lenthall, Ocl. 2, Carlyh^ Letter Ixxv. 

> They had been named by Parliament to sit on the original committee 
(see p. 155), but with express injunctions not to do so unless they would 
acknowledge the proceedings of Parliament in support of the Engage- 
ment. This condition they now threw aside, at the same time excluding 
their rivals in vinnu of the stipulations made at Stirling. Butmip 
vi. 97. • Z./. X. 52a 
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.tolemtion could batdly long remain on good tem» with the 
head of the Scohish party of intolerance ; but for the present 
the alliance between the two was firmly enough cemented by 
their common enmity to Hamilton and the Engagers. 
^ ‘ ' On the 5th Cromwell presented to the new Committee 
** of Estates a demand that, in accordance with the 
are ag^ed coRipact at Stirling, all who had supported the late 
Engagement should be removed from offices of trust 
in Scotland. On the following day he received an uncon- 
Oct. 7. ditional promise from the committee that they would 
kswMEdin- more than their interest 

burgh. required. On the 7th Cromwell left Edinburgh on 
his return to England, leaving Lambert with two regiments of 
cavalry to protect Argyle and his committee from the Engagers.^ 
Before leaving Scotland Cromwell gave a letter of recom- 
mendation to Colonel Robert Montgomery, who was about to 
Oct. 8. start for England, begging the House of Commons 
mendadon to grant the bearer an order for 2,000 Scottish 
Motn’ prisoners.* Montgomery's intention was to sell them 
gomery. to the King of Spain for service in the Low Countries. 
When, however, he reached England he found that two ship- 
loads of the prisoners had more or less voluntarily engaged to 
go to the foreign plantations,* a phrase which was probably in 
this case a euphemism for Barbadoes. As large numbers of 
their comrades had been allowed to run home to Scotland in 
order to save their keep, it was not without difficulty that 
Montgomery got together the 2,000 he required. His next 
difficulty was that the Spanish Government, which never had 
much money to spare, omitted to make the expected remit- 
tance, and after some time Montgomery, wearied with its 
delays, proposed to transfer his recruits to France. The sum 
which he demanded for them was, however, regarded as exor- 
bitant by Grignon, the French ambassador, and the negotiation 
dragged on without result till the catastrophe arrived which put 


* Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Oct. 5, Carlyh^ Letter 

Ixxvii. ; L,^G. CrotnwelPs Letter^ £, 468, 19; A Trtte Account, £. 
468, 26. * Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. 8, Carlyle, Letter Ixxviii. 

• Z./. X. 572. 
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an end for the time to the residence of French ambassadors 
in England. ‘ 

On October 14 Cromwell was at Carlisle.’ After a short 
delay he marched into Yorkshire, where he took up his quarters 
^ at Knottingley, to enforce if possible the submission 
Crom w £ of Pontefract and Scarborough. Hopeless as was 
their position the garrisons of these two fortresses 
on*Kn»!^ had no thought of surrender. Desperate men are 
‘■".ley. ready for any deed of violence, and the knowledge 
that Rainsborough, who was known as having been one of the 
first to advocate a trial of the King, had now reached Don- 
caster with his regiment, whetted their desire for vengeance. 

Oct. J9. Ott October 29 a party sallied out of Pontefract and 
Doncaster, where they gained admission 
murdeted. j^to Rainsborough’s lodgings on the pretence that 
they brought him a message from Cromwell. On his refu.sal 
to accompany them as a prisoner they shot him dead Slipping 
away before the alarm was given the murderers regained Ponte- 
fract in safety, rejoicing in a deed which did more than any- 
thing else to quicken a cry for blood in the hearts of the 
Independents.’ 

' Grignon’s despatches constantly refer to this affair. 

* C.J. vi. 57. 

* A Full and Exact Relation, E. 470, 4 ; The Moderate, E. 470, 12 ; 
Rackets of Letters, £. 470, 17. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE ARMY. 


About the middle of October the cry for justice without re- 
spect of persons had been raised more definitely than ever 
before in the petition of Ireton^s regiment.' The 
general approbation accorded that cry by the soldiers 
strengthened the hands of Ireton, Mrho by that time, 
or at least not long afterwards, had completed the 
long manifesto which for brevity’s sake is usually 
known as T/ie Remonstrance of tke Army? 

The whole argument of this Remonstrance ranges 
round two theses : the danger of continuing to treat 
any longer with the King, and the justice and ex- 
pediency of bringing him to trial. On the first head 
the Remonstrance pointed out that by stirring up 
internal war and by inviting the Scots into England 
the King appeared to have had no other aim than that of con- 
vincing the nation that it could have no peace till he was 
himself restored to iiower.® To negotiate with him after this 
would be to acknowledge that his position was independent of 
the nation, and of such acknowledgment he was sure to take 
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• See p. 227. 

* A Remonstrance of his Excellemy, Thomas Lord Fairfax^ Genera/ oj 
ihe Parliamettfs Forces^ and of the General Council of Officers held at St, 
Albans^ the i 6 th of November^ 1648, E. 473, 1 1. The date is that of the 
meeting of the council of officers. The Remonstrance itself was finally 
adopted on the 18th. The form printed in Kushw^orth is a mere abstract. 

^ A Remonstrance^ 18. 
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advantage, assuming that all reforms to which he gave his 
consent weie merely * concessions from his will.’ It might 
further be doubted whether the King would consider himself 
bound by any engagements he might make. He had violated 
all those into which he had hitherto entered, and had been at 
all times ready to revenge himself upon his opponents, as in 
the cases of the members whom he imprisoned in 1628, and 
of the members whom he attempted to seize in 1642.^ 

Moreover, there was no form of words which Charles would 
hold to be binding. We know besides, what Court maxims 
Difficulty amongst the King’s party concerning some 

of binding fundamental rights of the Crown which the King 
cannot give away, and their common scruple whether 
a King granting away such or any other hereditary crown 
rights can oblige his heirs and successors, or exclude their 
claim ; but if all other pretexts fail, their non>obligation to 
what is wrested from them by force in a powerful rebellion, as 
they count it, will serve such a King’s conscience for a shift to 
make a breach where he finds his advantage.” * 

Such was the language of a man, who having, like Ireton, 
watched Charles’s acts and words, had the penetration to 
Whatwiu deduce from them correctly the secret workings of 
ihlf?S!»g ii mind. Suppose, he continues in effect to say, 

- the King has been restored under the present 
treaty, has submitted to all the obligations you are seeking to 
put upon him, will he not have the credit of bringing back 
peace, and will not he thereby become immensely popular ? 
How then can he be restrained from breaking his word, ex- 
cept by keeping up the existing army to compel him to observe 
it. In that case, however, the taxation needed for the purpose 
will weigh the army down with an irresistible burden of un- 
popularity, thus making it unnecessary for the King to resort 
to force to gain his ends.^ Each Parliamentary party will 
endeavour to have the King on its side in its struggle 
with its opponents. The small boroughs easily accessible to 
influence will be mainly in his hands and in the hands of the 


* A RemoHitranct^ 29. 


• 2 dem^ 32. 


» Ibid. 
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Cavaliers, and he will thus have the majority of the House of 
Commons at his disposal.* * * 

It was, however, easier to point out the dangers of a 
restoration than to provide a substitute for monarchical 
The Sove. govc™™®**** I” making the attempt, Ireton started 
reignty of with the doctrine afterwards known as that of ‘the 
the Pecqpie. g^yg^eignty of the People.' * The Supreme Council 
or Parliament, he declared, ought ‘to consist of deputies or 
representaives freely chosen by' the people, ‘with as much 
equality as may be, and those elections to be successive and 
renewed either at times certain and stated, or at the call of 
some subordinate officer or council entrusted by them for that 
purpose.’ This Supreme Council was to make laws and to 
exercise judicial power over public offenders, ‘ either according 
to the law where it has provided, or their own judgment where 
it has not.’ * 

Then turning to the question of subjecting the King to 
such judicial power, Ireton urged that Charles had been guilty 
uestion of attempt to convert a limited into an absolute 

the^King't monarchy, and had thereby shown himself to be a 
traitor in the highest degree. Nor was the question 
merely one of inflicting punishment for past misconduct. Ther 
never could be any safety against tyranny, unless it were shown 
to future generations of kings that no king was above human 
law, and therefore practically irresponsible.^ 

On this reasoning Ireton based five demands : ‘ That the 
capital and grand author of our troubles, the person of the 
The King whose commissions, commands or pro- 

bro^ghtto curement, and in whose behalf, and for whose 
iuhtice. interest only, ... all our wars and troubles have 
been, with all the miseries attending them, — may be speedily 
brought to justice for the treason, blood, and mischief he is 
therein guilty of ; ’ that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 

* IHd. 42-46. This is a curious anticipation of the Parliamentary 
system of George III. 

* No doubt in speaking of the people he limited his meaning to those 

«kho had a stake in the country. See vol. iii. 388. 

* ji JRemmstrance^ 15, 16. * /i4rm, ao, 27. 
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York should be summoned to surrender for trial on pain of 
being declared incapable of governing, and sentenced to die 
without mercy if found in England or its dominions; that 
capital punishment might be executed on a sufficient number 
of the King’s instruments in both wars ; that other delinquents 
should be moderately fined; and, finally, that the soldiers 
might receive payment of their arrears. * 

It may well have been that in the beginning of November 
Ireton considered that the time was come to lay his draft 
ireton and before the representatives of the army, and though 
there is no evidence on the subject, it is probable 
that he urged Fairfax to summon once more the full 
Council of the Army to take it into consideration. 
What Fairfax did was to summon a Council of Officers alone, 
to meet at St. Albans on November 7, thus excluding the 
Agitators whose voices might be expected to be given in 
Ireton’s favour rather than in his own. 

On the appointed day the sittings of this Council were 
opened in the old Abbey Church of St. Albans. The first 
_ day’s meeting was mainly occupied with praj'ers and 
Its first ’ a sermon ; the meetings of the 8tlj^ and 9th with 
meeting. complaints of the niggardliness of Parliament in 
withholding the soldiers’ pay, and in omitting to provide lor 
the widows and orphans of those who had fallen in its service. 

Nov. xo. It was not till the loth that the main question was 
dSfeon- reached, and it is probable — though here again 
sidered. dircct evidence is wanting — that Ireton’s draft was 
then laid before the council. If so its drastic proposals did 


* Remonstrance^ 62-65. Thus far The Remonstrance was mainly 'f not 
entirely the work of Ireton. Not only aie the thoughts his, but there is 
contemporary evidence to that effect. This Declaration was both hatched 
and penned by his,” i.e, Cromwell’s, “ son Ireton against the consent of 
the General.” Letter of Intelligence, Nov. 20, Clarendon MSS. 2,920. 
Lilbume, too, speaks of great ones at head-quarters * whose high and 
mighty Declciration, drawn by Ireton at Windsor, when he pretended to 
lay down his commission.’ Legale Fundamental Liberties^ p. 31, £. 560, 
14. According to Mere, Pragmaticus (£. 473, 35), Ireton was assisted by 
Hugh Peters. How a later addition was made to the Remonstrance will 
appear farther on. 
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not fail to stir opposition, many of the colonels taking alarm 
lest the army should be discredited as being the chief fomenter 

of the troubles of the nation, and combining in 

Opg^tioo- 

expressing a ‘wish that the hearts of King and 
colonels. tingdom * might be knit together in a threefold cord 
of love.’ ^ 

It was, perhaps, to counteract this unexpected demonstra- 
tion that, when the council met again on the iith, a strongly- 
Noy. 11. worded petition from the three regiments of Fleet- 
from\hree wood, Whallcy, and Barkstead. was presented to 
regiments. Fairfax.^ Fairfax was not to be thus intimidated, 
dedares Nothing, he said, ‘was so dear to him as the com- 

his mind. pletc Settling of the liberties and peace of the king- 
dom.* He would, therefore, ‘ proceed to such things as may 
give most hopes of justice and righteousness to flow down 
equally to all, without any overture tending to the overthrow of 
the government of the kingdom,’ and would ‘ clearly commit 
his share of interest in this kingdom into the common bottom 
of Parliament, and when his Majesty * should ‘ give his con- 
currence to what is tendered, and what else shall be proposed 
by the Parliament necessary for procuring the right* and 
liberties of the people,* he would ‘ to the utmost of his en- 
deavour maintain and defend his Majesty and his Parliament 
in that just, long-desired agreement.* ® 

Under any circumstances such a declaration would have 
carried weight. As matters stood it was absolutely decisive. 
. It was impossible for Ireton and his supporters to 

A com- , . . r , . 

promise Confront King and J^arliament in opposition to their 
agreed to. general. In order to find a way out of the 

difficulty a compromise appears to have been agreed to. On 
the one hand, when the question was put ‘ whether they should 
acquiesce in the results of the treaty,* it was carried in the affir- 
mative, only six votes, it is said, being given to the contrary. 


A com- 
promise 
agreed to, 


' TTie Representations and Cofisultations of the General Coumil of the 
Arfny, £. 472, 3. The name General Council was frequently used froa 
habit of this council of officers. 

‘ A Petition from seveial Regiments^ E. 470, 32. 

* The Representations and Consultations^ £. 472, 3. 
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On the other hand, it was resolved that the army should in 
tervene in the negotiation, by submitting to Charles certain 
indispensable conditions, which, if he accepted them, were 
afterwards to be laid before Parliament On this the council 
adjourned to the 16th, apparently in order to afford time for 
the consideration of the propo^d conditions before 
Mee^gof they were finally adopted ^ On the 15th an informal 
meeting of officers was held at the Bull’s Head Inn, 
which ended in their declaring ' their most pious and unani- 
mous resolutions for peace.’ ^ 

That Ireton expected that the overture about to be made 
would be attended with successful results is in the highest 
A conference degree improbable, and he had been for some time 
LwiieM communication with Lilburne, from whom he 
and soldiers, hoped to find support. It had been at Cromwell’s 
suggestion that conferences had recently been held between a 
number of the Levellers and the more thoroughgoing In- 
dependents of the army, including, as may fairly be presumed, 
many of the Agitators who had been excluded by Fairfax from 
the council. 

The first conference elicited an unexpected difference of 
opinion. The first thing to be done, according '^0 the soldiers, 
A difference was ‘ to cut off the King’s head, and force and 
of opinion, ^hofoughly purge, if not dissolve, the Parliament.’ 
To this Lilburne took exception. It was true, be said, that 
the King was * an evil man in his actions, and divers of his 

I Letter from ^t. Albans, Nov. 14, Packets of Letters^ E. 472, 9 ; 
- .. — T to Joachimi, Nov. Add, MSS, 17,677, T. fol. 283. That 
there was practical unanimity in the council is known from a letter written 
on the 17th to Hammond by Ireton and three other colonels. ** It hath 
pleased God, and we are persuaded m much mercy, even miraculously to 
dispose the hearts of your friends in the army, as one man ... to inter- 
pose in this treaty, yet in such wise, both for matter and manner as, we 
l)elieve, will not only refresh the bowels of the saints and all other faithful 
people of this kingdom, but be of satisfaction to every honest member of 
i’arliament when tendered to them and made public, which will be within 
a very few days.” Letters between Hammond and the Committee ... at 
Derby House, 87. 

^ A Remonstrance from the Army, E. 472, 13. 
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party as bad,’ but that was no reason for trusting the army with 
political power. * It was the people’s interest ‘ to keep up one 
tyrant to balance another,’ and not * to devolve all the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into the wills and swords of the army.’ 

After this explosion, those present at the conference quieted 
down, and it was resolved that a committee of both sections 
should be appointed to meet the difficulty. This 
A corn- committee accordingly met in London, at the Nag’s 

mitteeat __ , rr^ « , , 

the Nag's Head Tavern, on November 15, the very day on 
which the officers at St. All>ans were giving expression 
to their desire for peace with the King. The committee came 
to the conclusion that 4n agreement, apparently on the lines 
of the old Agreement of the People^ should be drawn up, and 
that it would meet again at head-quarters to give effect to this 
Nov i6(?). Accordingly, either on the i6th or 17th, 

A temporary it moved to St. Albans, where, finding that time was 
measure. pressing, as there was little likelihood that the King’s 
answer to the overtures from the army would be long delayed, 
it determined that it would be sufficient for the present to add 
some paragraphs to the draft of the Remonstrance. These 
paragraphs were to point in the direction of the proposed 
agreement, on the understanding that until both sections of 
the committee were at one in this matter, no attempt should 
be made by the army to dissolve Parliament by force. ‘ 

Even if this circumstantial statement had never reached 
us, it would have been easy to discover, from internal evid- 
ence alone, that much in the concluding paragraphs of the 


' The story is mainly taken from Lilburne’s Legate Fundamefital 
Liber ties t pp. 29, 30, E. 560, 14. Lilburne speoks there of the necessity 
of making the addition at once, and though he gives no reason for haste, 
it is obvious that he must have been tliinking of the necessity of being 
ready' when the King’s answer arrived. On the 15th some Agitators 
wrote to the citizens of London protesting against the idea of their being 
against the treaty * provided that we may be assured of security for the 
future, our arrears paid, the great burden of the kingdom removed and 
taken off, religion settled, and the subject freed from all tyranny and 
oppression either from Prince or representatives.’ A Remonstrance from 
the Army, £. 472, 13. The writers were probably those who sat on the 
Nag’s Head Committee. 
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Remonstrance in its final shape either proceeded from some 
other pen than Ireton’s, or were at least written by him under 
An addi- the influence of the Levellers. The constitutional pro- 

visions bear the appearance of a compromise between 
scranoe. author of the Heads <jf the Proposals and the 

tutiona? authors of the Agreement of the People. Parliament 
compromise is to be required, after fixing a date for its own 
dissolution, and providing for its biennial successors, to 
ordain that all who had fought on the King’s side should be 
excluded from voting at elections or sitting in Parliament for 
a competent number of years,* and the same condition was 
to be imposed on all who should ‘ oppose or not join in agree- 
^ . . ment to this settlement.* Parliaments thus chosen 

Restrictions 

on future were to have supreme power with two reservations ; 

' first, that they might not question anyone for the 
part taken by him in the civil w^ar, except so far as had been 
determined by the existing Parliament ; and, secondly, that 
they might not take away ‘.-^ny of the foundations of common 
right, liberty, or safety, contained in this settlement or agree- 
ment.* Further, any representative in Parliament was to be at 
liberty to enter his dissent, that the people might have an 
opportunity of judging how far he had been?* faithful to his 
trust. Moreover, no future king was to be admitted ‘ but upon 
the election of, and as upon trust from the people, by such 
their lepresentatives, nor without disclaiming and disavowMng 
all pretence to a negative voice against the determinations of 
the said representatives or Commons in Parliament.* ^ 

‘ These matters of general settlement * were to be pro- 
claimed by Parliament or ‘ by the authority of the Commons 
An Agree, therein, and to be further established by general 
PTOpiS^ contract or agreement of the people with their sub- 
demanded. scriptions thereunto.* No one, moreover, was to 
‘ benefit by this agreement who shall not consent and subscribe 

' Apparently some of these constitutional provisions are taken from 
Ireton’s original draft, others from the suggestions of Lilburne and his 
followers. There is no clearly cut line between the two parts of the 
Remonstrance. It would be curious to know who first suggested the idea 
of an elective monarchy. 
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thereunto ; nor any king be admitted to the crown, or other 
person to any office or place of public trust, without express 
accord or subscription to the same.’ ^ 

Between the earlier and the later parts of the Remonstrance 
there is an evident breach of continuity. In the one the basis 
contratt of the Constitution is the sovereignty of the people ; 
tSHwo other, the acceptance of a certain constitu- 

tional scheme not yet accepted by any legal or 
Btrance. popular authority. In this, as in other respects, 
such as the absence of a House of Lords- and the establish- 
ment of an elective monarchy without a negative voice — this 
part of the Remonstrance foreshadowed Tike Instru- 
of Govemffient which, four years later, was 
mentis issued as the constitutional charter of the Protec- 
•hadowed. Other hand, the Council of State 

which played so important a part both in The Heads of the 
Proposals and in The Instrument of Government is here passed 
over in silence. 

On November i6, whilst Ireton and the Levellers were 
working together in amending and completing the Remon- 
strance, the Council of Officers despatched to the 
The an^'s King the proposals which had been put into shape 
tureio since its last meeting on the iith.^ In these Charles 
the King. asked to grant no merely temporary concessions 

to last for ten or twenty years, but a permanent constitutional 
settlement. A period was to be fixed by statute to the sitting 
of the existing Parliament, and its place was to be taken by 
biennial Parliaments in which the House of Commons was to 
be elected under an improved system as far as the distribution 
of seats was concerned, though no provision was made for 
lowering the franchise. The militia was to be superintended 
by a Council of State, and the great officers of the crown to 
be appointed by Parliament for ten years, and after that by the 
King, whose choice was, however, to be limited to selection 
out of three names submitted to him by Parliament. Only 
five Englishmen were to be excepted from pardon, the com- 
positions of all other Royalists being fixed at a moderate sum. 

' A Remonstrance from the Amty^ 65-67. • See p. 238. 

VOL. IV. R 
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The army was for the present to be kept on foot, and a fixed 
establishment provided for it, but only till two months had 
elapsed after the meeting of the first biennial Parliament, to 
which would thus be given a free hand in all matters relating 
to the defence of the realm. 

Such were the main conditions on the acceptance of which 
the Council of Officers professed its readiness to restore the 
On accept. I^ing, the Queen, and their royal issue *to a con- 
k!^ uTbe dition of safety, honour, and freedom in this nation, 
restored. without diminution to their personal rights, or farther 
limitation to the exercise of the regal power.’ ^ Like the Four 
Bills, presented twelve months before, this overture omitted 
all reference to the ecclesiastical questions in dispute, and did 
not directly touch on the burning question of the negative 
voice. Practically, however, by depriving Charles of control 
Nature of armed force and the appointment of officials, 

the dwjiaes it made it impossible for him, if he once accepted 
* the conditions, to set the will of Parliament at de- 
fiance, and virtually asked him to substitute a monarchy of 
influence for a monarchy of authority. Nurtured as he had 
been in the traditions of the Tudors and the Stuarts, Charles 
was, in short, required to anticipate, in all ess^'tial points, the 
system which prevails in the reign of Victoria. 

Though Ireton had consented to the transmission of these 
proposals to Newport, it is most unlikely that he anticipated 
Ireton does anything else than their summary rejection. For 
favourable* somc days news had been arriving from the Isle of 
answer. Wight which gave little reason to expect that the 
King would be found in a yielding mood. On the 12th Charles 
again wrote to Hopkins ^ to inquire about the tides and the 
Charles Stations of the guards which he would have to evade 
prepmto succeeding in getting clear of the Castle.* As 
tscape. had happened before, his project was betrayed to 
the Committee of Derby House, and on the 13th the com- 
mittee wrote to inform Hammond that the King intended to 


> ffis Majesty^ 5 Declaration^ E. 473, $. • See p. 223. 

■ The King to Hopkins, Nov. 12, Wagstaffe*s Vindication (ed. I 7 ii)b 
App. 163. 
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escape and to make for Gosport on the night of the x6th 
or 17th.* 

If there was nothing now disclosed to indicate* Charless 
further intentions, a belief was abroad that if he were once 
free he would put himself at the head of the force 
which Ormond hoped to gather together in Ireland 
in the following year. Moreover, there had been, 
soon after the overthrow of the Scots at Preston, a complete 
change in the management of the fleet in Holland. The 
Presbyterian Vice-Admiral, I-ord Willoughby of Parham,* had 
been discarded, and Rupert appointed in his place. 
There was no mystery about Rupert’s intention to 
act in combination with Ormond. “ The seamen,” 
according to a London newspaper, “ report that, if they are 
not all pleased when the treaty comes to a period, they can 
prevail with .... Tromp to conduct them out of the harbour, 
and when they are on the main, they’ll get away in an Irish 
mist, which is now thicker than a Scottish.” ® 

Under these circumstances Ireton, knowing as he did that, 
if Charles succeeded in getting away, all constitutional arrange- 
Nov. 17. ments would be made in vain, joined three other 
four colonels, Harrison, Desborough, and Grosvenor, in 

colonels. writing a letter to Hammond on the 17th, the day 

on which the overtures from the army were being brought 
under Charles’s eye. After touching on the excellence of 
these overtures and on the desire of everyone in the army that 
peace might be secured,^ the four colonels turned to a subject 
Hammond which would brook no delay. “ Considering,” they 
"heKiSg^to “of what consequence the escape of the 

escape. King from you in the interim. may prove, we haste 
this despatch to you, together with our most earnest request 
that, as vou tender the interest of this nation, of God’s people, 
or of any moral men, or as you tender the ending of England’s 
troubles, or desire that justice and righteousness may take 
place, you would see to the securing of that person from escape, 

’ Com. of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 13, Letters between Heunmond 
mnd the Com. of D. H. 85. • Sec p. 170. 

' The Petf, Weekly Account^ E. 472, lO. * See p. 238, note l. 
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whether by returning him to the Castle, or such other way as 
in thy wisdom and honesty shall seem meetest.” Then follow 
words significant of the relations now existing between Fairfax 
The four writers. “ We are confident,” they proceed, 

Spect to ** receive in a few days the duplicate of this 

^ supported desire, and an assurance from the General and Army 
y carmy. stand by you in it ; and, in the meantime, for our 
parts, though it may not be very considerable to you, we do 
hereby engage to own you with our lives and fortunes therein, 
which we should not so forwardly express, but that we are 
impelled to the premises in duty and conscience to God and 
man.” ^ 

Evidently Ireton was secure of* the acceptance of the 
Remonstrance by the Council of the Army in the event of 
carles Charles’s rejection of the last overture. On the 
JI5Sr?ur?of which the letter of the four colonels 

th<!army. y^^s written, Charles briefly, though in character- 
istically indirect fashion, rejected the terms laid before him. 
He was willing, he replied, writing either to Fairfax or to the 
Council of Officers, to annul all declarations against Parliament 
and to consent to an act of oblivion embracing all bis subjects. 
It would, however, be necessary for him to coine to London 
if he was to put into formal shape his other concessions. 
“ These,” he added, “ being perfected, his Majesty believes his 
two Houses will think it reasonable that the proposals of the 
army concerning the succession of Parliaments and their due 
elections should be taken into consideration.” Not only had 
he, by implication, acknowledged the nullity of the concessions 
already offered by him at Newport, but by ignoring all the 
demands for security made by the Council of Officers, and by 
offering to submit its constitutional proposals to a Parliament 
which detested the army, he practically set both Parliament 
and army at defiance. 

By this time Charles’s favourite plan of balancing one 
party against another was thoroughly discredited. Even the 
Houses had not been moved by the proceedings at St. Albans to 

' Ireton and others to Hammond, Nov. 17, Letters between Hamniotid 
tnd the Com. of D. H. 87. 
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throw themselves into his arms. It is true that on the 13th the 
House of Lords, being in desperate straits for money, 
niSlton* agreed to liberate Hamilton on payment of a fine of 
liblratcd. 100,000/. Yet on the 15 th the two Houses con- 

TheKing currcd in a vote that Charles himself should be 

to accept < settled in a condition of honour, freedom, and 
positions as safcty ’ Only upon his agreeing to accept without 
they stand. propositions which he had rejected 

or amended at Newport.^ 

The Council of Officers was likely to take still more active 
measures. Charles had made the path easy to those who were 
Nov. x8. compassing his destruction, and when, on the 18th, 
Councilor his reply was read in the council, the only dis- 
wioptsV/*/ sentients to the acceptance of the Remonstrance 
st^^0/ Colonel Rich and Captain Cecil.® Fairfax, 

tiuArfny, resolute in the field, had no intellectual initiative, 
and was therefore no match for Ireton in council. 

On the 20th the Remonstrance was presented to the House 
of Commons by Colonel Ewer and some other officers in the 
Nov. 30 . name of the whole army.® It was only natural that 
attempt to cut the constitutional knot by the 
ofcomm^s. intervention of the army should be resented by a 
Attitude of ^ody of men who still hoped, however unreasonably, 
the House, to solve all difficulties by argument. It is true that 
the Commons could not regard the question from the purely 
Royalist point of view, as they believed as firmly as the army 
that the King had attempted for the sake of power to change a 
limited into an absolute monarchy, and that he must in some 
way or other be subjected to Parliamentary control. Yet they 
detested the idea of making parliaments democratic, and still 
more the idea of allowing the army in any way to influence 
the decisions of the Houses. It was no blame to the majority 
of the members that they shrank instinctively from the pro- 
posal to bring the King to trial, not only as subversive of the 
traditional respect for monarchy, but also as tending to over- 
ihrow that respect for law upon which their own claim to 
reverence was based. ♦ * 

' T-J* X. 587* 592* 


Nov. x8. 
The 

Council of 
Ofiicers 
adopts Tilt 
i emon- 
stratue of 
ttu Artny, 


Nov. 30. 

It is pre- 
sent d to 
the House 
of Commons. 

Attitude of 
the House. 


* Merc. Militarise E. 473, 8. 


• C.J. Vi. 81. 
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Whether the House of Commons had any means of offering 
permanent resistance to the army may well be doubted, but it 
Logical certain that it would be unable to gain even a 
tactical success unless it opened its eyes to those 
gjthe radical facts to which it had long been blind. The 
root of the matter lay in the acknowledgment by the 
army that, from good motives or bad ones, Charles never would 
consent to those changes in the constitution which Presbyterians 
and Independents concurred in desiring, and that he must there- 
fore either be restored on his own terms — that is to say, with no 
more than a temporary abandonment of his right of appointing 
officials, controlling the armed force, and hindering legislation by 
his possession of a negative voice — or he could not be restored 
at all. It was indeed possible that if the House promptly con- 
curred with the demand of the Remonstrance by dethroning 
the King, it might win over to its side Fairfax and those who had 
supported him in the first meetings of the Council of Officers, 
and thus reduce the army for a time to impotence by dividing 
it in twain. 

That the Commons should take so bold a step was not to 
be expected. Large bodies of men are incajihble of sudden 
changes of position, and the House, on receiving the 
Common! Remonstrance, obeyed its instinct of inertness by 

postpone . ... - , ^ 

cpnsidera- Simply postponing Its consideration to the 27th. On 
Remon- the following day it proceeded to discuss the treaty 
strance. King, as though he could ever be won to 

adopt the constitutional views which were accepted at West- 
minster.* In one respect, indeed, the Houses hoped to give 
Nov. 18. satisfaction to Charles. On the i8th they had con- 
curred on the names of seven persons to be banished, 
Unihhed, namely, Norwich, Holland, Capel, Loughborough, 
and of’**’ Lingen, Laugharne, and Owen,* every one of whom 
LxSpted^ had been a promoter of the recent insurrections, 
from pardon. Qn the ?ist, the day after the Remonstrance had 
been presented, they also concurred on the names of seven 
persons to be absolutely excepted from pardon. Of these only 
one. Judge Jenkins, was within their power, whilst the other six, 
» CJ. vL 82. ■ LJ. 3b 590, 596. 
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Newcastle, Digby, Byron, Langdale, Grenvfle^ and Dodington, 
had already escaj^ to the Continent, so that in their case the 
sentence was merely equivalent to one of banishment for life.^ 

If the Houses expected to win Charles by any concessions 
short of absolute submission, they were soon undeceived. On 
N0V.X7. the X7th, the day on which he defied the army, he 
defied the Houses by again refusing to change his 
Oraiottdl** answer on the subject of his directions to Ormond. 

Nov 9x declared that he would not go a step 

and^o^ beyond his former offer relating to the Church*. 

^ Episcopacy might be suspended for three years and 

limited when the three years came to an end, but it must not 
be abolished, nor were the bishops’ lands to be alienated in 
Nov. 95. perpetuity.* When these answers reached London 
tmuon*®®" tbe Houses could not resolve on any definite course, 
prolonged, 25th they Contented themselves with ex- 

tending the time of the negotiation to the 27th. 
Ormond. Before that day arrived Charles tfirew a sop to them 
by placing in the hands of their commissioners a letter to 
Ormond requiring him to desist from any further dealings with 
the Irish confederates.* 

On November 27 the commissioners took leave of Charles, 
Nov 97 carrying with them his final answers, and the letter 
Thc com- to Ormond, which, as he had previously instructed 
uke^Jave the Lord Lieutenant to disregard anything he might 
of Charles, Captivity, was absolutely valueless.** 

Though this particular act of duplicity remained for the 
present undiscovered, the army had knowledge enough of 
The army Charles’s double dealing to render it increasingly 
impatient, impatient of the persistence with which the Houses 
a’i^M^th sittempting to set him again upon the throne, 
ireton. It was, moreover, by this time known at St Albans 
that Cromwell was at last prepared to support the main con- 
tention of the Remonstrance — ^the demand for the execution 
of justice upon all offenders without respect of persons. 

» Z./. X. 587, 595. 599. 

* Walker, 81 ; Peck’s ReM, Curiesa, 404. 

• The King to Ormond, Nov, 25, Walker, 95, * See p. 225, 
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Enough of Cromwell’s correspondence of this time has 
been preserved to enable us to some extent to follow the growth 
Nov. 6. of this resolve in his mind. A letter written by him 
kttS to Hammond on November 6,' before the meeting 
Hammond, of the Council of OfBcers at St. Albans, bears 
Some rf evidence of Cromwell’s inability as yet definitely to 

the Inde- . ^ 

pendente make up his mind on the great question of the trial 
restore the of the King, It appears from this letter that Crom- 
well had heard that a party amongst the Indepen- 
dents, including Vane,* Pierrepont, and Hammond, in their 
alarm at the thoroughgoing reforms demanded by the Levellers, 
were anxious to come to an understanding with the King on 
the basis of moderate Episcopacy and toleration. It was to 
this state of opinion that he now addressed himself. 

“ Dear Robin,” wrote Cromwell, “ I trust the same spirit 
that guided thee heretofore is still with thee. Look to thy 
Cromwell’s heart ; thou art where temptations multiply. I fear 
Charies.**^ lest our fricnds should burn their fingers, as some 
He depre. did not long since, whose hearts have ached 

cates ofilnce for it.* How easy it is to find arguments for what 
taken with we would have ; how easy to take ^ffence at things 
Levellers, called Levellers, and run into an extremity on the 
other hand, meddling with an accursed thing. Peace is only 
good when we receive it out of our Father’s hand, most 
dangerous to go against the will of God to attain it. War is 
good, when led to it by our Father ; most evil when it comes 
from the lusts that are in our members. We wait upon the 
Lord who will teach us and lead us, whether to doing or 
suffering. Tell my brother Heron ^ I smiled at his expres- 
sion concerning wise friend’s* opinion, who thinks that the 

‘ Cromwell to Hammond, Nov. 6, Clarke Papers^ ii. 49, This letter 
is signed Heron’s Brother. Heron stands for Vane, whom Cromwell 
constantly styles his brother. It begins * Dear Robin * like all Crumwell’s 
letters to Hammond, and the language is unmistakably Cromwell’s. 

* For Vane’s anxiety to come to terms with the Kmg, see p. 217. 

* Probably alluding to his own and Ireton’s efforts to win the King in 

1647. * ue. Vane. 

^ Probably Pierrepont. Both Vane and Pierrepont were at Newport 
as commibsionerii for the treaty. 
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enthroning the I^ing with Presbytery brings spiritual slavery, but 
with a moderate Episcopacy works a good peace. Both are a 
«nd objects choice ; I trust there’s no necessity of either, 

to accepting except our base unbelief and fleshly wisdom make 
rJtontKm it SO j but if I have any logic it will be easier to 
ml^eiBte tyrannise having that he likes and serves his turn, 
Episcopacy. know and all believe he so much dis- 

likes ; ^ but, as to my brother himself, tell him indeed 1 think 
some of my friends have advanced too far, and need make an 
honourable retreat.” 

Cromwell was influenced by his own experience in Scot- 
land. If he had come ' so easily to an understanding with 
An alliance should it be difficult to come to an 

wiihthc understanding with the Presbyterians in England? 
teriin?* “ I hope,” he continued, “ the same experience will 
preferable. heart and hands from him against whom 

God hath so witnessed, though reason should suggest things 
never so plausible. I pray thee tell my brother Heron thus 
much from me, and if a mistake concerning our compliance 
with Presbytery perplex an evil business— for so I account it — 
and make the wheels of such a chariot go heavy, 1 can be 
passive and let it go, knowing that innocency and integrity lose 
nothing by a patient waiting upon the Lord.” 

Evidently some of Cromwell’s Independent friends had 
been blaming him for coming to terms with Argyle. “Our 
Cromwell papers,” he continues in self-jiTstification, “ are pub- 
imaSw whh Let us be judged by them. Answers do not 
Argyle. involve US.* I profess to thee I desire from my 
heart — I have prayed for it — I have waited for the day to see 
union and right understanding between the godly people — 
Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, and all. Our brothers of Scotland— really * 

‘ t,e. easier for the King to tyrannise with Episcopacy than with 
Presbytery. 

* i.e. We are bound by our own w^ords, not by the answers made by 
the Scots. Cromwell perhaps refers to the answer made by the Committee 
of Estates on Oct. 6, in which they speak of * these covenanted kingdoms.’ 
£. 468, 19. * not merely politically. 
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Presbyterians — ^were our greatest enemies. God hath justified 
us in their sight— caused us to requite good for evil — caused 
them to acknowledge it publicly by acts of State and privately, 
and the thing is true in the sight of the sun ; it is a high con- 
viction upon them. Was it not fit to be civil, to profess love, 
to deal with clearness with them for the removing of prejudice ; 
to ask them what they had against us, and to give them an 
honest answer ? This we have done, and no more ; and herein 
is a more glorious work in our eyes than if we had gotten the 
sacking and plunder of Edinburgh, the strong castle into our 
hands, and made a conquest from the Tweed to the Orcades ; 
and we can say, through God, we have left such a witness 
amongst them, as if it work not yet, by reason the poor souls 
are so wedded to their government,' yet there is that convic- 
tion upon them that will undoubtedly have its fruit in due time." 

One lesson more Cromwell drew from his experience in 
Scotland. The new Committee of Estates had taken on itself 
Neweioe- dissolve the late Parliament and to order fresh 
^Lud. ejections. “I have,” wrote Cromwell, “one word 
more to say. Thy friends, dear Robin, are in heart 
cmetobc**'* and profession what they were ; hav^ not dissembled 
considered. ^YiQir principles at all. Are not they a little justified 
in this, that a lesser party of a Parliament hath made it lawful 
to declare the greater part a faction, and made a Parliament 
null and called a new one, and to do this by force, and this 
by the same mouths that condemned it in others ? Think of 
the example and of the consequence, and let others think of 
it too, if they be not drenched too deep in their own reason 
and opinion.” To cut the knot of the constitutional difficulty 
in England not by a mere forcible expulsion of members, but 
by a forcible dissolution followed by new elections, was the 
expedient which, at least for the moment, commended itself 
to Cromwell’s mind. 

In this letter, written by Cromwell on November 6 , there 
is no indication whatever of any wish to bring the King to trial, 
and no definite indication of any wish even to dethrone him. 
A fortnight later all was changed. On the 20th, after Cromwell 
‘ the Presl^terian goveromeDt of the Church. 
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ast 


had had time to digest the answer given by Qiarles on the 17th 
to the army’s demand for security,^ he forwarded to Fairfax 
Nov. ao. A bundle of regimental petitions couched in what 
changTof * usual Style. “ I find,” he wrote, ** a very 

tone. great sense in the officers ... for the sufferings and 
He asksfOT the ruin of this poor kingdom, and in them all a very 

.•justice with- , / 

out respect great zeal to have impartial justice done upon 
of persons, j confess I do in all, from my 

heart, concur with them, and I verily think and am persuaded 
they are things which God puts into our hearts.” * 

By this time, too, Cromwell was growing impatient of the 
proceedings of the Presbyterians at Westminster. Amongst 
Order for the prisoners in his custody was Sir John Owen, who 
S Sir had headed a rising in North Wales,* and had in 

Owen. consequence been voted a traitor. Cromwell now 
received an order to send this man up to London that he 
might, in accordance with the vote of the i8th,^ be banished 
on making his composition. He at once flamed up in wrath. 
Cromweii’f ** ^ mistaken,” he wrote to two members 

angry re- of the House, “ the House of Commons did vote all 
mous ran traitors that did adhere to or bring in the Scots 

in their late invading of this kingdom under Duke Hamilton ; 
and not without very clear justice, this being a more prodigious 
treason than any that had been perfected before ; because the 
former quarrel was that Englishmen might rule over one 
another, this to vassalise us to a foreign nation ; and their fault 
who have appeared in this summer’s business is ceitainly 
double to theirs who were in the first, because it is the repe- 
tition of the same offence against all the witnesses that God 
has borne, by making and abetting a second war.” * 

Here, then, and not in any constitutional ideas about limited 
monarchy, lay the root of Cromwell’s cry for justice on delin- 
quents, n which, after long hesitation, he had at last included a 


1 Seep. 244. 

* Cromwell to Fairfax, Nov. 20, Rushw, vii. 1,339^ The letter it 
reprinted by Carlyle (Letter IxxxiiL) with unnecessary changes of form* 

* See p. 145. « See p. 246. 

* Cromwell to Jenner and Ashe, Nov. ao, Carlyle^ Letter IxxxiL 
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Nov. 25. 
Another 
letter to 
Hammond. 


Hammond's 

argument. 


cry for justice on the King. The men who had invited 
foreigners ‘ to vassalise us * must die without respect of persons, 
The root of ^xpiation of so great a crime. In a second letter 
Cromwell^ to Hammond, written on the 25th, Cromwell strove 
justice on to justify his change of ground in the spirit of one 
delinquents, ^j^o argucs because he has made up his mind, not 

AMthir" ** resolved to follow the argu- 

lettcrto ment whithersoever it may lead him. With the 

Remonstrance itself he deals somewhat slightingly, 
not being much concerned with constitutional considerations, 
though he is thoroughly in accordance with its general con- 
Hammond's “God," Hammond had argued, “hath 

argument, appointed authorities among the nations, to which 
active or passive obedience is to be yielded. This resides 
in England in the Parliament. Therefore active or passive 
Cromwell's resistance is forbidden.” ^ “ All,” replies Cromwell, 

reply. « agree that there are cases in which it is lawful to 
resist.” The only question is ‘whether ours be such a case.' 
Then follow suggestions rather than arguments. Is Sa/us populi 
a sound position? Secondly, does the treaty carried on at 
Newport violate the engagements made hye* Parliament with 
the army ; and, if so, is it likely to provide for the safety of 

the people ? “ Thirdly,” asks Cromwell, “ whether 
authority of this army be not a lawful power called by God to 

the army. , , 

oppose and nght against the King upon some stated 
grounds ; and being in power to such ends may not oppose 
one name of authority for these ends as well as another 
name ? ” 

It was an audacious suggestion, against which Cromwell 
himself had once protested with all his might, and from which 
^ even now he soon draws back in alarm. “ Truly,” 

mony of he proceeds, “ these reasonings may be but fleshly.” 
provideoces. h2Lc\i ou providences as supporting his 

position, and on the steady growth of a feeling amongst the 
people of God, doubtless by His inspiration. “ If the Lord,” 
he writes, “have in any measure persuaded His people, as 

> «is forbidden** is only suggested as representing in the 

priginol. 
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generally He hath, of the lawfulness, nay, of the duty this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is faith, and the more the 
difficulties there are, the more the faith.” There must there- 
fore be no longer hesitation. Neither fear of the Levellers 
and of their destructive principles, nor the hesitations of those 
who cling to the doctrine of non-resistance, holding that * the 
*’ people of God may have as much or more good the one way 
than the other,’ must be a hindrance to resolute action. 
“ Good,” bursts out Cromwell, “ by this man, against whom 
the Lord hath witnessed, and whom thou knowest 1 Is this so 
in their hearts, or is it reasoned, forced in ? ” ^ 

Cromwell cared more for the thing to be done than for the 
way in which it was done. Far into the future he could not 
look, and he had no appreciation of the instinctive horror with 
which the English people regarded an army which counted its 
impulses as the revelation of the will of God. He might be 
able to remove the immediate obstacle in the way of peace, 
but it was beyond his power to lay broad the foundations of 
the peace for which he sighed.* 

* Cromwell to Hammond, Nov. 25, Carfyhy Letter Ixxxv. 

^ Whilst these pages are passing through the press the new volume of 
Mr. W. D. Hamilton’s Calendar of Domestic State Papers (1648-1649) 
has brought to my knowledge the letters of Crewe to Swinfen recently 
presented to the Record Office. The one dated Nov. 6 is a good eifample 
of the view of the ordinary timid Presbyterian, without any grasp of the 
political situation. Crewe, who was one of the commissioners at Newport, 
writes thus: **We shall use our utmost endeavours here to bring the 
King nearer the Houses, and you will do good service at London in 
persuading the House to come nearer the King. A breach is likely to 
hazard the Navy and to lose Ireland, where the Papists gain what we 
lose ; and no man knows what will become of religion and the Parliament 
if we have not pe.'ice. Future troubles will be laid to the charge of the 
Presbytery, and the people will be apt to hinder and oppose that which 
they conceive to have been the occasion of their miseries, and so, instead 
of abolishing Episcopacy, we may beget an enmity to Presbytery in those 
who might otherwise have been made friends. ... I entreat you to 
further a satisfactory answer to the King’s propositions ; he expects it, and 
therein hath great reason on his side.” 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 
pride’s purge. 

Before Cromwell’s last letter reached its destination, Ham- 
mond’s views and opinions had ceased to influence the course 

1648. events at Carisbrooke. The vote of November 20, 
by which the Commons postponed the consideration 
ats^ of the Remonstrance,^ was held at St. Albans as 

Aibang. intimating a resolution to continue the negotiation 

with the King. As it was known on the 18th that Charles 
The King to Still bent on leaving the island,^ there was all 

be secured. more reason to secure his person in such a 

manner as to make escape impossible. 

To effect this object it would be neressary to remove 
Hammond, who had replied either to the letter from the four 

Hammond ^ Fairfax by a repeti- 

lefuses to tion of his offer to resign his post, whilst he refused 
blankly to make any change in the King’s position, 
and declared himself bound in honour to take orders from 
Parliament in this matter and not from the General. Fairfax 
replied on the 21st, recalling Hammond to head-quarters on 
the plea that he hoped to be able to remove his scruples, 
informing him at the same time that Colonel Ewer hacTbeen 
appointed to take charge of the Isle of Wight in bis absence.* 

' See p. 246. 

* Com. of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 18, Letters between Hammend 
and tke Com. of D. H. 90. 

* Fairfax to Hammond, Nov. 20, L.J. x. 610; Ireton to Hammond, 
Nov. 22, Letters between Hammond and the Com. of D. H. 95. Ham- 
mond's letter containing his refusal to imprison the King has not been 
preserved, hut the two replies to it leave no doubt about its purport 
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By the bearer ef Fair&u^s despatch Hammond also re- 
ceived a letter *from Ireton, in which an attempt was made 
Hunmond cven at that late hour to convince him that the path 
of duty lay in obedience to his military superiors, 
dutwi. Upon, the receipt of these letters, the distracted 
governor attempted to comply at the same time with his civil 
and his military obligations. Having made preparations for 
leaving the island, he notified his intention to the Speaker 
Nov. as. House of Lords on the 26th,' and on the 

tostartl**^ 27th gave over his charge during his absence to 
Major Rolph and two other officers, Captain Bore- 
•nd install man and Captain Hawes, with instructions to pre- 
in hfspiaMr vent the removal of the King from the island 
* unless by direct order of Parliament,* and autho- 
rising them in case of necessity to caH upon the 
Kmovai. lYfQ regiments of trained bands belonging to the 
island to support the soldiers of the garrison.^ 

Meanwhile measures were being taken to counteract any 
such movement on Hammond*s part* Head-quarters had 
Nov. a4. been moved to Windsor on the 24th, and on the 
following day the Council of Officers held long 
•t Windsor, debate, at the end of which Ewer was finally de- 
£we?sent spatched to the island. When he arrived at Caris- 
ir w^ghir the 27th he found that Hammond had 

^ not yet commenced his journey, and at once placed 
Hisaite>ca^ in his hands a warrant from Fairfax and the Council 
rnCiImond. directing him to secuie the King’s person in Caris- 
brooke Castle until Parliament had taken action upon the 
Remonstrance, of which, as the warrant itself stated, one of 
the objects was ‘ that the person of the King * might ‘ be pro- 
Eworand against in a way of justice.** Ewer added 

Hammond that if Hammflnd refused to comply with this order, 
Wi^'or he was himself instructed to summon forces from 
together. mainland in order to carry it out. On Ham- 

mond’s declaration that he would resist to the uttermost, 

* Hammond to Manchester, Nov. 26, L,J. x. 6ia 

* Orders by Hammond, Nov. 27, x. 615. 

* Warrant, Nov. 25, L.J. x. 614. 
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Ewer agreed that they should both betake themselves in 
company to Windsor. 

Ewer had gained all that he really wanted in withdrawing 
Hammond from his post. «On the 28th, when the pair reached 
Nov as F^rnham, Hammond was met by orders from the 
Hammond Houses to TCtum to the Isle of Wight, but before 
he could comply with them he was arrested and 
taken to Windsor, where he was charged with remissness in 
carrying out his orders, and sent to Reading on his parole 
being given not to leave the place till he received permission 
from his superior officers.^ Things were about to be done 
which could not safely be intrusted to a punctilious, scru- 
pulous man, beyond measure anxious to do his duty both to 
Parliament and army, but without initiative or decision. ^ 

It is probable that Ewer accompanied Hammond to 
Windsor : at all events he did not return to the Isle of Wight. 
On the 27th, before his departure from the island was known 
aUhead-quarters, Fairfax and the Council of Officers sent him 
instructions to remove Charles to Hurst Castle, apparently on 
the ground that Parliament was suspected of a design to remove 
Nov. 29(?). elsewhere,^ but on the 28th 29th, for some 
reason now unknown, they resolved to send Lieu- 
“teof tenant-Colonel Cobbet and Captain Merryman in 
Wight. Ewer’s place, with orders merely to confine the King 
again within the walls of Carisbrooke Castle.® 


Nov. 30. 
Their ar- 
rival at 
Newport. 


The two officers arrived at Newport on Novem- 
ber 30, and at once entered upon a conference with 
the three deputy governors. Before anything had 


been settled fresh orders arrived from Fairfax directing 


> Hammond to Manchester, Nov. 28, 29, Z./. x. 616; Votes in 
Parliameftt^ E. 475, 16. 

^ The reason given is that there appears ' to us here some danger in 
his continuance within the island, which perhaps is not so visible to you 
there.’ The Council of Officers to [Ewer], Nov. 27, Clarke MSS. 

“ A Declaration of the Three Depttly Governors, E. 476, 8. It 
.appears from this declaration that Cobbet and Merryman had their in- 
structions directly from the General and Council, not from Ewer, and the 
most likely explanation is that Ewer was detained at Windsor. 
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Cobbet and Merryman to secure the King and to remove 
AraofdeMd Hurst Castle, and requiring the deputy 

tow ag e governors by name and in general all other officers 

to Hunt and soldiers in the isHhd to assist them in the 

execution of this order. 

For the three deputy governors it now became a question 
whether they owed obedience to Fairfax or to Hammond. 
Rolph declared himself bound to obey Fairfax, whilst Bore- 
man held that, though his duty was to carry out Hammond’s 
instructions, he was not strong enough to resist the commands 
of Fairfax. The third, Havres, agreed with Rolph as to his 
duty, but was unwilling to take part in offering violence to the 
They assure King.^ In this discrepancy of opinion, Rolph was 
ofR*oiph? practically master of the situation, especially as the 
soldiers of the garrison were clearly on his side. A 
company of foot and a troop of horse which had crossed the 
Solent in the day arrived at Newport after nightfall, as did also 
the soldiers of the garrison of Carisbrooke, whose places iiaere 
taken by a company of the local trained bands.® 

The secret of the intentions of the officers had been in- 
trusted to too many persons to be well kept, and one of 
The plan Charlcs’s servants heard from an informant in dis- 
betrayed. guise that the King was to be carried off in the 
night. Charles at once sent for Richmond, Lindsey, and for 
a certain Captain Cooke, who, though he served in the Parlia- 
mentary army, had been won over to pity him in his mis 
Cooke sent fortuncs. Cooke was despatched to inquire the 
to Rolph. truth of Rolph, who had a lodging in the town. 
“You may assure the King from me,” was Rolph’s answer, 
“that he may rest quietly this night, for, on my life, he shall 
have no disturbance this night.” Cooke, noticing the stress laid 

* A Declaration of the Three Deputy Governors^ E. 476, 8. 

‘ According to a letter from a certain Vaughan printed in A True and 
Certain Relation (E. 475, 19), Charles had summoned the trained bands 
of the island to his help, and on this very day large numbers had come 
into Newport to help him. I fancy that if this story had been true 
should have heard something of these men when the crisis arrived; It is 
not unlikely that the whole letter was invented in London. 
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on the words * this night,’ suspected that something was wrong, 
and ''arried bis report to the King, who, during his absence^ had 
heard a rumour that 2,000 men were collected at Carisbrooke. 

It was a dark and rain]^ight, and Charles, though anxious 
to ascertain the truth of the news, was with some difficulty 
induced to allow Cooke to face the storm by going 
to Carisbrooke to make inquiries. On his arrival 
Cooke found himself in the presence of several 
newly arrived officers, and he ultimately wrung from Borenian 
— ^the one of the deputy-governors who commanded in the 
castle — an admission that a design against the King was in 
Guards Contemplation. Hurrying back to Newport, he 

afciS? found the King’s lodgings beset with guards, some 

|Im King's of whom had even penetrated within the doors of 
gingi. house. By this time it was nearly midnight, 

and it was with some difficulty that Cooke obtained the re- 
moval of the soldiers to a little distance from the house, on 
th%plea that the smoke from their lighted matches incommoded 
the King. 

After listening to Cooke’s report, both Richmond and 
Lindsey urged Charles to make his escape wWle yet there was 
Charles Charles, however, characteristically hesitated 

urged to now that the moment for action had come. The 

bJ^Srfuses attempt, he argued, would almost certainly fail, 

and would exasperate the soldiers. He even per- 
suaded himself that he would be no worse off in the hands 
of the army than he had been at Hampton Court. If the 
officers, he argued, should seize him, they must preserve him 
for their own sakes, as no party could secure its own interests 
without his help, as long as his son was out of reach. ‘‘ Take 
Lindiey’s heed, sir,” replied Lindsey, “ lest you fall into such 

argument, hands. All Will not Steer by such rules of policy. 

Remember Hampton Court, where your Majesty’s escape Was 
your best security.” 

Lindsey’s common-sense made no impression on Charles, 
Rupported ^^d it was equally in vain that Cooke sought to 
by Cooke, pyove that escape would be easy. He had the pass- 
word, and to show how little difficulty there was in the matter, 


Charles 
urged to 

to do so. 
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he took Richmond as his companion and passed out through 
the guards and came back without hindrancCr After his 
return^ Cooke assured Charles that he had horses and a vessel 
ready for him as soon as he had clapred the guards. Charles, 
Charles months had expressed on paper 

pleads his his readiness to break his parole, now fell back on 
.-conscience, Conscience. “They have promised me,” he 

said, “and I have promised them, and 1 will not break first/’ 
Cooke reminded him that his promise had been given to the 
Houses, not to the army. This argument had no effect, and 
andrefaaes attempt to terrify Charles by representing the 
to be ter- greatness of the danger likewise failed. “Never let 
" that trouble you,” replied the King ; “ I would not 

break my word to prevent it.” When it came to the point, the 
dishonour of uttering a deliberate falsehood, as distinguished 
from an evasion or equivocation, stood up clearly and unmis- 
takably before Charles’s mind. 

Charles had formed his resolution. Dismissing Lindsey 
and Cooke at one o’clock in the morning, he kept Richmond 
^ with him, and lay down to rest. At daybreak a loud 
2me?off heard at the door. As soon as it was 

to Hurst opened, several officers pushed into the room, and, 
Castle. telling the King that he was to be removed to Hurst 
Castle by orders from the army, they hurried him off 10 a 
carriage waiting below, without giving him time even to eat.’ 
As soon as Charles was seated, Rolph attempted to follow him 
into the coach. Charles at once leapt to his feet, “ It’s not 
come to that yet,” he said, angrily. “ Get you out,” and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, thrust the intruder batk, and 
motioned to his own attendants, Herbert and Harrington, to 
take their places. Rolph mounted his horse and, riding by the 
side of the coach, showed how deeply he felt his discomfiture 
by reviling the King as he went.^ 

* Cooke’s Narrative, printed with Herbert’s Memoirs, ed. 1702. 
Cooke is throughout spoken of as a colonel, by his later title. In the 
same volume is a letter from Firebrace written in 1675, and therefore of 
less value than Cooke’s account, which was written immediately after the 
events described, his own title only being subsequently changed. 

• Firebrace’s letter in Herbert’s Memoirs, p. 199, tells the story of 
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In this manner Charles was conducted to a point on the 
coast a little beyond Yarmouth, where he was placed in a boat 
Charles and landed at Hurst Castle, a block house raised by 
KjSrt Henry VIIL to dfcfend the Solent, surrounded by the 
sea except where a long and narrow spit of shingle 
joins it to the Hampshire coast. Black and desolate must the 
scene have appeared on that December morning, when Charles, 
stepping out, was received by an officer, whose stern looks and 
rough appearance, combined with his uiicourtier-like demea- 
nour, startled the King’s attendants. A word, however, from 
Cobbet frightened him into propriety of demeanour. Not long 
afterwards the governor. Captain Eyre, who had been absent, 
returned to his charge, and from him Charles received nothing 
but consideration. The accommodation of the lonely fortress 
was, of necessity, poor, and in December even the room 
assigned to the King for his meals was so dark as to require the 
illumination of candles at midday.^ 

The army would have gained little by possessing itself of 
An under- King’s person, unless it could also bring the 
•taunding Houses Under its control. Yet, if this was to be done, 
Lveiiera it would bc necessary to come to ,^n understanding 
necessary, Levellers, whosc influence amongst the 

soldiers was great, and who had received from Ireton a promise 

Rolph. Herbert (p. 83) tells the same story of Cobbet, but Herbert is 
anything but trustworthy in matters of detail, and the civil behaviour of 
Cobbet at Hurst Castle leads me to think that Kolph was the intruder. 
He would consider that, as the senior of the deputy governors, he had 
Charles under his charge as long as he was in the island. He must, 
moreover, have been very sore on account of the charge brought against 
him by Osborne. See p. 131, note 2. 

‘ Herbert's Memoirs^ p. 84. The newspapers of the time make sad 
havoc of names, and hopelessly confuse Eyre with Ewer. The mistake 
has naturally found its way into that collection of newspaper cuttings 
which bears the name of the Fourth Part of Rushworth^s Collections^ and 
Mr. Goodwin, who wrote the life of Ewer in The Dictionary of National 
Biography y has unfottunately fallen into the trap. A reference to C. /. v. 
96 shows where the truth lies. Eyre seems to have borne the local rank 
of colonel. Herbert speaks of a rude person who received Charles as the 
governor himself. It appears, however, from a letter printed in the Clarke 
Papers, ii. 66, that Eyre was not present at tlie time of Charles’s arrival. 
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that no force should be used against Parliament till both 
parties had so far agreed upon a constitutional settlement as 
to avert the danger of establishing a military despotism.^ 
Accordingly on November 28, the day on which Hammond 
was arrested at Farnham, Lilbume, attended by a few of the 
Nov 28 "’ore prominent members of his party, appeared at 
Winder Windsor, anxious to induce the officers to accept a 
modified Agreement of the People^ as the only bul- 
wark against Royal despotism on the one hand, and military 
despotism on the other. After a long discussion, in which 
Differences I^eton spoke in the name of the army, it appeared 
hfmand points of importance remained to be 

ireion. settled. In the first place, Lilburne held that there 
ought to be unrestricted liberty of conscience, whereas Ireton 
thought that certain extreme opinions ought to be repressed. 
In the second place, Ireton assigned, and Lilburne refused to 
assign, to Parliament a right to inflict punishment in certain 
cases not punishable by law. Lilburne, who saw behind 
Ireton^s arguments a settled intention to erect a Parftamentary 
despotism, broke up the conference, and was about to return 
to London in dudgeon, when Harrison appeared to plead with 
him for further consideration of the points at issue. 

If there was an officer in the army likely to have influence 
over Lilburne that officer was Harrison. Harrison, it is true, 
Harrison ^bought more of establishing the reign of the saints 
and Lil- than of establishing the reign of law, but exceptional 
’ measures, such as those which Ireton advocated, 
would bear as hardly upon the saints as upon the sticklers for 
legal procedure, and in the recent conference Harrison had 
shown in no uncertain tones his dislike of some of Ireton’s 
HarrUon proposals. Hc now plainly told Lilburne that the 
Jhe pii^n^oi bad made up its mind to put the King to death 

the army, gyen if it was nccessary to have recourse to martial 
law. He then expounded the means which they intended to 
adopt to obviate that necessity. They intended, it seems, 
^ totally to root up ’ the existing Parliament, and ‘ to invitje so 
> Sec p. 239. 

■ His Majesty s going from the Isle of Wigh*^ E. 475, 
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many members to come to them to manage businesses till a 
new and equal representative called by an Agreement be settled.’ 
It seemed as though the officers at Windsor had been, struck, 
as Cromwell had been struck,* by ‘the example of Argyle. A 
certain select number of members of the House of Commons 
were, according to this programme, to play the part of Argyle’s 
new Committee of Estates. There was, however, this impor- 
tant difference between the two cases, that in Scotland only a 
new Parliament had to be summoned, whereas in England a 
new constitution had to be proclaimed. It is scarcely possible 
to doubt that communications, now lost, had passed between 
Cromwell and Ireton on the subject. 

By this statement, Lilburne*s objections were by no means 
removed. Thinking, it may be presumed, that the main 
question for him was what manner of Agreement 
should he ultimately adopted, he proposed that its 
preparation should be confided to a committee of 
sixteen members, four being from the army, four 
civilian Independents, four Levellers, and four Independent 
members of Parliament. In his generous enthusiasm Lilburne 
even added that he would be ready to adm^rfour Presbyterians 
if they were willing to attend. Harnson leapt at the proposal, 
and on the morning of the 29th, when Lilburne called early 
on Ireton to receive his approval, he was informed by Harrison 
that Ireton, who was still in bed with his wife and could not 
see him, had not only given his approval to the 
ireion\ proposal, but unless, as is exceedingly probable, 
accepts It. Lilbume was mistaken as regaids this part of the 
message, had even agreed that the decision of the committee 
on all points should be received as final.* It seems hardly 
possible that Ireton should have proposed to bind his brother 
officers to the details of a scheme on which their opinion had 
not been taken. 

Now that Lilburne’s opposition was removed, it became 
possible for the predominant party in the army to carry out its 
design without fear of divided counsels. The situation in the 


* See p. 250. 

* Lill uine’s Le^/, Fundamental Liberties^ p. 31, £. 560, 14. 
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House of Commons was menacing. On the 37tli, the day 
fixed for the discussion of the Remonstrance, the debate was 
adjourned to December i,‘ and, for all that appeared, it was 
^ likely to be adjourned indefinitely. Accordingly, 
Debate on on the 29th, after Lilhume had left Windsor, the 
■trance ad-‘ Council of Officers determined to insist on the House 
jouraede accepting three demands : the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, the regular payment of the soldiers with a view 
to putting an end to the system of free quarter, and the speedy 
enactment of salutary laws. To secure these things the army 
was to enter London.^ 

The march of the army from Windsor was preceded by the 
issue of a declaration bearing the date of November 30, which 
Nov. 30. showed that the three demands had been made with 
uon'fr^m’ expectation that they would be accepted. It was 
the army, hopeless, according to this declaration, to argue 

further with the existing Parliament, and the army, therefore, 
proposed to appeal * unto the extraordinary judgment of God 
and good people,’ the sense of the latter being nlanifested in a 
succession of reformed Parliaments. The existing Parliament 
was to be immediately dissolved, and to bridge over the 
interval before fresh elections could be held, those members 
who had remained faithful to their trust — in other words those 
who agreed with the army— were to withdraw from the House, 
placing themselves under the protection of the army. Upon 
this they would be treated by the army as a kind of provisional 
government ’employed to direct the course of affairs till a 
Parliament elected by the reformed constituencies had been 
brought into existence. As soon as this had been happily 
accomplished the army would willingly disband.^ Op the 

‘ C./. vi. 90. 

* His Majesty s Letter^ E. 474, 12. 

^ The Declaration of the Lord General Fairfax and his General 
Council of Officers^ £. 474, 13. The most important sentence is the 
following: *‘We . . • desire that so many of them,” ue, of members of 
the House of Commons, as God hath kept upright, and shall touch with 
a just sense of those things, would by protestation or otherwise acquit 
themselves from such breach of trust and approve their faithfulnew liy 
withdrawing from those that peisist in the guilt thereof, and apply them- 
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same day Fairfax announced to the Lord Mayor that he was 
A Letter to enter London, and expected an imme- 

the Lord diate payment of 40,000/. out of the arrears of the 
City assessments.' 

On the following day, December i, Prynne, who had 
•recently been elected for the first time, and had taken his seat 
^ on November 7, made an urgent call on the House 
The Com- to vote the army rebels.® To this appeal, however, 

siionshope , ^ r trr / 

to appease the Commons turned a deaf ear, attempting to avert 
e army. danger by authorising the Lord Mayor to send 

the required sum to Fairfax. At the same time they directed 
the Speaker to request the General to keep at a distance, on 
the ground that his approach would be dangerous to the City 
and the army. It was only after a division that the Commons 
abstained from adding that it would also be ‘ derogatory to the 
freedom of Parliament.’ * 

It little mattered what form of words the House might see 
fit to use. On the 2nd the streets of Westminster and 
Dec. a. London once more resounded with the tramp of 
armed men other than their own citizen soldiers. 
London. Fairfax took up his quarters at •Vhitehall,^ and 
Parliament and City were at his mercy, or rather at the mercy 
of that Council of Officers under whose tutelage he in reality 
acted. 


selves to such a posture whereby they may speedily and effectually prose- 
cute those public ends . . . and, for so many of them whose hearts God 
shall stir up thus to do, we shall therein in this case of extremity, look 
upon them as persons having materially the rliicf trust of the kingdom 
remaining in them ; and though not a formal standing power to be con- 
tinued in them, or drawn into ordinary precedents, yet the best and most 
rightful that can be had, as the present state and exigence of affairs now 
stand ; and we shall accordingly own them, adhere to them, and be guided 
by them in their faithful prosecution of that trust, in order unto and until 
the introducing of a more full and formal power in a just representative to 
be speedily endeavoured.” 

' Fairfax to the Common Council, Nov. 30, L.J, x. 618. 

’ Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. i, Clarendon MSS, 2,964. 

* C,J, vi. 92; Lenthall to Fairfax, Dec. I, Tanner MSS, Ivii, foL 
448. 

^ Lawjrans to Nicholas, Dec 4, Clarendon MSS, 2,964. 
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On Decembei i, the day before the entry of the army, 
Holies had reported to the House of Commons the final 
^ answer made by the King to the Parliamentary 

The King’* commissioners before they left Newport. In the 

Kpoi^. discussion which ensued Vane bitterly criticised the 

Vane King’s offers, but the Presbyterians found an unex- 

FtennS pected ally in Fiennes, who argued that the King 

defends it. yielded all that was necessary ‘ to secure 

religion, laws, and liberties.’ He was quite ready even to 
accept the establishment of Presbyterianism with the limit 
of three years. Presbyterianism, he said, must be weak 
indeed if it could not stand upon its trial for three years. 
Fiennes’s change of front was deeply resented by the Independ- 
ents, who asserted that he had been bribed by Charles with 
an offer of a ‘ Secretaryship of State, and his father. Lord Say, 
by the promise of the Lord Treasurer s staff.’ * It is unne- 
cessary to resort to such an explanation, as a reasonable man 
might easily, by leaving out of sight the question of Charles’s 
trustworthiness, come to the conclusion that, under the circum- 
stances, the best course was to accept his offers. 

It had been expected in the House that the discussion on 
the King’s answer would take place on December 2, but the 
Dec. 9 of army into London on that day distracted 

Further ’ the attention of the members, and the debate was 
****“^’ again adjourned. The 3rd was a Sunday, and before 
the House entered upon business on the morning of the 4th,* 
it was officially informed that the King had been removed by 
force to Hurst Castle. All through that day and the follow- 
ing night there was hot debate on the question 
An aiNnight whether the House should merely affirm that ‘ the 
sitting. removal of the King was without the knowledge of 
the House'— a form of words upon which both parties could 


‘ Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,964; f to 

Joachimi, Add. MSS. 17,677, T, fol. 293. 

* The writer of the Newsletters in the Roman Transcripts in the 
Record Office puts the arrival of the letter at 5 P.M. ; but it seems im- 
possible that a letter dated at Carisbrooke on Dec. 1 should not have been 
received at Westminster till the afternoon of the 4th. 
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agree ; or, should adopt an amendment, supported by the 
Presbyterians, declaring that the King had been removed 
without the House’s knowledge or consent. It was not till 
Dec. 5. '^ight o’clock: on the moitl'ing of the 5th that the 
oUhearmy Pfcsbyterians finally carried their amendment. Then 
t.pudiate<i. some earnest lover of peace amongst them moved 
that the King’s answers to the propositions should be ac- 
cepted. The Independents, anxious to see this 
question settled in the sense of their opponents in 
order to give an excuse for the intervention of the 
army, wished the question to be put. The Presby- 
terians, however ureferred delay, and carried a motion for 
adjournment by the decisive majority of 144 to 93.' 

It was not merely because the House was jaded that the 
Presbyterians, in spite of their assured majority, had adjourned 
Reanonsfor discussion. They would now, too late for them- 
the adjourn- selves, have welcomed Charles’s compromise, but 
feared to alienate the Scots by accepting even mode- 
rated Episcopacy.* When the House met again somewhat 
, later in the day, the majority, still disinclined to 

Xnc Kina 8 ^ ^ ^ 

de- accept the Kings answers as a wiiole, contented 
themselves with carrying, by 129 to 83, a resolution 
that they weie ‘a ground for the course to proceed 
upon for the settlement of the peace of the kingdom.’ In 
order to make this dilatory proposal palatable to the army, 
a committee was appointed to confer with Fairfax, in the hope 
of keeping ‘a good correspondency between the Parliament 
and the army.’ * 

At some time in the course of the two days’ debate Prynne 
Prynne's delivered a long and ponderous oration, in which he 
argumeuL uj-ged the House to accept the King’s offers as satis- 
factory. In so doing, he contrived to surmount what was, to 


answers 
dared to be 
a ground of 
settlement. 


* C. /. vi. 93 ; Grignon to Brienne, Dec. R. 0 . Transcripts. 

* The Commons, writes Grignon, resolved * de ne point agiter si let 

lesponses dudict Roy etoient satisfactoires ; ce que fut faict par les Pret- 
hyteriens, qui les eussent bien pu faire lors declarer telles, affin de ne 
point oifenser les Escossois qui avoient declare n'en estre pas satisfaicts. 
Ibid. • C./. vi. 93, 
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him, a considei^ble difficulty— the King’s refusal t6 abandon 
Episcopacy— characteristically remarking that he had himself 
written a book, which had never been refuted, on the unbi- 
shopping fif Timothy and Titurf^ HSlMSs, therefo#, quite cer- 
tain that, if he were brought into the King’s presence, Charles 
would himself acknowledge thh Presbyterian argument to be 
conclusive. On the more practical question of the power of 
the Houses to keep the King to his engagements, Prynne 
argued that the stipulations about the militia and official 
appointments would make it impossible for him to throw off 
the bonds under which, he would be placed.' 

This was not the view taken in the army. There the 
eagerness for the most drastic measures, which^had shown 
itself in the Remonstrance and the declaration, re- 
cni^er to^ mained unabated Nor was it likely that, in the heat 
interfere. Struggle, practical men would abide by the 

letter of any promise made personally by Irelon to Lilburne, 
and thus suffer an opportunity for grasping power to slip away, 
whilst an ideally perfect form was being discovered for the new 
Liibume's Constitution. Lilburne, indeed, satisfied with Ire- 
commktee. engagement, had, even before the army moved 

to London, brought together at Windsor thirteen out of the 
sixteen members of his committee. After*' some discussion, 
Lilburne and the three other Levellers locked themselves into a 
A new room with Marten, and before they left it completed 
® Agreement of the People. When 
People. the army arrived in London the committee trans- 
ferred itself to the head quarters at Whitehall ; and though 

* The Substamt of a Speech by W. Prynne. No doubt, as Professor 
Masson argues {Life of Milton^ iii. 695), the speech was shorter in delivery 
than in print. There is a further difficulty, that it is said to have been 
delivered on Dec. 4, whereas the question whether the King’s offers were 
satisfactory to which it is addressed was not discussed, according to the 
journals, till Dec. 5. Possibly this subject may have been held to be 
germane to the question whether the House approved of the King’s 
seizure, which was before it on the 4th. Besides, we cannot tell how 
much the speech was altered for publication. If we could accept the 
authority of the Roman Nowskttcr (see p. 365, note 2) there would be no 
difficulty at all. 
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Ireton and Lilburne opposed one another vigorously, the draft 
was finally adopted in an amended form by a majority. 

It was significant that the three absentees were all members 
of the Hoifie of Com’mbns, Marten being the only one of the 
four named who was present at the meetings either at Windsor 
Marten's Whitehall* Marten had left Westminster in 

recent esca- August, and, without Orders from any one in 
******* authority, had raised a troop of horse in Berkshire, 

mounting his men by the simple process of breaking into the 
stables of the gentlemen of the county.* An outcry was soon 
raised, and, to avoid punishment, he and his troop moved off 
to the north, where he remained till the attitude of the army 
towards Parliament tempted him to Windsor. The three 
absentee Parliamentary members of the committee — Alexander 
Rigby, Thomas Chaloner, and Thomas Scott —were certainly 
not likely to err from any sympathy with the Presbyterians. 

The absence of these men is to be accounted for by their 
rooted objection to that which was common to Ireton and the 
Opoosition Levellcrs. Though the Levellers wished to post- 
forcible dissolution of Pwliament till the 
lution. Agreement of the People was competed, they con- 
curred with Ireton in desiring that such a dissolution should 
take place at no^long interval of time. Partly, no doubt, 
from the promptings of private interest, but, it may fairly be 
urged, still more by public motives, the Republican members 
of Parliament objected to the scheme set forth in the recent 
Declaration of the army,® in accordance with which they were 
to leave Westminster under protest whilst the army dissolved 
Parliament. They seem to have thought that if once they 
abandoned Westminster they would lose the prestige conferred 
by sitting in the historical House of Commons, and would 
cease to be regarded as the legitimate possessors of authority. 
They therefore urged that there should be no dissolution, but 
that those who voted for continuing the negotiations with the 
King should be ejected from the House.^ 

> Lgga/, Fundamental Liberties^ p. 34, E. 560, 14. 

* Marten to Lenthall, Aug. 15 ; Account of the Conduct of the 
Soldiers, Aug. Tanner MSS. Ivii. foil. 197, 19Q. 

* See p. 263. ^ Ludlow's Memoirs^ i. 206^ 
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The vote of .the House of Commons on the 5th brought 
matters to a point In the afternoon of that day a meeting 
^ was held at Whitehall, at which both officers and 
at White? “members of the House were present. In vain 
hall. Ireton and Harrison pleaded for the dissolution of 
ireton and Parliament in accordance with the Declaration of the 
pJSd for a Army issued by the Council of Officers at Windsor, 
dissolution, existing House, they urged, ‘ had forfeited its 

trust,’ and they did not totally dissolve it, but purge it, 

it would be but a mock Parliament and a mock power.’ 
“Where,” they added, “ have we either law, warrant, or com- 
mission to purge it, or can anything justify us in doing it but 
the height of necessity to save the kingdom from a new war 
that they with the conjunction with the King will presently 
vote and declare for, and to procure a new and free represen- 
tative and so successive and free representatives, which this 
present Parliament will never suffer, and without which the 
freedoms of the nation are lost and gone ? ” ^ 

Nothing, in short, the officers argued, would justify a for- 
cible purge unless it were followed by a dissolution and an 
Conditions immediate appeal to the people to elect a new 
disto^utfon?^ Parliament. The arguments used on the other 
Arguments uot been handed down, but it may very well 

for a purge, havc been pointed out that a general election would 
probably lead to results very different from those on which 
the hearts of all who took part in the meeting were set. In 
A colourless the end the meeting adopted the colourless resolu- 
Kboiution. Parliament having forfeited its tiust, it was 

‘ the duty of the army to endeavour to put a stop to such pro- 
A Com ceedings.’ * The question at issue was really settled 
luittee by the appointment of a joint committee of three 
appointed. Q^j^^ers and three members of Parliament, who were 
to consider the course to be pursued to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect.* As it is certain that the three civilians were 

* Fundamental Liberties , p. 34, £. 460, 14. 

^ Ludlow’s Memoirs^ i. 209. Ludlow gives the result, lilburne the 
arguments; but it can hardly be doubted that both refer to the' same 
meeting. • Idem^ i. 21a 
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unalterably opposed to a dissolution, recourse to a purge was a 
foregone conclusion, as, even on the not very pro^ble hypo- 
thesis that all the three officers preferred a dissolution, they 
would undoubtedly prefer a purge to a dissolution carried out 
in opposition to those members of Parliament who had 
hitherto acted in agreement with the army. 

In accordance with the determination of this committee, 
Westminster Hall and the approaches of the House of Corn- 
Dec 6. were, without any authority from Fairfax, beset 

^Coi^ras soldiers at seven o’clock in the morning of the 
beset with 6th. Colonel Pride, who commanded the guard 
soldiers. stationed in the lobby of the House, had in his 

The Purge, ^ jjg^ which were the names of certain 

members, whilst Lord Grey of Groby, himself a member of the 
House, stood at his side, ready to point out to him the mem- 
Those who bers ill question. As each one of these approached 
jSaced^ln Housc he was turned back, and in 

confinement, ^ase of resistance was removed by the soldiers to a 
room known as the Queen’s Court, and there placed in con- 
finement. In addition to those who were merely turned back, 
the number of those put under restraint amounted to forty- 
one. 

The first step taken by those members who were permitted 
to pass the doors of the House was to send the serjeant-at- 
„ „ arms to liberate the prisoners.* It is probable that 
order* their many who concurred m this step took it merely in 
liberation, to save appearanccs j but there must have 

been not a few, perhaps a majority, of those present who, 
though they had hitherto voted with the Independents, were 
irritated by the subjection of the House to military violence.* 

» CJ. vi. 93. 

* Ludlow, in his Memoirs^ i. 2ii, says that the House 'was moved to 
send for those members who were thus excluded from the army ; which 
they did, 1 presume, rather out of decency than from any desire they had 
that their message should be obeyed.’ This, no doubt, represents his own 
feeling ; but, according to Merc, EUncticus (£. 476, 4), there were, on 
Dec. 11, only about thirty members who thoroughly agreed with the army. 
The authority is not a gr^ one ; but the statement is more likely to be 
exaggerated than entirely false. 
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However this may have been, the serjeant brought back an 
answer from the officer in charge of the prisoners, that he 
would obey no one except his own military superiors, and upon 
this the House directed the committee, which had been ap- 
Mid tend! to pointed on the preceding day for the purpose of 
Fair&x. opening communications with Fairfax, to wait upon 
the General with a request that he should at once give the 
required ordem. 

Fairfax, either unable or unwilling to act alone, replied, in 
conjunction with the Council of Officers, by sending a charge 
Chaice by asking for the resumption of the proceedings against 
ihe officers. Holles and the remaining survivors of the eleven 
members, and for the trial of Major-General Browne, who was 
accused of bringing in the Scots. The officers also asked that 
all who had voted for the re-admission of Holies and his com- 
panions, or had opposed the vote declaring those who had 
invited the Scots to be traitors,' should be permanently ex- 
cluded from the House, whilst others who had voted on various 
occasions in a way obnoxious to the army should be excluded 
till they had given satisfaction. It is probable that in these 
two categories all those whose names were on Pride’s lisf were 
included. 

Finally, the officers expressed a hope that thos^ who 
remained faithful to their trust would speedily * take order for 
the administration of justice,’ fix a period for a dissolution, 
and ‘provide a speedy succession of equal representatives.’* 
Throughout this charge the King’s name was never mentioned. 

Upon this message the House, before bringing its sitting to 
The Geneni ^ ^losc, merely reiterated its order to the committee 
to to ‘ confer with the General for the discharge of the 

themen^®* members.’® The prisoners gained no benefit by 
the intervention of their colleagues. In the after- 
noon Hugh Peters, indeed, arrived in the Queen’s Court an4 


‘ 'To the number of ninety and odd, as upon the division of the 
House appeared.’ This vote, however, passed on July 20 without a 
division. C./. v. 640. 

* 731 ^ Articles and Charge of the Army^ E. 475, 3a 
> CJ. vi. 94. 
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released Fiennes and Rudyerd, giving to those who inquired 
by what authority they had been detained the short answer, 
Two of the power of the sword.* The remaining 

thirty-nine were then takeo to a neighbouring tavern, 
familiarly known as ‘ Hell,* where they passed the 
night in two upper chambers, affording no resting-place 
except benches and chairs. Seven of the oldest amongst them 
were offered permission to go home on giving their parole 
to return in the morning. They, however, refused even so 
far to acknowledge the authority by which they were de- 
tained.' 

In the evening of the day on which the arrests were effected, 
Cromwell, who had left Lambert behind him to prosecute the 
Cromwell’s Pontefract, rode into Westminster. He had 

return. not, he said, * been acquainted with this design ; yet. 

He disclaims sincc it was done, he was glad of it, and would 

p^’s endeavour to maintain it.** There can hardly be 

a doubt that Cromwell had been consulted as to 
the proposed interference of the army ; but the special form 
which it took had been rapidly determined, almost certainly 
only Ion the preceding day, so that there l^jd been no time 
to obtain his opinion on the adoption of a purge in place of a 
dissolution. 

On the morning of the 7th he took his seat, and received 
the thanks of the House for his victories.® Marten, who came 
i>Qc. 7. in at the same time, signalised his entry by a jest 

Marten’s significant of his own feelings. “Since Tophet,** he 

return. ci jg prepared for kings, it is fitting their friends 

should go to Hell ! ** * 

It was in vain that, on the preceding day, the Commons 
The House had urged Fairfax to set free the imprisoned mem- 
dcmmaSrf bers. They were now informed by the Council of 
Officers that no answer would be given to their 
udered. request till they had replied to the last demands of 
the army. The House first directed that these demands 


* A True and Full Relation, E. 475. *4' 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, L 211. 

* C./. vi. 94. * Merc, Pragmaticus, £. 476, 2. 
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should be considered on the 9th, but on the 8th, apparently 
shrinking from the humiliation, adjourned to the i2th.^ 

On the 7th the prisoners, with one addition to their 
number, were taken to Whitehall. On their arrival they were 
Theprt- allowed to see Fairfax, but, after being left for 

soners at four hours in a room without a fire, were ultimately 

WhitehalL . . . « i ^ . 

removed to various inns in the Strand. Omitting 
to the names of Rudyerd and Fiennes, who had been 
the Strand, liberated after a short detention, and adding those of 
a few who, like Major-General Browne, were arrested some 
days later, the total number of members in confinement was 
forty-five, whilst ninety-six others who had offered no resist- 
ance had been simply turned back by the soldiers and for- 
bidden to enter the House, making in all one hundred and 
forty-three affected by Pride’s Purge. In the end the prisoners 
were set free on giving their parole to make no attempt to 
return to their places in the House.* 

After this act of violence all interest in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings is for a time at an end. The sitting members had 
Weakness of Strong enough to hinder an appeal to the 

theVemain- pcoplc, but thcy now found themselves unable to 
ingmeiniers. scrious recognition as the legitimate holders of 

supreme authority. To England at large they seemed, what in 
reality they were, the mere creatures of military violence. The 
army was their master, and, through them, the master of the State. 

Whatever might be the political results of their deed, it 
was necessary, if discipline was to be maintained, to satisfy the 
g soldiers by providing them with the arrears of their pay. 
The Accordingly, Fairfax wrote, on the 8th, to the Lx>rd 
ma^S^from Mayor and Common Council demanding 40,000/. as 
the City. instalment of the unpaid assessments of the City. 
To show that neither Parliamentary nor municipal authority 
would stand in his way, he sent troops to seize upon the money 
belonging to Parliament in the treasuries of the Committee for 


’ €./• vi. 95. These proceedings strengthen the view that the de- 
mand of the House for the liberation of the prisoners was not made merely 
to save appearances. 

* A Tme and FuU Relation^ E. 476, 14; Pari Hist. iiL 1,248. 

VOL. IV. X 
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Compounding at Goldsmiths* Hall, and of the Committee 
for Advance of Money at Haberdashers’ Hall. From these 
Money sources he obtained little, but from Weavers’ Hall, 
•eieed. where a sub-committee of the Committee for Advance 
of Money had its place of meeting, he carried off, it is said, no 
less than 28,000/. As a more direct measure against the City 
itself, he quartered soldiers in the citizens’ houses with the 
intimation that there they would remain till the whole sum 
demanded had been paid.' In a few days, however, he so far 
relented as to remove the men into some empty houses, on the 
undertaking of the City to provide them with beds to sleep 
on.* It was understood, however, that more stringent measures 
would be taken unless the money required was found speedily. 

The House of Commons, too, felt the pressure of the army. 
When it reassembled on the 12th it was found that many of 
the members who still took the part of their im- 
Thinncsiof prisoned colleagues had resolved to absent them- 
ancein selves, and the House was thus, as it were, by a 
the House. gjjj Voluntary purge, at last reduced to a 

condition in which those who supported the course taken by 
the army were numerically preponderant ^So poor was the 
attendance that Royalist news- writers were able, truly or falsely, 
to report that business was frequently delayed by the difficulty 
of making up the necessary quorum of forty members.* On 
the X2th the House, thus thinned, made no difficulty in re- 
Repeal ofra survivors of the eleven members ; and, 

cemVotes, ’ afterwards, on the 13th, revoked the repeal of the 
i>ec' *3. Yote of No Addresses as having been dishonourable 
to Parliament ; and annulled the votes authorising the Treaty 
of Newport, as well as those imposing a fine on Hamilton, and 

* 7 ^ Moderate, E. 476, 5 ; Whitelocke, 362. Two regiments of foot 
Mid one of horse were quartered in the city, Perf, Occurrences, £. 526, 
40*. Other sums are mentioned in various newspapers as having ^en 
seized at Weavers’ Hall. 

* thid. 

> On Dec. 7 a division showed the presence of eighty-two members, 
including the tellers. The next division, taken on the 14th, showed only 
£ity >even ; and the next again, on the 20th, only fifty-five. 
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banishing Norwich and the other leaders in the second war. 
Dec. 14. On the 14th a message was sent to Fairfax asking 
him to state ‘upon what grounds the members of 
the House are restrained from coming to the House 
ben. ’ by the officers and soldiers of the army.' ^ 


Dec. la. 
Browne 
and others 
anrested. 


IJec. 

Cromwell 
goes to 
Windsor. 


The question was not likely to meet with a favourable 
response. On the 12th the army leaders had arrested Browne, 
Clotworthy, Waller, Massey, and Copley on the 
charge of having participated in an invitation to the 
Scots to invade England.^ It was, however, difficult 
to find evidence against them, and on the 14th 
Cromwell, in* accordance ivith a request from 
Hamilton, who was now confined at Windsor, rode 
down to visit him. Hamilton’s object was no doubt to enlist 
the sympathies of the powerful Lieutenant-General in his 
favour, whereas Cromwell was anxious to draw from him, as 
the price of his life, information which would lead to the 
conviction of those Englishmen who had invited him across 
Dec. IS, border. Hamilton had many faults, but he re- 
Hw^ton fused to betray his associates, and Cromwell gained 
to give nothing by his journey.® In the meanwhile, the 

evidence. remnant of the Commons settled down into the 

acceptance of the consequences of Pride’s Purge, and on the 
A protesta- they put the crown to their subserviency by 

branding as scandalous a protestation, drawn up by 
Waller and others in the name of the excluded 
scandalous, members, against the violence to which they had 
been subjected.^ Of the five who had been last seized, 
Massey succeeded in effecting his escape. The other four 
remained for some years in prison, untried and uncondemned. 


* C.y. vi. 95-97 ; ? to Joachinii, Dec. ij, MSS, 17,677, T, 

fol. 306. This writer attributes the request to the shame of the members 

, at being seldom able to form a quorum. 

* Perf, Occurrences^ E. 526, 40*. According to one writer, Browne 

acknowMged writing a letter of invitation to the Scots; — ? to 
Joachimi, Dec. Add, MSS, I7>677, T, fol. 306. This is, however, 
exceedingly unlikely, and is probably only an enlargement of Browne’s 
declaration that the accusation against him was * for nothing else but loyalty 
to the King and Parliament.’ * Merc, Pragmaiicus^ £. 476, 35. 

‘ C.J, vi. 97 ; A Declaration^ E. 476, 33. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE KING’S TRIAL. 

On one point the mutilated House of Commons stood firm 
even against the army — every suggestion that it should fix a 
date for its own dissolution fell on deaf ears. Yet, 
favourable Ircton and his supporters had been forced 

to an e^iy to Substitute a purge for a dissolution, they had not 
isso ution. themselves, nor, as far as it appears, had they 

any wish to free themselves, from their obligation to support 
in some form or other an agreement of the people which 
should substitute within a very short time a Parliament elected 
on new principles for the little group of members now sitting 
at Westminster. 

By December lo Lilburne’s committee^ had done its work. 
As he believed Ireton to have promised that whatever received 
the approbation of the committee should be accepted without 
further inquiry, he was sanguine enough to suppose that 
his scheme would at once be submitted for signature — first 
Liiburne’s to the officers, then to the soldiers, and finally to 
the people in general. He was grievously dis- 
Dec. xa appointed when he found that it was to be, as a 
Preliminary step, laid before the Council of Officers 
for approval.* It was perhaps in consequence of this 
press. rebuff that he sent to the press the Agreement * as it 
had approved itself to his committee, in order that the nation 

* See p. 267. * Legal, Fundamental Liberties, p. 35, E. 560, 14. 

■ Foundations of Freedom, or an Agreement of the People, E. 476, 26. 
This was actually published, according to Thomason’s date, on the 15th, 
but the prefatory letter in his copy is dated Friday, Dec. 10. Dec. 10, 
however, was not a Friday, and as the letter is dated in a copy in Mr. 
Firth’s possession Dec. 15, which was on a Friday, I have no doubt that 
the 15th is correct. Yet the book must have been sent to the press a few 
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might know what constitutional blessings he had striven to 
obtain for it.^ 

On December ii a discussion was opened, in which 
Lilburne and some of his followers were permitted to take 
Dec. II. part. The clauses most open to dispute in the new 
'^enf^the ^ Pcopk were those relating to the 

£fore the so-called reservations — that is to say, to the list of 

Council. questions to be reserved or exempted from the 
control of Parliament. Of these the most important, that 
Dec. 14. prohibiting all interference with religion, was reached 
^4^^ ; 'and, in the debate which was expected 
xeiigion. ^o arise On this point, Hugh Peters, Nye, John 
Goodwin, and other Independent divines were invited to take 
part, Fairfax himself being in the chair. In the course of ^he 
debate Ireton expressed himself strongly on its being the 
magistrate’s duty to punish offences against the first table ; 
but the whole question was postponed for more mature con- 
Dec. 21. sideration. On the 21st a compromise was arrived 
promUe Parliament or Representative was to have 

arrived at. « the highest and final judgment concerning all 
natural * things,’ ^ whilst it was to be interdicted from inter- 
fering with the worship of such Christian societies as did not 
disturb the public peace, with the wide exception of those 
addicted to ‘ Popery and Prelacy.’ ^ A question raised by 
Ireton as to the duty of Parliament to suppress blasphemy 

days earlier, and probably on Lilburne’s discovery that he was to submit 
his plan to the officers for revision. This Agreement is identical with the 
form in Rushw, vii. 1,358, except that two long clauses are there omitted, 
one of which contains the number of the members to sit for each constitu- 
ency, the other a proposal for dividing constituencies returning more than 
three members into electoral divisions returning one member each. 

* See p. 262. * ue, not divine. ■ Clarke Papers^ ii. 71, 140. 

^ The Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 536, 18. Walker, in his History of 
Independency (ii. 50), states that, on December 25, ‘ the Council of War 
voted a toleration of all religions.’ The vote of the 24th must be referred 
to, though the Clarke Papers (ii. 144) do not give any debate on the sub- 
ject for that day. These papers do not notice a meeting on the 25th, 
though their silence is not conclusive. Ultimtltely the clause was still 
further modified, and the liberty was declared not to extend necessarily to 
Popery or Prelacy. 
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was passed over in silence. A second point on which Ireton 
The right of And Lilbume were at issue, whether Parliament 
tojSSSh** might inflict punishment not authorised by law, was 
oSnriais. solved by restricting its "right to cases of * public 
officers failing in their duty.’ ^ 

It was not only on the future constitutional arrangements 
that the Council of Officers took the lead. On the 15th, 
Dec. 15. whilst Cromwell was still absent on his mission to 
Hamilton at Windsor, they voted ‘ that the King be 
to Windsor, forthwith Sent for to be brought under safe guards 
to Windsor Castle, and there to be secured in order to the 
bringing of him speedily to justice.’ In accordance with this 
resolution, Fairfax wrote to Cobbet and the other officers who 
had conducted the King to Hurst Castle, informing them that 
^ ^ he would be fetched away by Harrison.* On the 
Harrison moining of the 1 6th, Harrison, at the head of a large 

sets out. horse and dragoons, rode off to fulfil his 

mission.* 

The King’s stay at Hurst Castle had been rendered as 
agreeable to him as circumstances would ^llow of. Cobbet 
TheKn shown him what kindness arid civility lay in 

at Hun? his power. The King’s lodging was rough at the 
Castle. along the shingle, with 

the wintry sea on the one side and the shallow mud-flats 
on the other, monotonous enough. Charles, however, did 
what he could to be cheery, chatting with the officers, and 
his own attendants, and interesting himself in the passing 
shipping.^ 

* Clarke Papers^ ii. 148. 

* Fairfax to Cobbet and others, Dec. 15, ibid, 146. 

* Merc. Pragmaticusy E. 476, 35. 

* Herbert, in his Memoirs^ 39, speaks of Harrington having been 
dismissed from attendance on the King whilst he was at Hurst Castle for 
commending the King*s replies to the Presbyterian divines at Newport. 
On the other hand, The Kingdonis Moderate Intelligencer (£. 536, 33}, 
of Jan. 2, 1649, states that Harrington was dismissed from Windsor 
because, though he promised not to help the King to escape, he would 
not promise to denounce anyone else who might do so. Herbert's 
Memoirs^ 91-94* As there can hardly be any doubt that the contem- 
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Late in the night of the 17th Charles was roused from his 
sleep by unwonted sounds, and Herbert, being sent forth to 
make inquiry^ returned with the information that 
the noise was the clank of the drawbridge let down 
to admit Harrison. Charles, at the time when he 
was preparing to fly from Hampton Court, had been told that 
The King advocated his assassination, and he 

fran asb^- now imagined that his murder in this lonely spot 


Dec. X7. 
Hanuons 
arrival. 


had been determined on, and that Harrison had 
been selected as the fitting instrument of crime. Further 
inquiries having elicited the fact that Harrison was sent to 
conduct him to Windsor, Charles was completely reassured. 
Windsor, he knew, was a pleasant place, and he could not 
imagine that the army in removing him had any purpose except 
to deal kindly with him. 

Harrison had visited Hurst Castle to give orders, not to 
execute them, and he, therefore, rode away on the evening of 
the 1 8th, without asking for a personal interview 
with the King. On the morning of the 19th 
Charles was conducted by Cobbet to the mainland, 
where he found a party of horse appointed to guard 
him. He slept at Winchester, where he received a 
hearty welcome from the Mayor and the citizens. 
The night of the 20th he passed at Farnham. Three 
or four miles short of the place he descried a fresh 
party of horse drawn up to receive him. The officer 
in command was ‘ gallantly mounted and armed, a 
velvet montero was on his head, a new buff coat upon his 
back, and a crimson silk scarf about his waist, richly fringed. 
Cliarles’s attention was at once arrested by so splendid a 
figure, and being told that this was the dreaded Harrison, 
replied that ' he looked like a soldier, and that having some 

porary acconnt is the true one, we have here a means of measuring the 
amount of confidence that can be reposed in Herbert’s handling of details. 
Most likely Harrington was taken to task about his language; and 
Herbert, writing about thirty years after the event, fancied it to have 
been the cause of his dismih^, antedating it so as to place it at Hurst 
Castle. 


Dec x8. 
Harnson 
U avM the 

Dec. 19. 
Charles 
removed to 
Winchester, 

Dec. 90 . 
and Fam* 


He meets 
Harrison. 
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judgment in faces, if he had observed him so well before, he 
should not have harboured that ill opinion of him/ ' 

After supper, Charles, standing by the fire, beckoned to 
Harrison, and, taking him into a recess by one of the windows, 
A him that he had been informed of his intention 

to murder him at Hampton Court. Harrison, as 
might have been expected, peremptorily disclaimed 
the truth of the charge. What he had really said, he declared, 
was ‘ that the law was equally obliging to great and small, and 
that justice had no respect of persons.' On this, Charles 
broke off the conversation, though he did not, even now, 
Dec. 83. realise the danger in which he was. On the 23rd 
continued his journey, dining at Lord Newburgh’^s 
escape, house at Bagshot, where, as he had been told, the 
fleetest horse in England awaited him, in order that, should an 
opportunity present itself, he might escape on its back. The 
first news that Charles heard on his arrival was that the horse 
and arrives had fallen lame,® and he had therefore no choice 
at Windsor, pursuc his Way as a captive. He arrived at 

Windsor in the evening.^ 

By this time the Council of Officers, living settled the 
most controverted points in the Agreement of the People^ had 
Opinions in leisure to tum its attention to the disposal of the 
thedSpo'S King’s person. Amongst the officers the prevailing 
w the King, opinion was that which had been set forth in the 
early part of the Remonstrance. In their straightforward 
simplicity they believed that the King had caused all the evil 
that had befallen the nation, and that, for this treason — they 
counted it nothing less — he ought to suffer a traitor’s death. 
Some, on the other hand, though probably a very few, whilst 
accepting to its uttermost the charge against the King, held 
that there was no authority in existence which could bring 
him legally to his trial, and that, if he was to be put to death 
at all, he should be put to death by the power of the sword, 
which was at that time in fact predominant in England.^ 


> Herbert’s Memoirs^ 95-98- * Clarendon^ xi. 222. 

• Herbert’s Memoirs^ 98, 99. 

* Clarendon^ xi. 226 ; Major Francis White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, 1649, 
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It was inevitable that, when once the King’s trial appeared 
actually within reach, some even of those who had eagerly 
Question clamoured for bringing him to justice should ask 
themselves whether it was necessary or even desir- 


Question UXAUgAllg UIAU IrV O&IVUIVI 

whSher the whether it was necessary or even desir- 

King’s trial able that his blood should be shed. On December 
a “ 1 1, an alternative Agreement of the People had been 


a dtrath 1 If an alternative Agreement of the People had been 
sentence before Ireton by certain Common Councilmen 

Amw““ and other citizens of London. Though it began 
A^aniunt with attributing to the King all the bloodshed in the 
Peopu late war, its authors did not even ask for his de- 
proposed. position. They contented themselves with demand- 
ing ‘ that if any King of England shall hereafter challenge to 
himself a negative voice to the determinations of the Repre- 
sentative in Parliament,’ or shall refuse the royal assent to 
laws tendered him by the Commons ‘after consultation with 
the Lords, ... he may be deposed by the same Parliament, 
and that any subject assisting him therein was to be treated as 
guilty of high treason.’ ‘ 

There was too little practical knowledge of the world in 
this scheme to secure its acceptance; but evidence exists 
Ireton con- which points to Ireton as withdrawing from the 
extreme position which he had taken up in the 
prisonment. Remonstrance. His view now seems to haVe been 
that it would be well to bring the King at once to trial, and 
^ „ then to leave him in prison till he consented ‘to 

Kin**st^ abandon his negative voice, to part from Church 
deflSrld. lands,’ and ‘to abjuie the Scots.’ Cromwell even 
The Council Went further than this. In opposition to Ireton, 
rej«;ts*a” he now askcd that the King’s trial might be de- 
put*Se^^° ferred until the subjects, such as Norwich and 
Capel, who had stirred up the last war ® had been 
brought to trial. On or before the 21st the Coun- 
cil of Officers itself rejected, though by only five votes, a 


The Copies of several Letters^ E. 548, 6. Clarendon’s idea is that these 
men wanted to assassinate Charles. Major White’s opinion is as stated in 
the text. 

* Several Proposals, E. 477 » 1 8. 

> A letter, dated Jan. 8, 1649, says that Our Councils will not 
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proposition the actual tenor of which is unknown', but of which 
the general sense aimed at the taking away of Caries’s lifeJ 
A letter, written on the 21st by a Royalist agent who was 
possessed of good information, ftrengthens the belief that 
Cromwell was at this time still anxious to save the King’s life. 
It was, writes this person, whose name, real or assumed, was 
John Lawrans, 'the petty ones of the levelling conspiracy’ 
who were most eager for the death of the King ; ‘ for now — 
which is strange to tell — I have been assured that Cromwell is 
retreating from them, his designs and theirs being incompatible 
as fire and water, they driving at a pure democracy and himself 
at an oligarchy ; and it will appear that the wild remonstrance 
and the present design of taking away the King’s life is 
forwarded by him only to make the Levellers vent all their 
wicked principles and intentions ; that, having declared them<» 
selves, ^ey may become the more odious and abominable, 
.and so be the more easily suppressed, when he see the occasion 
to take them off and fall openly from them.’ The writer’s 
views on Cromwell’s motives have but little value. The 
important point is that he believed Cromwell to be on the 
side of lenity. He further tells us that wAm the Council of 
War was discussing the question of the King’s trial. Pride, as 
A letter believed at Cromwell’s instigation, brought in ‘a 

brought in Strange, ranting letter’ to the effect that it was 
by Pride. irrational to kill Charles I. when Charles IL would 
be at large — to * exchange a King in their power for a King 
out of their power, potent in foreign alliances and strong in 
the affections of the people.’ * 

endure any mediations, no, not hear again of Ireton’s proposals— viz., 
‘ that it were perhaps safer to have the King live prisoner for to dispose 
him a while to abandon his negative voice,’ &c.” A copy of a letter, 
Jan. 8, Carte MSS. xxiii. fol. 425. Wtiling on Dec. 21, Grignon states, 

' que le differend d’entre Cromwell et Ireton n'est que pour S9avoir si Ton 
commencera par luy ” — i,e. the King — ** comme veut ce dernier, ou si I’on 
fera le proces auparavant aux seigneurs et autres personnes principales que 
I’on tient prisonniers, qui est I’advis de Cromwell.’ Grignon to Brienne, 
Dec. 1 ^, R.O. Transcripts. 

’ Grignon to Brienne, Dec. RmO. Transcripts. 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 21', Claremlon MSS. 2,968. These 
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A totally different piece of evidence points in the same 
direction. If there were any two men engaged in public 
18. business who were unlikely to countenance violence 
Md'orSSr against the King, they were Whitelocke and Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, the two legal commissioners 
for the custody of the Great Seal. Both had abstained from 
sitting in the House after Pride's Purge. Yet it was with 
these cautious lawyers and with Lenthall, a man no less 
cautious, that Cromwell and Colonel Deane had an interview 
on the 1 8th. The next day the visit was returned 
^ to Cromwell, ‘who lay in one of the King's rich 
beds at Whitehall.’ On the 21st Cromwell, this time un- 
Dec. ai. accompanied by Deane, met Lenthall, Widdrington, 
witrthT"*^* and Whitelocke, when they ‘discoursed freely to- 
lawyers. gether about the present affairs and actions of the 
army and the settlement of the kingdom.* On the 22nd the 
Dec. aa lawyers proposed that, with a view to the restora- 
A propo^ tion of the excluded members, the Council of Officers 
manifesto. be requested to give an answer to the 

messages sent by the House, and that, on the other hand, 

‘ heads for a declaration ’ should be drawn up to be subse- 
quently embodied in a manifesto, if they could first secure the 
approval of the Council of Officers as well as of Parliament 
itself. It can hardly be doubted that the chief condition on 
which the authors of the proposed manifesto intended to 
insist was the abandonment of any intention to bring the 
King to trial. ^ 

It can hardly be doubted that Cromwell and his allies 
amongst the officers desired at this time to save the King’s 
life, if it was possible to do so without injury to the cause for 
which they had fought. It is true that, on the 23rd, the House 

sentiments are so like those of Major White (see pp. 280, 301) that I 
suspect him to have been the author. If so, Cromwell’s complicity ia 
more than doubtful 

‘ WhUthcke^ 362, 363. Whitelocke, in giving an account of these 
proceedings, says that he and Widdrington hoped that * the ocmrses of the 
army ’ might * be moderated— as it was in some measure at this time^ 
though it brake out again into violence afterwards.’ 
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of Commons appointed a committee to consider how to pro- 
ceed by way of justice against the King.^ Lawrans, however, 
Dec. states that this was no mqre than a threat, held out 
A wmimttee with the object of driving a better bargain with 
Charles. “This,” he writes, “is evident by what 
uaili&tthe the Speaker said to a friend of mine in discourse 
^ on Saturday night *— that if the King came not off 

roundly now in point of concession, he would be 
driven. utterly lost \ which saying implies thus much — 
they have applied themselves, and are now bartering with 
his Majesty.” There would, thought Lawrans, be a trial, 
but the charges brought against the King would, if these 
concessions were made, be such as he could answer without 
difficulty. As for the appointment of the committee by the 
House of Commons, too much must not be made of it. One 
of its members, Nicholas Love, had told a friend ‘that the 
charge would be nothing but what he knew the King could 
clearly acquit himself of.’ “Truly, sir,” concludes Lawrans, 
“ I have it from good hands — some of them Independents — 
that what I have here represented is a tijjie draft of their 
intentions ; but whether his Majesty will comply with them so 
far as to part with his negative voice and be no more— as I 
have often said — than a Duke of Venice, which I hear is the 
hard condition they intend to impose upon him, is not known, 
and it is very hard to believe.” In the end the writer expresses 
his opinion that, if the negotiation failed, it would be wrecked 
on this question of the negative voire, and on the demand 
made for the surrender of the bishops’ lands.* 

Although accuracy of detail is no longer attainable, we are 
not left wholly in the dark as to the manner in which this last 
How the overture was made to Charles. Since Pride’s Purge, 

demand the Small number of members attending the House 
of Lords had become still smaller. Fifteen peers 
had been present on December 5. On December 6 there were 


How the 
demand 
eras made. 


> C.J. vi. 102. * 1.^. Dec. 23. 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 25, Clarendon MSS, 2,972. Compare 
the extract given at p. 281, where a third point is added — that Charles 
shall 'abjure the Scots.’ 
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but seven, and 'between the 12th and the 19th the highest 
number of attendances was seven, and the lowest three. Of 
Attendances g^oup of peers, all of them no doubt seriously 

in the^ouse disquieted at the course of events, four— Pembroke, 
* Salisbury, Denbigh, and North — visited Fairfax on 

the 19th. In referring to this visit, the Royalist 
Fairfax. Lawians declares that ‘Pembroke, in the name of 
the rest, said they came to cast down their honours at his 
Excellency’s feet, and protested their de.ure is not to maintain 
peerage, or any other privilege whatsoever that might be con- 
ceived prejudicial to the public interest.’ The officers, added 
this writer disdainfully, both scorned and jeered at them ; and 
when Fairfax mounted his horse, Denbigh held the stirrup.^ 

No doubt the motives here assigned for the visit of the 
peers had their origin in the lively imagination of political 
opponents. Its real object may safely be conjectured to have 
been the overture about to be made to the King, and this view 
of the case is corroborated by the fact that one of the four 
Denbigh's Denbigh, was chosen to carry that 

mission lo Overture to Charles, as well as by the fact that on 
the King. Lords fixed a call of their House for 

the 28th, the day on which the result of Denbigh’s mission 
was likely to be known at Westminster.* That this mission 
had the approval of Cromwell is shown by the urgency with 
Dec s which the Lieutenant-General, speaking on the 25th, 
CromweS exhorted the Council of Officers to spare the King’s 
the King’s life as a pure matter of policy, upon his acceptance 
of the conditions now offered.® 

For information on Denbigh’s proceedings we have to 
fall back on the despatches of the French agent, Grignon. 
Denbigh at Denbigh, he tells us, was selected because his family 
Windsor. connection with Hamilton ^ enabled him to conceal 
the real object of his mission to Windsor under the pretext of 


* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 21, Clarendon MSS. 2,968. 

* Z,/. X. 636. 

* So much may be gathered from the hostile account in Merc. Melon* 
tholicusy E. 536, 27. 

^ Hamilton’s wife had been Denbigh’s sister. 
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a visit to the Duke. He seems on his arrival to have expected 
Charles to send for him with a view to the discussion of the 
The King ^ hardly be doubted that Charles 

M had been made cognisant of their general purport, 

his omission to invite Denbigh into his presence 
may be taken as tantamount to a rejection of the overtures 
which he brought.* 

Charles’s refusal to admit Denbigh into his presence had 
much the same effect on the Council of Officers as the reply 
Dec. aj,' given by him on November 17 to their earlier over- 
Slelxing's tures. On the 25th, after Cromwell’s appeal, only a 
thehle?™ ^^*7 Small minority— composcd, it is said, of no 
SiSdi of ***®*'® declared in favour of pushing 

Officers, the conflict with the King to extremities. On the 
27th Charles was left entirely without supporters in the same 
council. There are no signs of opposition to an order given 
•n.e King’s oxi that day that the King should no more be served 
state cut off. ypQjj knee, that all ceremonies of state to him be 
left off, and his attendants be much fewer and at less charge.** 
Cromw^ell’s motives for engaging in this last attempt to come 
to terms with the King are matter for cdh-jecture only. Yet 
Cromwell’s usual habit of hesitating long before 

motive fOT he sanctioned the employment of force to cut knots 
which might be disentangled by mutual agreement, 
tiations, YiQ could not but know that the pleadings of his own 
heart were reinforced by every motive of policy. The party 
amongst the officers which in November had followed Fairfax 


* Grignon to Brienne, R’ Transcripts, In the letter 

of Dec. 28, Grignon writes that Denbigh had not seen the King, * quoy- 
qu’en effect, ce fust son dessein, qu’ils couvroient de celuy d’aller parler 
au Due d'Hamilton son beau-frere, pour pouvoir niieux laisser croire que 
les ouvertures qu’il vouloit faire audit Roy n’estoient point premeditiSes, et 
pour ce il attendoit que le dit Roy le fist appeller : ce qu*il ne voulust pas 
faire ainsi qu’il a mand^ sans en avoir fait s9avoir la raison ; mais encore 
que Cromwell luy veuille faire parler d’accommodement, il est difficille de 
croire qu’il desire.* It is inconceivable that Denbigh did not aUow a hint 
•f the subject of his mission to reach the King. 

* Merc, Melancholicus^ E. 536, 27. 

* Whiielecke^ 365. 
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in resisting Ireton’s Remonstrance had to be met, whilst oat- 
side the army the demand for the King’s death was splitting 
the party of the political Independents in twain. Vane, who 
had been staunch in approving of Pride’s Purge, objected to 
the King’s death, whilst Pierrepont * expressed much dissatis- 
faction at those members who sat in the House, ^nd at the 
proceedings of the General and army.’ 

On the other hand, Charles’s refusal even to consider the 
overtures now made through Denbigh must have put an end 
and for to every remnant of hesitation remaining in Crom- 
fiSw wth well’s mind. The political situation was at least 
the King, cleared, as Charles, by insisting on the retention of 
his negative voice, and on the inviolability of the property of 
the bishops, had fallen back on his doctrine of his own inde- 
feasible sovereignty in the barest possible form. Cromwell 
was not one to comprehend the finer shades of Charles’s cha- 
racter, or to recognise in the obstinacy with which he clung to 
the institutions of the past a conscientious desire to do his best 
for the Church and nation. Still less was he likely to discover 
that, whatever might have been Charles’s duplicity and igno- 
rance of mankind, he was, nevertheless, contending after his 
own peculiar fashion for the continuity of settled order, which 
the predominance of an army in political affairs must in all 
circumstances weaken. It is not in the nature of political strife 
to take note of those shades of character and intention which 
mitigate the judgment of posterity. At times of crisis the 
essential differences appear to stand alone, and when those 
differences come to be embodied in two opposing personages, the 
battle is joined as between two deadly and irreconcilable foes. 

That the battle would end in Cromwell’s favour might have 
been foretold by anyone capable of entering into the charac- 
Chariesand ters of the two men. The distinction between the 
Cromwell, strength of Cromwell and the weakness of Charles 
can hardly be better expressed than in the following words of 
a writer who has a deep insight into the recesses of the human 
mind : — A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer ship- 
wreck ; but an unfettered purpose that moulds circunlistances 
as they arise, masters us, and is terrible. Character melts to 
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it like metal in its steady furnace. The projector of plots is 
but a miserable gambler and votary of chances. Of a far 
higher quality is the will that can subdue itself to wait and lay 
no petty traps for opportunity.” ^ ‘ 

Now that the army was again of one mind, the scene of 
action was transferred to the House of Commons. Here, too, 
Dec. 38. Charles’s rejection of the last overture from the army 
na"n^?for destroyed all opposition, and on the 28th, the 
House, carrying out the will of the army, read the 
Commons, gj-gt time an Ordinance which instituted a special 
court for the trial of the King. The second reading 
jsS’x. quickly followed on the 29th, and the Ordinance 
Jan. a. was finally passed on January i.* On the 2nd it 
Lo?ds?ac-* was Sent to the Lords, accompanied by a resolution 
b^Trcloiu- ‘ fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is 

tion. treason in the King of England for the time being 
to levy war against the Parliament and kingdom of England.’ * 
The Ordinance itself appointed Chief Justices Rolle and St. 
John, together with Chief Baron Wilde, to act as judges, and 
associated with them, to take the place of a jury, 150 com- 
missioners, of whom twenty were to form ttft quorum. 

Before this Ordinance was despatched to the Lords, Crom- 
well stood up to explain his position. “ If any man whatso- 
Cromweii reported to have said, “ hath carried on 

defends his the design of deposing the King, and disinheriting 
* his posterity ; or, if any man had yet such a design, 
he should be the greatest traitor and rebel in the world ; but, 
since the Providence of God hath cast this upon us, I cannot 
but submit to Providence, though I am not yet provided to 
give you advice.”^ The reference to Providence was with 
Cromwell an infallible indication of a political change of front ; 


* George Meredith’s Evan Harrin^ton^ ch. vii. The words were 
written without the slightest reference either to Charles or CrcmwelL 

* C.J. vi. 10$, 106. ■ Ibid. vi. 107. 

* L.J. X. 641 ; Blencowe’s Sydney Papers^ 47 ; Heads of a Diary ^ E. 
3561 34 ; Mere. Pragmaticus^ E. 537, 10. Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 8, 
Clarendon MSS, 2,996. Walker told the same story in his Hist, of In 
dependency^ iL 54, but it is only from Lawrans that we get the date of the 
speech. 
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but it usuaDy needed some strong opposition to put him quite 
at his ease in the new position which he was taking up. 

Such an opposition at once manifested itself when the 
Ordinance reached the House of Lords. Manchester urged 
Op^tion that the resolution declaring the King to be a traitor 
HwMof contradiction with the fundamental principles 

Lordfc of the law. “ Not one in twenty of the people in 
England,” said Northumberland, ‘‘are yet satisfied whether 
the King did levy war against the Houses first, or the Houses 
first against him ; and, besides, if the King did levy war first, 
we have no law extant that can be produced to make it treason 
in him to do ; and, for us, my Lords, to declare treason by an 
Ordinance when the matter of fact is not yet proved, nor any 
law to bring to judge it by, seems to me very unreasonable.” 
Pembroke declared himself neutral. He loved not, he said, to 
meddle with matters of life or death. Denbigh vowed that he 
would rather * be tom in pieces ’ than sit as a commissioner at 
the trial. In the end both Ordinance and resolution were 
unanimously rejected, and the House then adjourned for a 
week in the expectation that, in the absence of the Lords, the 
Commons would find it impossible to proceed. ‘ 

No merely formal obstacle, however, was sufficient to keep 
back from their purpose the men who were now scattered over 
the empty benches of the House of Commons. On the 3rd, 
after summarily rejecting a letter from the Queen, in 
which she asked leave to visit her husband in his 
misfortunes,^ they gave a first and second reading to 
a new Ordinance creating a High Court of Justice, 
and once more passed the resolution thrown out by 
the Lords. It is possible that they had by this time 
discovered that the services of the three judges 
named in the former Ordinance were not to be 
obtained ; at all events, no attempt was now made to secure 
the assistance of any of the judges. The court was simply to 
consist of one hundred and thirty-five commissioners, who 
were to assume the functions of both judge and jury. 

‘ Mere, PragmaHeus, £. 537, 20. 

* Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R, O, Transcriftu 
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On the 4th the Commons passed three additional resolu- 
tions which were strangely democratic as proceeding from so 
^ unrepresentative a body : — “ That the people are, 
under God, the original of all just power : that the 
Commons of England, in Parliament assembled, being 
chosen by and representing the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation ; that whatsoever is enacted or declared 
for law by the Commons in Parliament assembled, hath the 
force of law, and all the people of this nation are concluded 
thereby, although the consent and concurrence of King or 
House of Peers be not had thereunto.” ^ 

On January 6 the Act — the name of Ordinance being now 
dropped * — was finally passed. Its preamble declared it to be 
Jan. 6 . notorious ‘that Charles Stuart, the now King of 
Pa-^sing of England, not content with those many encroach- 
a^High^ ments which his predecessors had made upon the 
Justice. people in their rights and freedoms, had a wicked 

Its design totally to subvert the ancient and fundamental 

preamble, liberties of this nation, and, in their place, 

to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government ; and that, 
besides all other evil w^ays and means bring this design to 
pass, he hath prosecuted it with fire and sword, levied and 
maintained a cruel war in the land against the Parliament and 
kingdom, whereby the country hath been miserably wasted, 
the public treasure exhausted, trade decayed, thousands of 
people murdered, and infinite other mischiefs committed ; for 
all which high and treasonable offences the said Charles 
Stuart might long since justly have been brought to exemplary 
and condign punishment. Whereas also the Parliament, well 
hoping that the restraint and imprisonment of his person, after 
it had pleased God to deliver him into their hands, would ha\e 
quieted the distempers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed 
judicially against him, but found by sad experience that such 
their remissness served only to encourage him and his com- 

* r./. vi. no. III. 

^ C.y. vi. iij. The Act itself is printed in the S/afe Trials^ iv. 
1,046. There is a MS. copy of it in the Thomason Tracts (E. 357, 35X9 
dated Jan. 3, and still styled an Ordinance. 
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plices in the* continuance of their evil practices and in raising 
of new commotions, rebellions, and invasions ; for prevention 
therefore of the like or greater inconveniences, and to the end 
no chief officer or magistrate whatever may hereafter presume 
traitorously and maliciously to imagine or contrive the en- 
slaving or destroying of the English nation, and to expect 
impunity for so doing,’ certain persons were appointed ‘for 
the hearing, trying, and adjudging the said Charles Stuart.’ 

Unlike the resolution which accompanied the first Ordi- 
nance, this preamble, passing rapidly over the legal and 
Character Constitutional aspect of the case, lays stress upon the 
of the practical consideration that a nation cannot suffer 
pnambie, Subjected to the will of one man, still less 

to be kept by that man in a perpetual turmoil. Charles was to 
be brought to trial mainly because, as long as he lived, 
England could have no peace, and because his successors 
needed to be taught that they would be held responsible if 
they imitated his example. 

Though there is not a tittle of evidence, one way or the 
other, it is not unlikely that the practical charactei of this Act 
Possibility was in some way owing to the influence of Cromwell. 
wcuClnl Outside Parliament, at least, he was showing his 
Alienee dislikc of theoretical solutions of political difficulties. 

appearing ‘ 

in It. On the day on which the Act creating a High Court 
of Justice passed the House, the Council of Officers, again 
taking up the Agreement of the People^ discussed the clause 
Question fixing the date of the dissolution on April 30, 1649. 
Sfthedfs® Ireton, ahvays prone to abide by constitutional 
solution. theory, supported the retention of the clause as 

giving the only possible security for a speedy return to a system 
of representative government, whilst Cromw^ell declared that it 
vrould ‘ be more honourable and convenient for ’ the members 
of the House ‘ to put a period to themselves.’ ^ The majority 
of the Council of Officers indeed sided with ireton, and the 
clause was therefore retained ; but the course of events was 
soon to teach those who now voted against Cromwell that the 
cause to which they were devoted would suffer shipwreck if 
' Clarke Papers ^ ii. 170. 
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the possessors of whatever shred of legal authority still re- 
mained in existence on the Parliamentary side were idienated 
by a threat to deprive them of a power to which, for reasons 
selfish and unselfish, they clung with desperate tenacity. It 
would be easy for them to argue that, in the midst of the crisis 
evoked by the trial and execution of the King, it would be 
&tal to the cause of which they were the champions to plunge 
the country into the turmoil of a general election. ‘ 

' Cromwell, in short, in act if not in words, anticipated the well- 
known advice of President Lincoln, not to swop horses when crossing a 
stream. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICEi 

How Strongly opinion was running against the course taken by 
the House of Commons became manifest on January 8, when 
1649. the High Court of Justice met for the hrst time in 
Firef^ect- the Painted Chamber. Out of the hundred and 
CourL^^* thirty-five persons named as commissioners or 
A poor at- fifty- two appeared. Fairfax, indeed, 

tendance, was there, as well as Cromwell and Ireton. Amongst 
the colonels of the New Model Army in attendance were Sir 
Hardress Waller, Pride, Whalley, Harrison, Ewer, Hewson, 
and Goffe. Lord Grey of Groby, Ludlow, Marten, and 
Hutchinson, who were also present, had, indeed, never served 
in that army, but they had, in one capacity or another, held 
commands on the side of Parliament. The civilian members 
were less conspicuous. It was probably on account of the 
thinness of the attendance that the Court without proceeding 
to business adjourned itself to the loth, first ordering pro- 
clamation to be made of its next sitting. This order, however, 
bore no more than thirty seven signatures. Fairfax not only 
abstained from signing, but he never appeared in the Court a 
second time.^ 

It is not unlikely that the Lords, when they met on the 
9th, after a week’s adjournment, were encouraged by these 
Jan 9. Rhstentions to take up a position of their own. 
The Lords They appointed a committee to draw up an Ordi- 
quMtion in nance to the effect ‘ that whatsoever King of England 
shall hereafter levy war against the Parliament and 
Kingdom of England shall be guilty of high treason and be 
* S/a/e Tria/s, iv. 1,05a. 
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tried in Parliament* * As, however, the course thus proposed 
left Charles still King of England, it did not offer even as 
much security as would result from liis deposition, and the 
minority who now swayed the House of Commons had no 
mind to content themselves even with his deposition. They 
had come to the conclusion that ‘ stone dead hath no fellow,* 
and that as long as Charles lived there would be no peace in 
the land. 

It was, moreover, unlikely that any suggestion made by 
the Lords, whatever its nature might be, would meet with 
Communi- ^^^our in the Commons. Though they had hitherto 
cadonhe- kept Up intercourse with the other House, the Com- 
Houses mons had claimed the right of passing Acts of 

ro en o . p^j-iianient without its sanction, and when some 
Ordinances relating to public business were now sent down to 
them, it was only by a majority of 31 to 18 that the messengers 
were admitted, and by a majority of 33 to 19 that a formal 
answer was returned that the House would send an answer by 
messengers of its own. That answer was never sent, and day 
after day the Lords contented themselves K^ith business of 
such a nature as not to necessitate application to the other 
House. On their part, the Commons gave a clear indication 
A new great of the direction in which they were tending by order- 
ing that a new great seal should be engraved in which 
all share in government was implicitly denied to the House of 
Lords. On one side was to be a map of England and Ireland, 
with the arms of the two countries ; on the other a representa- 
tion of the House of Commons with the inscription ; “ In the 
first year of freedom, by God's blessing restored, 1648.” ® 

The Commons having thus asserted their claim to supreme 
Parliamentary authority, left the field open for the action of 
Jan. TO. the High Court of Justice. When the Court met 
rl^idenTof again on the 10th, forty-five members only being 
the Court, present, it chose as its president Serjeant Bradshaw, 
one of the very few lawyers who were prepared to countenance 

* L.J. X. 642. The suggestion has a certain resemblance to that made 
on December 1 1 by some London citizens. See p. 281. 
f f>. x643» 
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the revolutionary proceedings against the King. Various pre- 
liminary arrangements were made on the 12th and 13th, and 
on the 15th the number of attendances having risen 
to fifty-six, a draft of the charge against the King 
the Court, was read. On the 17th it was ordered that Charles 
Jan. 17. sl^ould be lodged in Cotton House— foimerly the 
The King to residence of Sir Robert Cotton — on account of its 

be brought 

close proximity to Westminster Hall, the place ap- 
pointed for the trial. It was also ordered that during 
the sessions of the Court, the Hall should be guarded by a 
strong foice of soldiers, and that barricades should be set up to 
keep olf the pressure of the crowd. It was finally decided that 
the trial should begin on the 20th. ^ 

In the presence of this great resolve it was impossible to 
obtain the attention of practical men for those questions relat- 
ing to the ultimate depository of constitutional authority which 
had appeared all-important to theoretical politicians like Lil- 
jan IS burne. On the isth, indeed, the Council of Officers 
Agreement of the People ; Lilburne, 
Pto/iiecom- however, having discovered that the officers intended 
***®‘®^* to present the document to the Commons instead of 
circulating it for signature amongst the people and compelling its 
adoption by the House, had for some days past withdrawn from 
the discussion. He justly regarded a mere request to a body 
of the nature of the existing House of Commons that it should 
make way for another elected on more popular principles as 
Jan. 20. httle better than a farce. When on the 20th the 
bSfore^he offic'ers laid the Agreement before the House, they 

House. humbly begged the Commons to take it into con- 

sideration and to circulate so much of it as they thought fit 
amongst the people, adding a request to the well-affected 
amongst them to notify their acceptance of it by appending 
their signatures.* The officers obviously intended to create a 
new constituency of ‘ the well-affected ' only. But they were 
in no mood to press their point, and when the House returned 

* State Trials^ iv. 1,055-1,063. 

* An Agreement of the People^ E. 539, 2 ; Legal Fundamental Liber- 
ties, p. 35. E. 560, 14. 
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the purely dilatory answer that the Agreement should be taken 
into consideration as soon as 'the necessity of the present 
A dilatory Weighty and urgent afTaiie would permit,’ ^ they ac- 
aiiswer. quiesced without a murmur. Cromwell’s prevision 
that it would be impossible to induce the House to attend 
to the formation of a new constitution whilst the life and death 
of the King hung in the balance was justified by the event.* 
On the actual question of the day Cromwell’s mind was no 
less fully made up. The idea that it would be wiser to de- 
Questionof throne Charles than to put him to death had natu- 
King*«Sscd! rally found favour in many quarters. Even amongst 

1648. more zealous members of the sects this idea was 

entirely absent. On December 29 a certain 
Pooisvision. Elizabeth Pool made her way into the room in which 
the Council of Officers was sitting, to tell them that she had 
learnt by a vision that the army was the chosen instrument oi 

1649. God for the healing of the nation ; and on January 5 

She wnts reappeared, to inform the officers that, though 

nott?^ God had permitted the army to imprison the King, 
diaSi.** He forbade them to put him to iJeath.® What was 

more serious was that a large number of the Inde- 
Viewrf’ pendent statesmen, who had shared with Cromwell 
Independent the burden and heat of the late struggle, would have 
statesmen, nothing to do with the King’s execution. What 
Cromwell said to his ‘ dear brother ’ Vane we do not know ; 
but when young Algernon Sidney made the purely legal objec- 
tion that ‘ first, the King can be tried by no court ; secondly, 
no man can be tried by this court,’ Cromwell dashed away the 
appeal to mere constitutional legality. “I tell you,” he re- 
torted fiercely, “ we will cut off his head with the Crown upon 
it.” ^ The legal formulas which had fenced the majesty of the 
King had ceased to be applicable. 

On January 19 Charles was brought from Windsor to 
St. James’s Palace. The secret of his removal had been so 

> C./. vi. 122. • Sec p. 291. 

• Clarke Papers^ ii. 150; Vision, E. 537, 24. 

' A Sidney to Leicester, Oct, 13. 166a Blencowe's Sydney Papers^ 
837. 
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well kept that nothing was known of it till his actual anival. 
On the morning of the 20th, the day on which the trial 
Tan. ,19. was to begin, he was carried in a sedan chair to 
£ou^?to Whitehall, whence he was subsequently taken to 
St. James’!, Qotton House by water, with the evident intention 
an5“oSt- evading a popular demonstration in his favour.^ 
ton House. When he landed at the foot of the steps which led 
up from the river to the garden of the house, the court by 
A session of which he was to be tried was already sitting privately 
the Slmed Painted Chamber, engaged in settling the best 

Chamber mode of dealing with eventualities which might occOfc 
in the course of its proceedings. It is said that Cromwell, 
catching sight of the King passing from the river through the 
garden of Cotton House, reminded his fellow-commissioners 
that they must be ready with an answer if Charles should 
demand by what authority they sat ; and that Marten, after an 
interval of silence, gave the reply : “ In the name of the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, and all the good people of 
England.” « 

Whether these words were actually used or not, the Court 
almost immediately after Charles’s arrival adjourned to West- 
The Court in ™^*^ster Hall, where seats were set for its members 
WMtminster on the raised dais at the upper or southern end. A 
bar had been fixed across the Hall also on the dais, 
and in front of this, after some hesitation, Bradshaw 
directed that a chair, covered with crimson velvet, 
should be set for the King immediately facing the judges. 
Behind this chair was a space reserved for the guards under 

> Grignonto Briennc, ^^’ ”1 KO. Transcripts. On the morning of 
the 20th Vane, who had of late absented himself * by scruple of conscience, 
as it was said, came again and sat in the House of Commons.’ Leicester’s 
Diary, Bletirowe, 54. He may have come in order to use what influence 
he had against a death-sentence. 

* The story was told by Sir Purbeck Temple at Marten’s trial after 
the Restoration {State Trials^ v. 1,201). Temple said that he witnessed 
the scene through a hole in the wall, and that Cromwell ran back from 
the window * as white as the wall.’ Neither of these statements b very 
probable, but the story, if it be not true, was at least well invented. As 
printed Marten’s answer runs, 'The Commons and Parliament’ 
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Hacker, who were appointed to secure his person, and behind 
them, again, were drawn up a large number of soldiers under 
Colonel Axtell, whose duty it was to keep back the crowd, 
which was freely admitted through the great entrance at the 
northern end of the Hall. On either side of the Court, at the 
corners of the Hall, were two galleries, filled with ladies and 
other privileged persons. It was doubtless in fear of danger 
from this quarter that Bradshaw provided himself with the 
shot-proof hat which is still preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

When the roll was called, sixty-eight of the judges answered 
to their names. To that of Fairfax the only response was 
LadyFairw ^ masked lady in the gallery — afterwards 

fax’s cry. ascertained to be Lady Fairfax : “ He has more wit 
charifs ^ than to be here.” ^ As soon as the call was over, 
brought in. King, having been brought in by the guards^ 
took his scat. He gazed round at the soldiers, but, as might 
have been expected, showed no sign of respect to the Court.* 

The charge was read by John Cook, who had been 
appointed solicitor of the Commonwealth for the purposes 
The charge tbis trial. In the main it followed the lines of the 
Act on which it was based, alleging that Charles 
Stuart, King of England, having been ‘ trusted with a limited 
power to govern by and according to the laws of the land, 
and not otherwise, had attempted to erect an unlimited and 
tyrannical power to rule according to his will, and, in pursu- 
ance of this design, had levied war against the present Par- 
liament, and the people therein represented.* Then, after 
reciting instances in which Charles had appeared in arms 
during the first war, the charge proceeded to accuse him of 
being the author of the second w^ar, and of the revolt of the 
fleet. Since that time, it was alleged, he had issued commis- 
sions to the ‘ Prince and other rebels and foreigners, and ' 
also to ‘ Ormond, and to the Irish rebels and revolters associ- 
ated with him.* On these grounds. Cook impeached Charles 
Stuart * as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and im- 
placable enemy of the Commonwealth of England.’ ^ 

^ Clarendon, xi. 235. * S/ale Trials, iv. 1,069. * Id. iv. 1,07a 
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Those who promoted this charge threw their case away by 
forsaking the political ground on which they were strong for 
Weakness of the legstl ground on which they were weak. In 
Charles they had to do with the man who of all 
Charles. others was most capable of taking advantage of 
their error. Even whilst Cook was still speaking, Charles had 
attempted to interrupt him by touching the sleeve of his gown 
with a silver-headed cane. The head of the cane fell off, and 
^harles, accustomed, even at Carisbrooke and Hurst Castle^ 
to be waited on by those who were ready to anticipate his 
slightest wish, looked round in vain for someone to pick it up. 
For a moment his loneliness was brought home to him, as it 
had never been before. Yet he quickly recovered himself, 
stooping to pick up what he had lost, and being able, on 
hearing himself styled a traitor, to burst into a laugh. ‘ 

When Cook had completed his task, Bradshaw called on the 
King to answer to the charge, ^ in the behalf of the Commons 
Charles assembled in Parliament and the good people of Eng- 
Msw!” ^ land.* Once more Lady Fairfaxes voice was raised. 
Another ^ “ not half, *nor a quarter of 

froSTSS” people of England. Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.” 

Fairfax. Axtell, losing bis temper, ordered his men to fire 
into the gallery ; but the men, better advised, disobeyed the 
order, and Lady Fairfax was induced to leave the Court.® 
When the disturbance was at an end, Charles, as Cromwell 
had foreseen, asked by what authority he had been 
^rations brought to the bar. There were, he said, many 
au^orityof unlawful authorities in the world, such as thieves 
theCouru robbers. He refused to reply to the charge 

against him, till that preliminary question had been answered. 


‘ **AIso the head of his staff happened to fall off, at which he 
wondered; and seeing none to take it up, he stooped for it himself.’* 
State Trials^ iv. 1.074. This seems more probable than that, as was said 
at the time, he regarded the fall of the head of the cane as ominous of his 
own impending fate. 

^ I take the full form as given by the Chief Justice at Axtell’s trial 
(idern^ v. 1,146). Axtell did not deny the statement that he ordered the 
men to fire, and the story may therefore be regarded as true, at least in 
itb main points. 
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Bradshaw re^plied that the prisoner was where he was by 
the authority of the people of England, by whom he had been 
A warm elected King. It was but to introduce one more 
contioway. controversial point into a controversy sufficiently* 
heated before. Charles declared that he was king by in- 
heritance, not by election. For him to answer, except to 
lawful authority, would be to betray his trust and the liberties 
The King of the people. After this, Charles was removed to 
withdrawn. Cotton House, the soldiers, as he passed, shouting 
“Justice ! Justice ! ” at Axtell’s bidding. From the lower end 
of the hall to which civilian spectators were admitted, counter 
cries were raised of “ God save the King ! ” 

Argumentatively, the victory lay with Charles ; but it was 
hard for the Court to acknowledge the weakness of its reason- 
ing, and, on the 22nd, he was brought back to the 
AiMther* bar that he might once more hear from Bradshaw’s 
wrangle. ^ reassertion of that authority of the Court 

which he had defied two days before. Being perfectly devoid 
of fear, and careless whether he saved his life or lost it, 
Charles now spoke out yet more plainly than on the previous 
occasion. “It is not,” he said, “my case alone; it is the 
freedom and liberty of the people of England ; and do you 
pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties ; for, if 
power without law may make laws, may alter the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, I do not know what subject he is in 
England that can be sure of his life, or anything that he calls 
his own.” ^ Charles’s reasoning was not unanswerable ; but it 
could not be satisfactorily answered by those who were attempt- 
ing to give a legal form to a revolutionary proceeding, and 
after a prolonged altercation Bradshaw had no choice but to 
order the removal of the prisoner. 

What effect the King’s language must have had upon 
persons untouched by party spirit may be judged from a 
Effect of addressed to Fairfax by Major White, who, in 

the King’i 1647, had been temporarily expelled from the army 
for avowing that there was at that time no po^ffer in 
England excepting that of the sword.* He now reverted to 
* State TruUst iv. 1,082. ■ See voL iiL 362. 
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the same idea. “ I do not understand,” he wrote, “ how it ’ 
(that is to say, the taking away of the King’s life) *‘may 
Major authority, according to the • 

White’s kingly government : though it may be a just thing, 
argument. ^ kiiow not how it may justly be done. I never 
heard of any throne erected on earth either by God or men for 
the judging of a king, until the erecting of this late tribunal at 
Westminster. ... If it be thoroughly examined, we may find 
that the King hath no other right to the military, regal, and 
legislative power than the sword did constitute and invest him 
with by Divine permission, the people submitting thereto for 
fear, and to avoid greater ' mischief ; but now, the King and 
his party being conquered by the sword, I believe the sword 
may justly remove the power from him, and settle it in its 
original fountain next under God— the people; but to judge 
or execute his person I do not understand any legal authority 
in being can justly do it. I doubt not but the sword may do 
it ; but how righteous judgment that may be, that God and 
future generations will judge. It is clear that the military 
power is exalted above the regal and legislj^tive power, and is 
now come to the throne of God and under no other legal 
judgment until there be a legal authority erected as is offered 
in the Agre€me7it of the Pe fie, to which it may submit ; and 
seeing God hath, in righteousness, for the sins of the people 
and their king, brought us into this unhappy condition, I 
therefore plead with your Excellency to use the sword with as 
much tenderness as may be to preserve the lives of men, and 
especially the life of the King.” 

“ I am not against judging the person of the King,” con- 
tinued White ; “ but I say it is by no legal authority but only 
what the sword exalteth. Although it be not an exact martial 
court, yet it is little different, and not a legitimate authority to 
the King. Yet it may as justly judge him as ever he judged 
the people, and may dethrone him and divest him of all 
power and authority in the English nation ; and I think it 
is necessary so far to proceed and to detain him a prisoner of 
war till he may be delivered with safety to yourself and the 
* * greatest ’ as printed. 
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nation. • • • T do not understand any essential good can 
accrue to the people by the taking away his life, for it is not so 
much the person that can hurt as the power that is made up 
in the kingly office by the corrupt constitution ; for if the 
person be taken away, presently another layeth claim to the 
kingly office, and, for anything I know, hath as much right to 
the dominion as his predecessor had, and will questionless 
have all the assistance that this person can procure for the 
attaining thereof, and will be able to do more mischief because 
he is at liberty, and this ^ under your power.” * 

To such reasoning, based on considerations of practical 
expediency, the Court was as impervious as it was to Charles’s 
The Court rcasonings based on considerations of constitutional 
legality. It was only with the latter that it was 
objections, officially Called upon to deal, and it could not, even 
if it had wished to do so, now abandon the position that it had 

Jan. 23. legal authority over the King. On the 23rd another 
^uempuo was made to bring the King to plead, but 

Charles there was nothing to be spoken on either side that 

plead. had not been aheady said, and before Charles was, 

for the third time, removed, Bradshaw directed the clerk to 
His default ‘ fecord his default.’ The Court then adjourned to 
recorded. ^ private scssion in the Fainted Chamber, an- 
nouncing its intention to reassemble in Westminster ITall 
Intention OH the following moming. From the language of 
Cook and Biadshaw there can be little doubt 
tumacious.. that the more active spirits amongst the judges 
had resolved to treat the King as contumacious, and to pro- 
ceed without delay to pronounce judgment against him. 

, When, how^ever, the clock struck ten on the morn- 

Jan. 24. 

Postpone- ing of the 24th, the crowd which had gathered 
piTbiic^ * to witness the scene was informed that the Court 
s'lting!.. sitting in the Painted Chamber, and that 

there would be no public session on that day. 


His default 
recorded. 


Intention 
to sentence 
him as con- 
tumaciou!.. 


Jan. 24. 
Postpone- 
ment of the 
public 
sittingb. 


* i.e, this one. 

* White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, Tke Copter of several Letters, E.’ 548, 6. 
The paragraph about danger from the Prince makes it likely that White 
wob the author of the letter mentioned at p. 282, note 2. 
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What little is known of the internal proceedings of the 
Court points to dissensions between its members as being the 
Disaentioai cause of this Unexpected decision. Some of those 
who had consented to sit as judges had done'so with 
the Court, considerable qualms of conscience.^ Others, like 
Nicholas Love,^ may have persuaded themselves that the 
result of the trial would be a surrender on the part of the 
King, whilst there were others again who wished the proceed- 
ings to terminate in his mere deposition. Much, too, had 
occurred during the last few days to shake the resolutions of 
some of those who had been at first inclined to support a 
harsher sentence. Not only had the bearing of the King 
been dignified and his appeal to the law convincing, but there 
could be no shadow of doubt that the Court was thoroughly 
A Presby. Unpopular. The Presbyterian clergy had preached 
heartily in the King’s favour, and had drawn up an 
Jan. ai. argumentative criticism of the claim of the Court 
SSeJi’s him,® which was hardly counterbalanced by 

lennon. a fiery sermon preached on the previous Sunday 
by Hugh Peters from the text, To bind their kings in chains 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.” 

Far more serious was the possibility that all this seething 
disquietude might find a leader in Fairfax, whose great popu- 
Fairfax’s larity in the army would make it difficult to persist 
position. jn a design which he resolved actively to oppose.^ 
Fairfax, however, had not sufficient decision of character to 
take a decided course of his own, and he remained now, 
according to his usual habit, as politically helpless as he was 
vigorous in the field. 

* Downes may be taken as a specimen of this class. State Trials^ v. 

1,210. ’ See p. 284. 

’ An Apolo^tical Declaration^ £. 539, 9. This was published on the 
24th. 

* “Sunday was se’nnight,” i.e. Jan. 21, “Cromwell put a guard 

upon Fairfax, accusing him of an intention to deliver the King.” News 
from Rouen, Carte MSS. xxiii. fol. 395. If this had been true, 

something would have been heard of it from other quarters, but it is 
more than probable that Cromwell was at this time anxious about 
Fairfax. 
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The wave of feeling passing over England gave additional 
weight to the protests raised by a body of Scottish commis- 
Protestsof sioners, who with Lothian at their head had re- 
oTmmk-^ cently arrived from Edinburgh. On three occa- 
■ionen. sions— on the 6thy the zpth, and the 22nd-— they 
denounced, in the name, first, of the Committee of Estates, 
and, secondly, of the Scottish Parliament, the proceedings 
taken against the King.^ The alliance between Cromwell and 
Argyle had been too artificial to last long, and had now 
entirely broken down. When the new Scottish Parliament, 
summoned by Argyle, fnet on January 4, it declared strongly 
against the trial, partly, no doubt, through abiding affection 
towards the native King of Scotland ; partly also through the 
dread of the dangerous predominance of the Independent 
army.* 

Even on the 23rd there were signs of an attempt on the 
part of those who directed the proceedings of the Court to 
jMa.2 conciliate opposition, as the crime charged against 
the King of being a tyrant, traitor, and murderer* 
divuioo. dwindled, in the mouth of the clerk, to his 

having been guilty of ‘divers high crimes and treasons.** 
Judging from the course taken on the 24th, there is strong 
reason to believe that when, on the 23rd, the Court held a 
private sitting after the King had been removed for the third 
time, there was a revolt against the proposal to put him to 
death as contumacious. 

However this may have been, when the judges again tnet 
on the morning of the 24th, not, as had been proclaimed on, 
Jan 94 preceding day, in Westminster Hall, but in the; 
A Painted Chamber, it was announced that the Court 

Painted was about to take evidence for its own satisfaction,' 
a course which cannot be regarded as anything else- 
than a mere device for gaining time, whilst an effort was being 
made to heal the existing divisions. It is certain that the 
depositions, the reading of which occupied two days, served 

* A Letter fiwn the Commissioners of Scotland^ £. 539, ll« 

* Acts of the Pari. ofScotU^ vi. part ii. 14a 

* State Trkdt^ iv. 1,098. 

VOU IV. 
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Evidence 

produooda 


Tbecfvi- 

dence 

>»orthleis. 


no Other purpose. They referred, for the most part, to the 
presence of the King at the head of his army on various 
occasions, and they were followed by the reading of 
papers, the contents of which have not been handed 
down, but which were probably concerned with the 
messages sent by the King at various times to invite foreign 
armies into England. ‘ 

Such evidence could convince no one who was not con- 
vinced already, and the real interest of the two days lay in the 
arguments and solicitations of those who were most 
eager to obtain the King’s conviction ; though 
assuredly neither they, nor the other members of 
the court based their convictions on the details now painfully 
recited in the Painted Chamber. The attendance was scanty, 
and though there were three roll-calls during the two days, 
Ireton’s name does not appear on any one, whilst that of 
Cromwell, though only once lacking, appears on the list as 
eleventh on one occasion, and eighteenth on another. It is, 
therefore, probable that on both days he came into Court 
some time after the commencement of the proceedings. ‘ 

Ireton and Cromwell were no doubt ^sily employed in 
steeling the hearts of the weak. ‘‘The general,” wrote an 
Cromwell ^bservant spectator, “ was baited with fresh dogs all 
and Ireton Tuesday night,* to bring him into the Hall on the 
morrow to countenance the business; but by no 
means would he consent.” ^ 

Cromwell fancied it possible to convince even the Scots. 
Cromwell them, we are told on what is perhaps sufficient 

arsueswith authority for the mam drift of his reasoning,* he 
* ‘ entered into a long discourse of the nature of the 

regal power according to the principles of Mariana and Bu- 
chanan.* He thought a breach of trust in the King ought to 


* Stat€ Trials^ iv. 1,099. * Ibid. iv. 1,099, 1, 100, 

* f.d. the Bight of the 23rd 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 26. Clar. St. P. ii. li. 

* Butnet, Hist, of his Own Tinie^ i. 42. Burnet was told this by 
Lient.*Gen. Drummond, who was present 

* It is hardly likely that Cromwell quoted either, and le^ of all 
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be punished mdre than any crime whatsoever ; he said, as to 
their covenant, they swore to the preservation of the King’s 
person in defence of the true religion : if, then, it appeared 
that the settlement of the true religion was obstructed by the 
King, so that they could not come at it but by putting hhn out 
of the way, then their oath could not bind them to the preserving 
him any longer. He said, also, their covenant did bind them 
to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to the cause 
to condign punishment, and was not this to be exercised im- 
partially ? What were all those on whom public justice had 
been done, especially those who suffered for joining with Mon- 
trose, but small offenders acting by commission from the King, 
who was, therefore, the principal, and so the most guilty.’ 

Such were the arguments which it may be supposed that 
Cromwell also addressed with some alteration to his English 
colleagues. Not the technical breach of the law by appearing 
in arms at Edgehill or Naseby was the rock of offence with 
him, but the breach of trust and the calculated design to sup- 
press what he held to be the true religion. 

When the dreary reading of evidence came to an end on 
the 2Sth, it appeared that Cromwell had not argued in vain.‘ 
Jan. 25. It was resolved ‘that the court will proceed to 
naor*re«lu- Sentence against Charles Stuart, King of England ; 
uon. that the condemnation of the King shall be for 

tyrant, traitor, and murderer ; that the condemnation of the 
King shall be likewise for being a public enemy to the Com- 
monwealth of England ; that this condemnation shall extend to 
death.’* Those who passed this resolution, however, num- 
bered only forty-six, and it was probably on this ground that 
the votes were declared to be merely preliminary and not bind- 

Mariana. Bumet or Drummond probably meant that Cromwell’s prin«> 
ciples were those held by Mariana and Buchanan. 

* It was said by some of the regicides when they were tried that 
threats were used. Mrs. Hutchinson, however, who hated Cromwell, 
declares that there was nothing of the kind i^Life of Col, Hutchinson^ eel. 

, Firth, ii. 159). After the Restoration the regicides were, of course, 
interested in describing themselves as threatened, and persuosloii from 
the mouth of the master of the army would sound very like a threat. 

* Stato TfialSi iv. 1,113. 
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ing on the Court At the same time a committee was appointed 
to draw up a sentence on the King, with a blank for the manner 
of his death. 

On the morning of the 26th, no less than sixty-two com- 
missioners assembled in the Painted Chamber. The struggle 
Jan a6. l^^tween the resolute and irresolute was now ap- 
The fen. proaching its termination. Those who had a definite 
accepted by aim before them carried the day, gaining their object 
the Court. points of importance. They now procured 

the assent of the whole Court to a sentence upon the King 
which had been drafted by the Committee appointed at the 
last sitting, according to which Charles ‘ as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good people of this nation, 
shall be put to death by the severing of his head from his 
body. ’ * The specific charge of high treason was not men- 
tioned, probably to meet the scruples of those who urged that 
it could only be committed legally against the person of a king. 

On a minor point the sterner members of the Court had tc 
submit to a compromise. As late as the 24th they intended 
Wafcthe should not be heard again, and that 

King to be the Sentence should be pronouifced on him as con- 
a^contu- tumacious in his absence, -as appears from his 
macious? removal on that day from Cotton House in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Westminster Hall to St. James’s 
Palace, — and it is highly probable that they were still of the 
same mind on the 25th, and even on the morning of Friday, 
the 26th. On the last-named day, however, the idea of con- 
demning him in his absence was definitely abandoned, as 
appears from a clause added to the sentence then adopted 
from the report of the Committee, to the effect ‘ that the King 
iiieKiiig brought to Westminster to-morrow to receive his 
to be sentence.* By far the most probable hypothesis is 
^ that this addition was called forth by the reluctance 
centence. some of the judges to proceed further without 
giving the King one more chance of pleading for his life. How 
strong was their unwillingness to proceed to extremities is 
manifested by their refusal to sign the death-warrant — in which 
* State Trials^ iv. 1,121. 
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the charge of high treason definitely reappears — though it had 
not only been drawn up on the evening of the 25th or the 
morning of the 26th, but had already been signed by some of 
their more resolute colleagues. There can be little doubt that 
those who had thus prepared and signed it expected that the 
King would be sentenced as contumacious on the 26th, and 
would be executed on the following day, the 27th.' At all 

' The late Mr. Thoms, in a series of articles in Notes, and Queries for 
July, 1872 (reprinted in pamphlet form in 1880 under the title of Tke 
Death Warrant of Charles /.), reproduced, as far as its reproduction is 
possible in type, the original warrant now in the library of the House 
of Lords. The following ‘ copy is therefore taken from Mr. Thoms’s 
pamphlet. 

The Death Warrant of Charles L 
At the high Co^t of Justice for the tryinge and iudgingc of Charles 
Steuart Kmge of England January Anno DAi 1648. 

Whereas Charles Steuart Kinge of Engkind is and standeth convicted 
attaynted and condemned of High Treason and other high Crymcs. And sen- 
was 

tence vppon Saturday last pronounced against him by this Co^t to be putt 

to death by the severinge of his head from his body Of sentence execucon 
yet remayneth to be done. These are thei eforc to will and r^uire you to see 
the said sentence executed In the open Streete before Whitehall vppon ihe 
morrowe being the Thirtieth day of tins instante moneth of January 
betweene the houres of Tenn in the morninge and Five in the afternoone of 
the same day full efferi And for soe doing this shall be yo** sufficient 
warrant And these are to require All Officers and Souldiers and other the 
gc^ people of this Nation of England to be assistinge VTOQyou in this Service 
Given vnder oS- hands and Seales 

To Colonell Ffrancis Hacker, Colonell Huncks Valentine Wanton L.S. 


and Lievtenunt Colonell Phayre and to every of 
them. 

Symon Mayne 

Iho Horton 

J. Jones 

US. 

US. 

US. 

Jo. Hradshawe 

L.S. 

Per. Pelham 

L.S. 

John Moore 

US. 

Tho. Grey 

L.S. 

Ri. Deane 

L.S. 

Gilbt. Millinuton 

US. 

0. Cromwell 

L.S. 

Robert I'ichborne 

L.S. 

G. Fleetwood 

US. 

Eklw. Whalley 

LS. 

H Edwardcs 

L.S. 

J. Alured 

L.S. 

M. Liuescy 

L.S. 

Daniel Blagraue 

L.S. 

Robt. Lilbume 

US. 

John Okey 

L.S. 

Owen Rowe 

LS. 

Will. Say 

US. 

J Dauers 

L.S. 

William Purefoy 

L.S. 

Anth. Stapley 

US. 

Jo. Bourchier 

L.S. 

Ad. Scrope 

L.S. 

Greg. Norton 

US. 

H. Ireton 

LS. 

James Temple 

LS. 

Tho. Challoner 

US. 

Tho. Mauleuerer 

L.S. 

A. Garland 

L.S. 

Tho. Wogan 

US. 

Har. Wall t 

L.S. 

Edm. Ludlowe 

L.S. 

John Venn 

US. 

John Blakiston 

L.S. 

Henry Marten 

L.S. 

Gre^ry C ement 
Jo. Downes 

US. 

J. H'>Atchinson 

L.S. 

Vinct Potter 

LS. 

US. 

Willi. Goff 

L.S. 

Wm. Constable 

L.S. 

Tho. Wnyte 

US. 

Tha Pride 

L.S. 

Rich. Ingoldesby 

L.b. 

Tho. Scot 

L,S. 

Pe. Temple 

L.S. 

Willi. Cawley 

L.S. 

Jo. Carew 

US. 

T. Harrison 

L.S. 

Jo. Barkestead 

US. 

Miles Corbet 

US. 

1 . Hewson 

Htn. Smyth 

L.S. 

L.& 

Isao. Ewer 

John Dixwell 

US. 

US. 
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events it is capable of proof that those who signed on the 26th 
were not more in number than twenty-eight, if indeed they 

The words in italics have been written over erasures, except the 
signature of Gregory Clement, which is merely erased. The word 
* thirtieth ’ is spread out so os to occupy a space large enough to contain 
'twenty-sixth * or ‘ twenty-seventh.* 

From the evidence of the erasures in the death warrant, Mr. Thoms 
argued that it was originally drawn up not later than the 26th, the date 
to which he assigned it. In three articles in the Athenctum for Jan. and 
Feb. 1881, Mr. Reginald Palgrave argued at length that the date assigned 
to the warrant by Mr. Thoms was not early enough, and that it was 
really drawn up on the afternoon of the 23rd or the morning of the 24th. 
Whilst acknowledging the service rendered by him in pointing out the 
signs of hesitation in the Court from the 23rd to the 26th, I find myself 
unable to concur in his main proposition. 

Ilis belief is that there was a preliminary sentence given on the 23rd 
and a warrant founded on it, but that they were held back in consequence 
of the Scottish remonstrance on the 22nd. That the Scottish remon- 
strance had some part in the delay is likely enough, but the attitude of 
the Scots had been known since the 6th, and I cannot but think that 
internal dissensions in the Court and the opposition of Fairfax had more 
to do with the matter. This is, however, a mere question of opinion, 
and it is also unnecessary to dwell on Mr. Palgrave^ mistake in speaking 
of a Presbyterian party in the Court itself. 

As Mr. Palgrave cannot produce any official evidence of a sentence 
delivered on Jan. 23, he has recourse to two passages, one in Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs and the other in those of Ludlow, to show that 
the King was sentenced on the third day of the trial -the 23rd. Mrs. 
Hutchinson (ed. Firth, ii. 152) writes thus : * The King refused to plead, 
disowning the authority of the Court, and after three several days persist- 
ing in contempt thereof was sentenced to sutler death. * I can see nothing 
in these words except a compressed statement that the King was heard on 
three da}^ and afterwards sentenced to death. Mrs. Hutchinson wrote 
long after the time from general recollection, and if she had had a carious 
piece of secret history to reveal she would surely have been more explicit. 
Ludlow is still less to the point. He, too, mentions the three days, and 
then (ed. 1751,!. 241) says that 'the Court adjourned into the Painted 
Chamber ; and, upon serious consideration, declared the King to be a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public enemy to the Commonwealth.* 
Ludlow, who is never particular a^ut dates, did not, I presume, think it 
necessary to specify that the serious consideration occupied two days 
whilst witnesses were examined for form’s sake. 

On the other hand, there is the strongest frimA facu evidence that 
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were so many.'* No doubt only a radical misunderstanding 
of Charles’s character could lead to the supposition that he 
might be induced by the terror of death to descend from the 
high position which he had taken up on the 23rd; but there 
were men sitting in that Court ready to resort to any subter- 
fuges in the vain hope of delaying the fatal day a little longer. 

Accordingly the death warrant was set aside for the time. 
On Saturday, the 27th, Charles was^once more brought to the 
bar of the Court, sixty-seven commissioners being 
present. As he entered the hall, cries for * jus- 
tice and execution’ were loudly raised. Stopping 
an attempt made by Charles to speak, Bradshaw opened the 

the date selected by Mr. Thoms — the 26th— was the one which it was 
intended to bear, though it may have been actually written out on the 
evening of the 25th. The death warrant in its unaltered parts refers to a 
sentence pronounced against Charles to be executed by beheading for 
treason *upon the morrow.’ The 27th was a Saturday, and as Puritans 
would not, as Mr. Palgrave argues, have imagined it possible to fix the 
execution for a Sunday, the ostensible date of the warrant cannot be later 
than Friday, the 26th, the day on which the Court would have sentenced 
Charles in contumaciam^ if that course had been adopted. On the other 
hand, we have no positive evidence of any weight to induce us to accept 
an earlier date for the warrant. 

Mr. Palgrave’s negative evidence appears to me equally unsatisfactory. 
As the warrant directed in unaltered words that the execution should take 
place on the following day, he argues that it could not have been drawn 
up on the 26th, because the 27th was fully occupied with the sitting of 
the Court in which Charles was actually sentenced. This argument would 
be deserving of consideration it it could be shown that those who drew up 
the death warrant expected things to take the turn they did. It vanishes 
if we accept what appears to me the very probable hypothesis, that those 
who prepared the warrant and dated it on the 26th, expected the Court 
to sentence the King as contumacious, and without hearing him again to 
have him executed on the 27th. I cannot see that there is any knot td 
be unravelled which makes it worth while to have recourse to what is in 
itself a very improbable explanation without a scrap of direct evidence in 
its favour. 

' Garland, whose name stands twenty-ninth, stated (S/ata TrMf, v. 
1,215), when tried in 1660, ** I do confess this ; 1 sat and on the day of 
sentence signed t^e warrant for execution.” This is, to my mind, a piaxd 
statement that hv signed it on the 27th. 


Jan. 97. 
The King 
again at 
the bar. 
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(proceedings with a narrative showing the past forbearance 
.of the Court. Charles, he said, had been called to answer 
anddiftw*! in the name of the people of England. At this 
speech. point he was interrupted by a cry of ‘ Not half the 

people!’ from a lady present.^ As soon as order was re- 
stored Bradshaw went on to say that, upon the contumacy 
of the prisoner and the notoriety of the fact, the Court had 
agreed upon a sentence, but that, as the prisoner had ex- 
pressed a wish to be heard, it was ready to listen to him 
provided that he did not question its jurisdiction Charles 
replied by protesting that he had taken his course through 
regard for the liberties of his subjects and not at all for his 
Charie* interests, and ended by asking to be heard 

ap^iBto^ before the Lords and Commons in the Painted 

umen ([Chamber. In other words, he wished to appeal 
from the Court to a political assembly. 

To consider this point the Court adjourned for half an 
hour, the more readily, it was afterwards alleged, because one 
of their number, John Downes, was about in spite of Crom- 
well’s anger to rise and startle the audience by pleading 
publicly that the King's request might be ^anted.^ On its 
^ . return the Court declared against Charles’s request, 

r nc Iviliji 8 111 . 

”j£cud. more attempts made by the King to 

” reopen the question, Bradshaw made a long speech, 

cit« pVSr in which, after quoting the precedents of the depo- 
cedents. positions of Edward II., Richard II., and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and arguing that Charles had planned the 
destruction of the realm, he called on the clerk to read the 
formal sentence. In vain Charles pleaded for permission to 
The sen- answer Bradshaw’s imputations. He was told that 
fence read, formal Sentence upon him of 

being beheaded as a traitor was then read. 

After this Bradshaw called on the members of the Court 
to testify their approval by standing up. Not a member 


The King's 

re<)ueiit 

rejected. 

UradHhaw 
cites pre- 
cedents. 


* A Con/tnuatloH the Narrative^ £. 540, 14. 

. * State Trials^ v. 1,210-13. AU stories told against Cromwell at the 
trial of the regicides must, of course, be received with suspicion. 
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remained seated. The work of the day was at an end. In 
vain the King called out to be heard. Bradshaw at once 
Hm Court ground that the sentence 

appiovHk had been already given. In broken words Charles 
chuta uttered his protest whilst he was being dragged 
away. “ I am not suffered to speak,” were his last 
words ; “lapect what justice other people will have.” ‘ Cries 
of ** Justice^ justice I” were again raised as he was for the last 
time led away. 

' A CoHtinuatun of tht Narrativt^ E. 540, 14; StaU TriaU, iv. 

l,ll& 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

IIIE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES t. 


As soon as the fatal sentence had been pronounced, Charles 
was led back to Cotton House, and then, after a short delay, 
, removed to Whitehall, where he was allowed to 

Charles Spend the night. On Sunday, the 28th, he listened 

whitehaiL with reverent devotion to the prayers of the Church 

Jan. a8. ^cad to him by Bishop Juxon, who had been al- 

praycrT**** ^^wed to visit him now that he was lying under 

, sentence of death.* At five o'clock in the afternoon 

S** jliiJes’s. conducted back to St. J^es's,* perhaps in 

amess. preparations for his execution might 

not reach his ears. 

Words very different from those consolations which Juxon 
addressed to the King resounded on that Sunday morning in 
Hugh Peters Chapel of Whitehall, where Hugh Peters preached 
^Mh^ai before the members of the High Court of Justice in 
justification of those who were seeking the King's 
death.’ There was need of all his rude eloquence if those 
judges who had not yet given their signatures to the death 
warrant were to be steeled to the work before them. The 
protests against any attempt to act on that sentence were 

’ In his letter of the 26 th Lawrans states that Juxon was allowed to 
see the King on the 25th. This is, I believe, a mistake. See C.y. vi. 
123, and Leicester’s diary in Blenccwt^ 57. 

* Tht Moderate^ E. 540, 20. 

* Extracts from his sermons were given at his trial {^Staie Trials^ v. 

I’ut there is some difficulty in assigning any one of them either 
to this sermon or to the one delivered on the previous Sunday. 
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many and loud On the 29th the members of the Assembly 
of Divines joined in supplicating for the King’s life,* and on 
rao.99. the same day two Dutch ambassadors, who had 
specially despatched from the Netherlands 
Kiog'sUfe. for the purpose, made a similar request to the 
House of Commons.^ It was also reported that Fairfax had 
urged the Council of Officers in the same direction,** whilst it 
was db secret that the Prince of Wales had sent a blank sheet 
of paper, signed and sealed by himself, on which the Parlia- 
ment might inscribe any terms they pleased. That the vast 
majority of the English people would have accepted this offer 
gladly was beyond all reasonable doubt.^ 

It was but a small knot of men — a bare majority, if they 
were even that, amongst the sitting members of the High 
A resolute Court of Justice itself— who had fixedly determined 
minority. ^^at there should be no relenting ; but they had 
Cromwell amongst them, and Cromwell’s will, when once his 
mind had been made up, was absolutely inflexible. They 
had, moreover, behind them the greater part of the rank and 
file of the army, to whom the shortest issue ^eemed the best. 

The first difficulty encountered by those who were bent on 
carrying out the sentence of the Court was that of obtaining 
Jan. 27, signatures to the death warrant in sufficient numbers 
to give even an appearance of unanimity amongst 
io*the™th judges. On Saturday, the 27th, a few more 
warrant, signatures had been added to those obtained on the 
26th, but on the morning of Monday, the 29th, not only were 
many still wanting, but there was reason to believe that some 
of the judges who had already signed would refuse to repeat 
their signatures if called on to do so. Yet it was impossible to 
make use of the warrant in its existing condition. It had been, 
as there is little doubt, dated on the 26th, and it presupposed 
a sentence passed on that day, whereas it was notorious that 

‘ Evidence of Corbet at Harvey’s trial, State Trials^ v. i|t97.. 

* C,J, vi. 125. 

* ne Kingdom^ s Faithful Scouts £. 541, 5. 

* A facsimile of this sheet of paper forms the frontispiece of Ellis’s 
Original Letters^ ser. I. vol. iil 
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no sentence had been passed till the 27 th. Under these dr- 
cumstances the natural course of proceeding would have been 
which bora re-copy the warrant with altered dates and to 
anincor- have it Signed afresh. What was actually done was 
ractdate. existing date, and to make such other 

alterations as were requisite to bring the whole document into 
conformity with actual facts. Of the names of the three officers 
finally charged with the execution of the sentence, Hacker, 
Huncks, and Phayre, that of Huncks alone was unaltered. 
The names over which those of Hacker and Phayre were 
written are now illegible, but they can hardly fail to have been 
those of men who shrank from carrying out the« grim duty 
assigned to them.' 

Having by this extraordinary means secured the retention 
of the signatures already given, the managers of the business. 
How moK whoever they were, applied themselves energetically 
increase the number. The testimony of those 
tained. regicidcs wlio pleaded after the Restoration that 
they had acted under compulsion must, indeed, be received 
with the utmost caution ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
considerable pressure was put upon those judges who having 
agreed to the sentence now showed a disinclination to sign the 
warrant. In all the stories by the regicides on their defence 
Cromwell takes a prominent place, and it is easy to understand 
how meanly he must have thought of men who, after joining 
in passing the sentence, declined to sign the warrant. When 
those members of the Court who were also members of Par- 
liament took their places in the House, Cromwell is reported 
to have called on them to sign without further delay. “Those 
that are gone in,” he said, “ shall set their hands. I will have 
their hands now.” * 

Later in the day, when the warrant lay for signature on 
a table in the Painted Chamber, the scene grew animated. 
It is said that Cromwell, whose pent-up feelings sometimes 
manifested themselves in horseplay, drew an inky pen across 

* The evidence for all* this is given in Thoms’s Death Warrant 
Charles the warrant itself being in the libraiy of the Home of Lords. 

* State Trials^ v. 1,219. 
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Marten’s face, and that Marten inked Cromweirs face ii| 
return.^ According to another story, which was for a long time 
A icene in ^ Cromw^ll dragged Ingoldsby to the 

table, and forced him to sign by grasping his hand 
‘ with a pen in it* The firmness of Ingoldsby’s signa 
ture, however, contradicts the latter part of the assertion, 
though it is possible that some kind of compulsion was pre- 
viously used to bring him to the point. 

On the whole it will be safe to assume that great pressure 
was put, sometimes in rough military fashion, on those who 
Nature of back. On the other hand, there was no evi- 

the pressure dence given by any of the regicides, when put upon 
emp oye definite threats being used against 

those who made difficulties about signing. Downes, indeed, 
who did not sign at all, described himself as having been 
frightened into assenting to the judgment, but he had nothing 
to say about any ill effects resulting to him on account of his 
refusal to sign.* 

In one way or another fifty-nine signatures were at last 
Number of obtained. Nine out of the sijty-seven who had 
the bigna- given Sentence did not sign ; but, on the other hand, 
tures. Ingoldsby, who signed the warrant, had been absent 

when the sentence was passed. 

Meanwhile, Charles was awaiting his certain fate with quiet 
dignity at St. James’s. Ever since the commencement of the 
Charles at trial he had been annoyed by the presence of soldiers 
St. James’s, drinking and smoking even in his bedroom. Colonel 
Tomlinson, who had a general superintendence over the 
arrangements for his personal accommodation, was a man of 
humanity and discretion, and did his best to check the inso- 
lence of the men ; but Hacker, who commanded the soldiers, 
was less considerate. Yet even Hacker was induced, a few 
nights before the trial was ended, to leave the King’s bed<» 
chamber free, and this particular form of insult was not re- 
peated.* 

> State Trials, v. 1,200. * Clarendon, xvL 225. 

* StaU Trials, v. 1,212. 

* Evidence at Hacker's trial, ibid, v. 1,176; Herbert, r 2 j. 
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On the morning of the 29th Charles burnt his papers^ 
including the keys of bis ciphered correspondence.^' His two 
Tao. 29. youngest children were then admitted to see him 
for the last time. Elizabeth, who had just com- 
STSIited*!^ pleted her thirteenth year, was a delicate child, and 
his children, had taken her father’s misfortunes so deeply to heart 
that during the first days of the trial she was reported to have 
died of sorrow. Her brother, the little Duke of Gloucester, 
was still in his tenth year. 

Both the children burst into tears when they met their 
father’s eye. Charles took them on his knees, telling his 
Huiasf daughter not to sorrow overmuch as he was about 
words to his to die a glorious death ‘ for the laws and liberties of 
daughter, maintaining the true Protestant 

religion.’ He then recommended her to * read Bishop 
Andrewes’s Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
Bishop Laud’s book against Fisher.’ As for himself, he added, 
he had forgiven all his enemies, and hoped that God would 
also forgive them. He then charged his daughter to let her 
mother know * that his thoughts had never strayed from her, 
and that his love should be the same to the last.’ More 
followed of the outpourings of a father’s heart, ending with an 
injunction to the girl to forgive those who were now bringing 
him to the scaffold, but never to trust them, ‘as they had been 
most false to him.’ 

Charles had spoken to Elizabeth as to one come to years 
of discretion. He addressed his son in language suitable to 
and to his youngcr age. “ Sweetheart,” he said, “ now they 
will cut off thy father’s head ; mark, child, what 1 
say : they will cut off my head and perhaps make thee a king ; 
but, mark what I say : you must not be a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James do live ; for they will cut off your 
brothers’ heads when they can catch them, and cut off thy 
head too at the last, and therefore I charge you do not be 
made a king by them.” “ I will sooner be torn in pieces first ! ” 
cried the gallant boy, gladdening his father’s heart by his words. 
In the end Charles divided his jewels between the children, 
* The Moderate^ £. 540, 20. 
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xetaining only the George cut in onyx and surrounded by 
diamondsl!^ After many tears and embracings he dismissed them 
both, returning to prayer in the company of Juxon and Herbert.^ 

On the morning of the 30th, the day appointed for his 
execution, Charles rose early. Herbert told him that he had 
jan^ dreamt of Laud’s coming into the room and kissing 
Stm^- his old master’s hand. Charles had no thoughts to 
>ng. waste upon dreams, and merely replied “It is re- 
markable.” “Herbert,” he continued, “this is my -second 
marriage-day. I would be as trim to-day as may be ; for 
before night 1 hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” 
Then turning to things of earth— “ Let me have,” he said, “ a 
shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the season is so sharp 
as probably may make me shake, which some observers may 
imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputa- 
tion ; I fear not death. Death is not terrible to me : I bless 
my God I am prepared.” 

After a while Juxon arrived, and as soon as the gifts in- 
tended for the children had been set aside, Charles spent 
half an hour with him in private prayer. ^ Then, in Herbert’s 
presence, the Bishop read the morning service. By a re- 
markable coincidence the lesson for the day was the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Matthew, which contains the narrative of 
the Passion of the Lord. After the close of the service 
Charles continued in prayer and meditation till Hacker 
knocked at the door to summon him to Whitehall. Charles 
HeisGon prepared to obey, and, accompanied by 

ducted CO Tomlinson and Juxon, and closely followed by 
Herbert, walked across St. James’s Park between 
a double row of soldieis. When he arrived at Whitehall, he 
was allowed to rest for some time. Having eaten a piece of 
bread and drunk a glass of wine, he betook himself to prayer 
for the remainder of his allotted time.* 

* The relations of this scene, two of them by the Princess Elizabeth 
herself, first appeared in an early edition of EtAon Basiiik^, published in 
1649, f.d. on or after March 25. 

* Thus far I have followed Herbert, though with grave misgivings «S 
to his accuracy of detail. 
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The execu- 
tion 

delayed. 


In the mednwhile strange preparations were l^ing made 
on the scaffold which had been erected in front of tne Banquet- 
Preparations House. Charles’s refusal to plead before the 
* Court had given rise to an idea that he might also 
^ ^ * refuse to submit voluntarily to the execution of the 
sentence which it had pronounced against him. Staples were 
therefore hammered into the door of the scaffold to afford a 
purchase for ropes/ by aid of which, if any resistance were 
offered, the King could be forced down into the prone attitude 
in which victims were at that time beheaded. The delay in 
leading out the King was, however, too great to be 
accounted for by the time required for completing 
this arrangement, and it is not unlikely that the 
execution was deliberately postponed till the House had passed 
an Act forbidding the proclamation of any successor.* It was 
not till two o’clock that Charles was finally summoned to his 
earthly doom.® 

When Charles stepped out upon the scaffold — probably 
from the central window of the Banqueting House ^ — the only 
friend who followed him was Juxon, Herbert having begged to 
be excused from witnessing the painful sight. No other persons 
were admitted to a place on the scaffold excepting Colonels 
Hacker and Tomlinson and the two masked figures of the 
executioner and his assistant. Below was a crowded 
mass of men and women who had come, for the 
most part, with sorrowing hearts, to witness Charles’s 
last moments upon earth. To them he would gladly have con- 
fided that last appeal to his subjects which he had been for- 
bidden to make when he was hurried away from the Court ; 
but the ranks of soldiers, horse and foot, drawn up immediately 
round the foot of the scaffold rendered all communication 


C harles 
on the 
sc allold. 


* Sia/f Trials^ v. 1,127, 1,128. 

* It was not passed till the beginning of the afternoon sitting. C. J, 
vi. 125. 

■ Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 541-4. 

^ See Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s argument in Notee and Queries^ 31 d 
ser. iv. 195. This view is corroborated by Grignon’s statement that 
Charles entered the scaffold * par une des feiiestrLS de la grande sallc do 
Whitehall.’ Grignon to Brienne, Feb. K, 0 . Transcripts, 

VOL. IV. 


Y 
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impossible. Charles therefore addressed himself to Juxon and 
Tomlinson, declaring that not he, but the Parliament, had ori- 
Hisiart ginated the Civil Wac. He then prayed that his 
speeciL enemies might be forgiven, and protested against the 

subjection of the country to the power of the sword. Nothing, 
he said, would prosper till men gave their dues to God, to the 
King, and to the people. For their duty to God, he recom- 
mended the convocation of a national synod freely chosen. 
For their duty to the King, it was not for him to speak. 
“ For the people,” he continued, truly I desire their liberty 
and freedom as much as anybody whatsoever ; but 1 must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
ment, those laws by which their lives and their goods may be 
most their own. It is not their having a share in the govern^ 
ment ; that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and 
a sovereign are clean different things ; and, therefore, until 
you do that — I mean that you put the people in that liberty — 
they will never enjoy themselves.” ^ 

After another protest against the rule of the sword, and a 
declaration made at Juxon ’s instance, th^ he died * a Christian 
A confession according to the profession of the Church of England,' 
of faith. Charles prepared for death. With the assistance of 

Charles the executioncr,* whose features as well as those of 

prepares ' 

for death, his assistant were effectually concealed by a mask, 
he confined his straggling locks within a white satin nightcap. 
He then exchanged with Juxon a few words of religious con- 
solation, after which, placing in the Bishop’s hands the George 
which he wore round his neck, he addressed to him the simple 
vrord * Remember,’ meaning, probably, to impress on him the 
importance of delivering the messages to the Prince and others 
Vi'ith which he had already charged him. 

Having bidden the executioner to refrain from striking till 

‘ Fuller, in hu Church History^ xi. 41, says that this speech was not 
correctly taken. It can hardly be more than verbally inaccurate, as 
neither Juxon nor Tomlinson ever hinted that any correction was needed. 

' There, has always been a doubt as to the name of the executioner, 
hut the evidence at Hulets trial {JState Trials^ v. 1,185) points to Brandon, 
the ordxrary hangman. 
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he stretched out his hands as a sign that he was ready, Charles 
laid himself down, placing his neck on the low block provided.^ 
The After a short delay, he made the signal agreed on. 
execution, j^^e fell, and the kingly head, with its crown 

of sorrows, dropped upon the scaffold. The executioner 
caught it up, and, holding it aloft, pronounced the accustomed 
formula, ** Behold the head of a traitor ! ” A loud groan of 
horror and displeasure was the answer of the people to the 
announcement. They, at least, had no part in that day’s 
deed. So hostile was their attitude, that orders were given to 
two troops of horse to- patrol up and down the street in order 
to disperse the angry crowd.* 

* 'S’est luy mesine depouille et mis par terre.’ Grignon to Brienne, 
Feb. Yii O. Transcripts. A Spanish account of the execution, to which 
my attention has been drawn by Major Hume i^Add. MSS, 28,470, fol. 
162), says that there was placed in the middle of the scaffold * un lefio de 
pie y medio de largo y medio de alto.’ The block was therefore eighteen 
inches long and six high. These two passages, and the evidence of a rough 
woodcut in a contemporary broadside, of which a copy may be seen in my 
Students* History of England^ is all that I need add to the controversy on 
the subject of the high and low block carried on in the newspapers in the 
summer of 1890. The author of The Bloody Court agrees with Grignon. 
That pamphlet, however, which has recently been alleged by Mr. Thorpe, 
in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries on Feb. 26, 1891,' and also 
in a communication to The Antiquary (or May 1891, to be a contemporary 
production of high value, was really, as has been shown by Mr. Firth 
{Academy, Sept. 1 9, 1 89 1 ) , compiled after the Restoration. The greater part 
of it is reprinted with slight alterations from To (et^os [w] ruy fsapevpav, 
E. 637, 2 , published July 10, 1651, and the rest from other pamphlets. 
Since his letter in the Academy was written, Mr. Firth has found a 
pamphlet in the Bodleian Library, Hugh Peters’ Figures, printed for 
George Horton, living in Fig Tree Court in Barbican, 1660,” thus disposing 
of Mr. Thorpe’s argument that no book could have been printed by 
Horton so laie as in that year. Mr. Firth is inclined to attribute The 
Bloody Court to Gauden, and adds that if this be the case * no statement 
contained in it can be received without independent confirmation.’ Mr, 
Freeman suggested to me that the sentence for Ireason.being, in the case 
of men, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, a low block would be more 
convenient than a high one for beheading a corpse, and that the same 
block was likely to be used in the exceptional cases when beheaiding was 
substituted by the grace of the sovereign for the ordinary sentence. 

^ State Trials, v. 1,185. 

y2 
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The .King’s body was at once placed in a coffin, and 
covered with a velvet pall. For some days it lay in the 
The dinxMoi Whitehall in which Charles had spent 

of the his last minutes before his summons to the scaffold. 

It was there carefully embalmed, and when that 
operation had been accomplished was removed to St. James’s. 
A request that it might be buried in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel having been refused, Juxon and Herbert were allowed 
to inter their dead master in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
The sad procession set out from St. James’s on February 7. 

„ , ^ On the 8th, the funeral at Windsor was attended by 
The King’s Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindsey, and 
Juxon. As the coffin was brought to the chapel 
snow began to fall, and gave to the pall, as the little company 
loved to remember, ‘ the colour of innocency.* The White 
King, as men named him — calling to memory the white satin 
dress in which, unlike his predecessors, he had clothed himself 
at his coronation, and the omens of disaster which were 
believed to be connected with the name— was borne to the 
grave in silence. Juxon had prepared Jjimself to read the 
burial service from the Book of Common Prayer, but Which- 
cott, the governor of the Castle, forbade him to use any other 
form but that of the Directory. The coffin was then lowered 
into the vault which had been opened to receive it — the same 
in which Henry VIIL and Jane Seymour had been buried 
more than a century before.^ 

Those who brought Charles to the scaffold strengthened 
the revulsion of feeling in his favour which had begun to set 
in ever since it had been clearly brought home to the nation 
that its choice lay betvreen the rule of the King and the rule 
of the sword. It is indeed true that the feeling hostile to the 
army was not created by the execution of Charles, but its in- 
tensity was greatly strengthened by the horror caused by the 
spectacle of sufferings so meekly endured. 

Charles’s own patience, and the gentleness with which he 
met harshness and insult, together with his own personal 
dignity, won hearts which might otherwise have been steeled 
* Herbert’s Memoirs^ 135 144. 
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against his pretensions. The often-quoted lines of Andrew 
Marvell set forth the impression which Charles’s bearing on the 
scaffold produced on even hostile spectators : — 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite. 

To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

Marvell’s verses embodied his own recollections of the 
external dignity of the man. A little book, which under the 
title of Eikon Basilikk was issued with calculated 
fikln ^ timeliness to the world on February 9 ,* the day 
BasUiki, King’s funeral, purported to be the product ‘ 

of Charles’s own pen, and aimed at being a spiritual revelation 
of the inmost thoughts of the justest of sovereigns and the 
most self-denying of martyrs. Its real author. Dr. John 
Gauden,* a nominally Presbyterian divine, caught with great 
felicity the higher motives which were never absent from 
Charles’s mind, and gave to the narratives and meditations of 
which the book consisted enough of dramatic veracity to con- 
vince all who were prepared to believe it that they had before 
them the real thoughts of the man who had died because he 
refused to sacrifice law and religion to an intriguing Parliament 
and a ruffianly army. The demand for the book was well nigh 
unlimited. Edition after edition was exhausted almost as soon 
as it left the press. The greedily devoured volumes served to 
create an ideal image of Charles which went far to make the 
permanent overthrow of the monarchy impossible. 

The ideal thus created had the stronger hold on men’s 
minds because it faithfully reproduced at least one side of 

* The copy in the Museum Library (E. 1,096), marked by Thomason 
* The first impression,* is also noted by him as being issued on * Feb. 9th.’ 

* Mr. Doble’s letters in Tike Academy for May 12, 26, June 9, 30, 
1883, have finally disposed of Charles's claim to the authc^ship of the 
book. 
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Charles’s character. The other side— his persistent determina- 
tion to ignore all opinions divergent from his own, and to 
•^etwo treat all by whom they were entertained as knaves or 
fools— had been abundantly illustrated in the course 
character, of the various negotiations which had been carried 
on from time to time in the course of the Civil War. It 

Hi> claim to ^ struggl^ foF the posscssion of that 

iheyjgative Negative Voice which, if only the King could suc- 
ceed in retaining it, would enable him to frustrate 
all new legislation even when supported by a determined 
national resolve. On the one side was undoubtedly both law 
and uncom tradition ; on the other side the necessity of 

promising shaping legislation by the wishes of the nation, 
attitude. wishes of a single man or of a single 

class. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, such abstract considerations 
seldom admit of direct application to politics. It is at all 
times hard to discover what the wishes of a nation really are, 
and least of all can this be done amidst the fears and passions 
of a revolutionary struggle. Only after long years does a 
nation make clear its definite resolve, anS for this reason wise 
statesmen — whether monarchical or republican — watch the 
currents of opinion, and submit to compromises which will 
enable the national sentiment to make its way without a suc- 
cession of violent shocks. Charles’s fault lay not so much in 
his claim to retain the Negative Voice as in his absolute dis- 
regard of the conditions of the time, and of the feelings and 
opinions of every class of his subjects with which he happened 
to disagree. Even if those who opposed Charles in the later 
stages of his career failed to rally the majority of the people to 
their side, they were undoubtedly acting in accordance with a 
permanent national demand for that government of compromise 
which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the course of 
the century. 

Nor can it be doubted that, if Charles had, under any 
conditions, been permitted to reseat himself on the throne, he 
would quickly have provoked a new resistance. As long as 
he remained a factor in English politics, government by com- 
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promise was impossible. His own conception of government 
was that of a wise prince constantly interfering to check the 
charies’t "^^^dness of the people. In the Isle of Wight he wrote 
conception down With approval the lines in which Claudian, 
of politics, servile poet of the Court of Honorius, declared 
it to be an error to give the name of slavery to the service of 
the best of princes, and asserted that liberty never had a 
greater charm than under a pious king.‘ Even on the scaffold 
he reminded his subjects that a share in government was 
nothing appertaining to the people. It was the tragedy of 
Charles’s life that he was entirely unable to satisfy the cravings 
of those who inarticulately hoped for the establishment of a 
monarchy which, while it kept up the old traditions of the 
country, and thus saved England from a blind plunge into an 
unknown future, would yet allow the people of the country to 
be to some extent masters of their own destiny. 

Yet if Charles persistently alienated this large and impor- 
tant section of his subjects, so also did his most determined 
The inde- opponents. The very merits of the Independents — 
gendents their love of toleration and of legal and political 
on the reform, together with their advocacy of democratic 
change — raised opposition in a nation which was 
prepared for none of these things, and drove them step by 
step to rely on armed strength rather than upon the free play 
of constitutional action. But for this, it is probable that the 
Vote of No Addresses would have received a practically 
unanimous support in the Parliament and the nation, and that 
in the beginning of 1648 Charles would have been dethroned, 
and a new government of some kind or other established with 
good hope of success. As it was, in their despair of constitu- 
tional support, the Independents were led in spite of their 
better feelings to the employment of the army as an instrument 
of government. 

The situation, complicated enough already, liad been still 
further complicated by Charles’s duplicity. Men who would 

* ** FalUtur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub Rege pio.” — Herbert^ 45. 
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have been willing to come to terms with him, despaired of 
any constitutional arrangement in which he wa^ to be a fector ; 
Charitt's ^.nd men who had long been alienated from him 
dupiiaty. irritated into active hostility. By these he was 

regarded with increasing intensity as the one disturbing force 
with which no understanding was possible and no settled order 
consistent. To remove him out of the way appeared, even to 
those who had no thought of punishing him for past offences, 
to be the only possible road to peace for the troubled nation. 
It seemed that so long as Charles lived deluded nations and 
deluded parties would be stirred up, by promises never in- 
tended* to be fulfilled, to fling themselves, as they had flung 
themselves in the Second Civil War, against the new order of 
things which was struggling to establish itself in England. 

Of this latter class Cromwell made himself the mouthpiece. 
Himself a man of compromises, he had been thrust, sorely 
Cromwell against his will, into direct antagonism with the 
and Charles, uncompromising King. He had striven long to 
mediate between the old order and the new, first by restoring 
Charles as a constitutional King, and afterwards by substitut- 
ing one of his children for him Failing i(i' this, and angered 
by the persistence with which Charles stirred up Scottish 
armies and Irish armies against England, Cromwell finally 
associated himself with those w^ho cried out most loudly for 
the King^s blood. No one knew better than Cromwell that it 
was folly to cover the execution of the King with the sem- 
blance of constitutional propriety, and he may well have 
thought that, though law and constitution had both broken down, 
the first step to be taken towards their reconstruction was the 
infliction of the penalty of death upon the man who had shown 
himself so wanting in that elemental quality of veracity upon 
which laws and constitutions are built up. All that is known 
of Crom weirs conduct at the trial— his anger with Downes’s 
scruples and the pressure which he put upon those who w'ere 
unwilling to sign the death-warrant — point to his contempt for 
the legal forms with which others were attempting to cover an 
action essentially illegal. 

Tradition h^ handed down an anecdote which points to 
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the same explanation of the workings of Cromwell’s mind. 

The night after King Charles was beheaded,” it is said, “ my 
Cruel Lord Southampton and a friend of his got leave 
neccttity. gj^ Banqueting House at 

Whitehall.' As they were sitting very melancholy there, about 
two o’clock in the morning they heard the tread of somebody 
coming very slowly upstairs. By-and-by the door opened, and 
a man entered very much muffled up in his cloak, and his face 
quite hid in it. He approached the body, considered it very 
attentively for some time, and then shook his head, sighed out 
the vrords, ‘ Cruel necessity ! ’ He then departed in the same 
slow and concealed manner as he had come. Lord Southamp- 
ton used to say that he could not distinguish anything of his 
face ; but that by his voice and gait he took him to be Oliver 
Cromwell.’ * 

Whether the necessity really existed or was but the tyrant’s 
plea is a question upon the answer to which men have long 
Was there a differed, and will probably continue to differ. All 
necessity? pcrccivc that with Charles’s death the main 
obstacle to the establishment of a constitutional system was 
removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, and Parlia- 
ment had not yet so displayed its superiority as a governing 
power to make Englishmen anxious to dispense with monarchy 
in some form or other. The monarchy, as Charles understood 
it, had disappeared for ever. Insecurity of tenure would make 
it impossible for future rulers long to set public opinion at 
naught, as Charles had done. The scaffold at Whitehall 
accomplished that which neither the eloquence of Eliot and 

* I gather from Herbert’s narrative that the body was at once placed 
in the room in which Charles passed the last hours before he was con- 
ducted through the Hall. The substitution of the Hall for the room is, 
however, of little moment in deciding upon the general accuracy of this 
tradition. 

* Spence’s Anecdotes, 286. Spence heard the story from Pope, and 
there need have been only one intermediate narrator between Pope and 
Southampton. The story has the appearance of truth, especially as any- 
one inventing it at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century would have been likely to ascribe Cromwell’s conduct 
to personal ambition, not to a sense of * cruel necessity.* 
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Pym nor the Statutes and Ordinances of the Long Parliament 

had been capable of effecting. 

So far the work of Cromwell and his associates had been 

» 

purely negative. They had overthrown everything ; they had 
constituted nothing. They fondly hoped that when the ob- 
stacle to peace had been removed they would be able securely 
to walk in the ways of peace. It was not so to be. The sword 
destroys but it can do no more, and it would be left for others 
than the stem warriors who guarded the scaffold of the King 
to build up slowly and painfully that edifice of constitutional 
compromise for which Cromwell had cleared the ground. 
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AnnoTSFiuitv, taken by Cooper, u. 97 
Aberdeen, conference of Montrose and 
Huiuly at, i. 177; Huntly's rising at, 
336 ; Montrose advances against, iL 
245 : battle of, 147 ; massacre in, 248 ; 
1 >onald Farquharson killed at, 226 
Abergavenn^i Charles receives the Welsh 
gentry at, ii. 274 

Abingdon, earrison* d by the king, i 66 ; 
abandoned to Essex by the royali ts, 
349 ; destruction of the cross at, 3^2 ; 
Waller takes reluge in, ii. 7 ; occupied 
by Browne, 15; Digby attempts to in- 
duce Browne to be'iay, xiBj failure of 
(iage's atta;:k on, 7^. : Rainsborough 
cpi^ls a mutiny at, iii. 264 
Ahoyne, Viscount, 1636 (James Gordon), 
Montrose proposes to employ, against 
Argyle, i. 226; discovery of compro- 
mising letters of, 176 ; supports Mont- 
lose, 298; serves iii the ganison of 
Carlisle, ii. 143 : joins Montrose. 221 ; 
takes part in the battle of Aliord, 282; 
sent back by Montrose to increase his 
numbers, 202 ; rejoins Montrose at Dun- 
keld, 294 : ni« conduct at Kilsyth, ago ; 
deserts Montrose, 350 ; re uins Mont- 
ro-e, 367 ; again deserts him, 368 
Accommodation Order, the, passing of, 
ii. 30 ; not put in force, 75 ; revived by 
the House of Lords, iii. xo; its revival 
accepted by the Commons, ib. 

Act ol Parliament, name of, claimed for 
an ordinance passed by the House of 
(Commons only, iv. 290 
Acton Church, surrender of royalist officen 
in, i. 295 

Ad wall on Moor, the Fair&xes defeated 
at, i. x6i 

Agitators, the, first chosen with tbe name 
of comml^uoners, iii. 243 ; origin of the 
name of, 243, «. 5 ; draw up Tetters for 
the generals, 244; send three of their 
number tu carry their letters to the 
generals, ih , : the deputation of, at the 
bar of the House of Commons, a.15 : 
general election of, 047 ; issue a cifciw 
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to the regiments, 253; resist the dis- 
bandment of the army, 261 ; draw up 
a petition against disbandment, 363 ; 
Croina ell's relations with, at6 : present 
a representation to Fairfax on Kentford 
Heath, 279; chosen by Poynts's regi- 
ments, 321 ; propose that the army 
shall inarch to London, 335 ; call for a 
purge of the House, 348; ask for the 
re tease of prisoners who have spoken 
wo*ds against the king, 363; cashiered 
by fn e regiment':, 378 wish to force 
tbe City to pay arrears, iv. 1x5 ; a body 
of, reprimanded for meeting at St. 
Albans, xi6, 1x7 

Agitators, the new, chosen by five regi- 
ments, iii. 37P , present to Fairfax the 
Casf the . « r///y, ib, ; draw up the 
Afcreemcnt 0/ th People^ 383 

A^vement of tlu’ People^ the, drawn up, 
tit- 383 criticised by Cromwell, ; 
constitutional piuposals of, 386; com- 
pared with American state ^ constitu* 
tion 4, 387 ; committee to consider, ; 
a new committee appointed to consKWr, 
iv. 72 ; attempt to rouse t e soldiers 00 
beh.ilf of, 23 ; Agitators recommend the 
immtrd ate adoption of, 1x6 ; the Levellers 
propo e the revival of, 239 . relation of 
the Artny Renton^tranct 240; dis- 
cussed by Iretoii and Lilburne, 262 : 
Lilburne proposes a committee K>r the 
recasting of, 26a; remodelled Lil- 
bu rue's committee, 267 ; publication of 
Lilburne's dratt of, 276 : discussion in 
the Council of Offiiers on Lilbumt's 
draft of, 377 ; certain citizens of London 
propose an alternative to, a8i ; again 
discuNsed in the Council of Officers, 
291 : comp] ted in an amended form by 
the Counc.i of Officers, aps ; accepted, 
with a dilatory answer, by the House of 
Commons, ao6 

Airlie, Earl of; 1639 (James Ogilvy). joins 
Montrose, ii. 143 ; breakfasts with Mont- 
rose before the battle of Inverlochy, 
S54; joins Montrose boftire the battle 
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of^ Kilsyth, 194 ; joins in the aturk at 
Kilsyth, 990 ; remains constant to Motat- 
rose, 35^ nshts at Philiphaugh, 355 
Al> (bourn Chase, skirmish on, i. ac^ 
Aldennaston, skirmish at, i. ^19 
Aldermen, impeachment of, iii. 369 ; aban- 
donment of the impeachment of, iv. Z43 
Alford, battle of, ii. 383 
Allen, William, sent to Westminster as a 
member of the Agitator^' deputation, 
iiu 244 

Allcr, surrender of Goring's infantry at, 
ii. 272 

Aliesford, occupied by Forth and Hopton, 
*• 3 *' 

Althorp, visit of Charles to, iii. 260 
Alton, Crawford surprised by Waller at, 
i. s$4 

America, the United States of, see United 
.S' ates of America, the 
Anabaptists, the, see Baptists 
Andover, occupied by Waller, i. 3^ 
Andover, Viscount (Charles Howard), 
ai rest of, ii. 1x4 

Annan, rende^ous of Hamilton's army ap- 
pointed at, iv. 156 

Anne of Austria, becomes regent of Fran^'e, 
i. 271; gives Henrietta Maria a small 
quantity of arms, ii. 169 
Aniinomians, the, alleged increase of, 
i. 267 

Antrim, Marquis of, 1644 (Randal Mac- 
Donell), Montrose proposes to employ 
a'ninst Argyle, i. 126; arrest of, 176; 
expected to assist Montrose, 298 ; sent 
to Ireland, ib, ; begs at Kilkennv for 
troops for the king, 332 ; admitted to 
the Supieme Council, but fails to ob- 
tain troops, 315; sends Alaster Mac- 
donald to the Highlands, ii. 135 ; joins 
Alaster Macdonald, iii. 133 ; remains in 
arms after Mont ose's departure, 14^; 
sent as commissioner to the queen, iv. 
110; his conduct in the neg tiation, 
162 

Apoloniical Narration^ The, i. 208 
Applet Castle, garrisoned Lambert, 
iv. 165 ; besieged by the Scots, z66 \ 
surrenders to the Scots, z8o; surren- 
dered by Musgrave, 230 
Appleyard, Colonel, his conduct at Cheri- 
ton, i. 325 

Apprentices, the ^ndon, cry out for 
peace, L 82 ; petition for holidays, iii. 
324 ; a monthly holiday grants d tn, ib , ; 
their petition for the king's restoration, 
3*5 . 

Areoj^giitca^ u. 73 

Aigyle, Marquis of, 2641 (Archibald 
Campbell), heads the cleric il party, 
i. 195 ; opposition of Montrose to, 126 ; 
advises the summoning of a Conven- 
tion of Estates, 175 ; is alarmed at the 
probable results of the king's success 
in England, 226; suppresses Huntly’s 
risin«', 336; receives the murderer of 
Lord Kilpont, iL 142; pursues hiont- 
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rose in the Highlands, 249; Is baffled, 
150; deserts his clansmen, 152 ; retiies 

V to a vessel before the battle of Inver- 
ochy, Z53 ; his conduct at Kils3rth, 
297 ; escapes to Berwick, 3cm addresses 
the English Parliament, iii. zz6 ; re- 
commends Charles to accept the New- 
castle propositions, Z33 ; hi» rivalry with 
Hamilton, Z40; advises Charles to es- 
cape to London, x68 ; doubts the king's 
go^ faith, and is supported by the 
(.lergv, 18 1 ; is jealous of the growth 01 
a military power in England, 251 ; en- 
courages David Leslie to put prisoners 
to the sword, 300 offers a Scottish 
army to Charles, ib, ; protests against 
sencfing aid to Charles, 359 supports 
the clergy in a policy of peace, iv. 87 : 
is in a minority in the new Parliament, 
88 ; alleged bribeiy o^, 89 ; offers to 
fight a duel with the Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, 90 : leaves the Parliament 
House, but is brought back by Hamilton, 
ib, ; does not venture to resist Hamilton, 
Z55; puts himself at the head of the 
whiggamore Raid, 227 ; holds a confci- 
ente with Ciomwell at Mqrdington, 
230 : comes to an agreement with Crom- 
well, ib, \ protected by Lamliert, 2U ; 
his alliance with Cromwell breaks down 

304 

Army, the New Model, first suggested 
by Waller, ii. 5 : idea of military reor- 
gani-sutioi^eads to the creation of, 78 ; 
Committee of Both Kingdoms otdered 
to frame a scheme for, 79; scheme 
diawn up for, 117 ; the Cominons adopt 
the scheme for, ib, ; the Commons vote 
that Fairfax bhall command, and that 
Skippon si all be major general of, xxo ; 
the Lords pass the ordinance for, Z2§ ; 
final passage ot the ordinanre for, 129 , 
the Conimuns accept Fairfax’s list of 
officers fur, 187 ; the Lords accept the 
list of officers for, ib, \ enlistment of 
Es<ex'b rtgin ents in, i^z ; enrolment of 
soldiers of Manchester's army in, Z99: 
prevsed recruits for, 193; character of 
the officers of, 104 ; the covenant offered 
only to the^ officers of, ib, ; pay of, Z95; 
no distinction of personal rank in, zg6 ; 
strict discipline in, 2x3 : distress in, 262 ; 
its obedience to Parliament, 321 ; tole- 
rant irit of, ib, ; its jests at the Pres- 
byterians, 327 : religious and political 
viewN prevai ing in, 329 ; danger of a 
mutiny in, 361 ; its continuance for six 
months voied the Comm ms, iiL Z45 ; 
complamtsof the power of, 2x3 ; Presby- 
terian scheme for the reduction of, 2x6 ; 
plan for sending to Ir land part o^, 2x9 ; 
Its officers meet at Saffjon Walden to 
con«>ider a proposal to go to Irelani, 
223; petition drawn up by the ofii ers 
of, 224 ; officers of, volunteer for Ireland, 
ib, ; griev.inces of the soldiets ot, 225 : 
petiuon of the soldiers of, ffl. : ill-fMl.ug 
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arouMd At W« stm-nstur bv the demands 
of, 236; exasperation of the Presby- 
terians with, 238 ; declaration of Parlia- 
ment against a^ petition of, aag ; parlia- I 
mentary commissioners sent to, 333 : a I 
repres^ation to Parliament prepared 
by the officers of, 334; failure of the 
commissioners to, 235 ; pamphlet written 
in defence of, fd. ; strong feeling against 
Parliament in, 336 : talks of bringing the 
king to London, 237 ; message sent to 
the king in the name of, 239 , the mes- 
snge repudiated at the head-quarters of, 
fA : small number of volunteers for Ire- 
land from| 243 ; vindication of the officers 
of, ifi, ; SIX weiks of pay voted on dis- 
bandment for, 343 : first election of 
Agitators in, t'A. ; declared *to be *one 
Lilburne throughout,* 345 : Skippon, 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood sent 
as militate commissioners to, r3. : meet- 
ing of officers o*^, 347 ; general eh ction 
of Agitators in, / 3 . : a Decl iration of 
the Arttty presented to the military 
commissioners by, 248 ; report of the 
commissioners on the temper of, 349 ; is 
dissatisfied with the remodelling of the 
City miliiia, 351 ; interest felt in the 
cases of Tew and TuliUah in, 257 ; 
temporary change in the action of the 
Commons towards, 258 : the Presbj/- 
terians lesolve to proceed with the dis- 
bandment of, s6o; prevalence of dis- 
sati'-fiction in, 361: attempt to begin 
tlic disbandment of, 362 : miitiny in, ib. \ 
its rendervous on Kentford Heath, 279 ; 
presentation to Fairfax of a Humble 
Jl rfresentatioH of the Dissatisfactions 
of ib. ; production of A Solemn En- 
gagement of 280 ; attempted divis on 
of, 285 ; oners of Parlian-ent rejected 
on Triplue Heath W, 287 ; letter to the 
City from twelve officers of, ib, : moves 
towards London, ac,x ; its head-quarters 
at St. Albans, 29^) ; its poli icai pio- 
gramme, ib. \ accuses the eleven mem- 
here, 31 8; is irritated by the rejection 
of its constitutional propi s.-ils, 302 ; de- 
mands the suspension of the eleven 
members, 303 ; reiterates its demand 
and moves to Uxbridge, 304 ; itS de- 
mands presented to the poiiinion<t, 305 ; 
belief that a Sco'tish invasion is im- 
pending prevalent in, 323 ; demands the 
disbandment of the Ketormadoes, 32^ ; 
proposed march to London of, 325 ; dis- 
nandment of deserters from, 327 ; sends 
its full demands to Parliament, 328 ; 
mareb'^s towards London, 338 ; recep- 
tion of the fugitive members of Par,ia- 
ment by, 344; enters London, 345; 
passes tnrougti the City, ib . ; removal 
to Putney of ihe head-quarters of, 354 ; 
suspicions of Cromwell and J reton en- 
tertained in, 361 ; growing distrust of 
Cromwell in, 37a ; propo'-al to force 
Charles to aocompai^, 373 ; growing 
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dissen«>ions in, 378; royalists in, iv, 10: 
its feeling about the king, ao : Ciomwell 
oppresses a muUny in, 33 : nature of 
its protest against Charles's restoration, 
43; an a^treement arrived at between 
the parties in, 44; talk of an attack 
upon the City in, 1x5 ; prayer-meeting 
and consultation in, xi8 ; resolution to 
bring the king to justice taken in, lao ; 
supports the petition of the Lmdon 
Levellers, 215 ; cry for justice without 
respect of persons in, 333 ; a declaration 
issued in the name of, 363 ; enters ixm- 
don, 264 ; opinions ou the disposal of 
the king in, 280 

Army, the Parliament^, want of disci- 
pline in, i. 20 ; is deficit nt in enthusiasm, 
26 ; London provides^ money for, 28 ; 
despised by the royalists, 3X ; its com- 
position at 'J urnham Green, 58 ; condi- 
tion of, under Essex, 164; weakness 
caused bv the employment of trained 
bands in, ii. 4 ; quality of, 65 ; disorgani- 
sation of, 177; see ^ew Mixlel Army, 
the 

Arnold, Richard, shot as a mutineer, 
iv. 23. 

Arrears of the soldiers* pay, dissatisfaction 
on account of, iii. 225 ; amount of, 227 ; 
vote of the Commons for the payment of 
six weeks of, 243 

Arundel, occupied by the royalists, L 
2<>3 ; recaptured by Waller, 254 

Arundell, Lady Blanche, defends War- 
dour Cast e, 1. 207 

Ash, Simeon, takes part in the ejections 
from Cambridge, i. 303 

Ashburnham, ^hn, carries on a nego- 
tiation with Vane, iii. 71 ; Charles pio- 
poses to take with him to the Scottish 
camp. 87 ; accompanies the king from 
On ford, 97 ; advises the king to take 
shipping for Newcastle, 10a ; escapes 
to France, X04 : intercepted letter from, 
258 ; his mission to Charles, 3x8 : ar- 
rives in England, 34X ; expects a satis- 
factory settlement, 371 ; withdraws t'is 
parole on the king’s behalf, iv. x. ; sep.!- 
rated from the king, 3 ; urges Charles to 
go to London, 10; opposes Berkeley's 
desire to help Charles to escape to the 
Continent, 12 ; suggests that Charles 
should go to London, and, if not, 10 tiie 
Isle of Wight, 13 ; appeals to Ham- 
mond to protect tre king, x8 ; offirs to 
murder Hammond, X9 ; dismisaod from 
Carisbrooke, 49 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, held for the king, 
i. 97 

Ashton, Ralph, Colonel, joins Cromwell 
with the Lancaster forces, iv. z8a ; 
tokes part in the battle of Preston, 187 ; 
left at Preston ^Cromwell, X89 

Assembly of Divines, the, bin for calling^ 
L 37 : ordinance^ for the me*'ting of, 
149 ; Scottish miniKters incited to, i;8 ; 
opening of, 232 ; amends the covennDt 
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ih, ; iMutiei in, a6o; ducusaei diurch 
mvernment, a6a ; PrMbyterians and In- 
dependents in, 067; issues a declara- 
tion hi favour of toleration, 368 ; form of 
oidination presented by, ii. 39: asked 
to prepare a Directory, 75 : ur^es the 
Houses to establish Presbyterianism, 
76; rejection of its claims to exclude 
from communion, iii. 77 : its petition 
voted a breach of privilege, 94 ; called 
on to answer certain questions, 95 : ex- 
cused from answering, xa6 ; suppucattt 
for the king's life, iv. 3x4 

Assessments for the army, the, estimate 
of, iii. X94 ; the Lords vote to discon- 
tinue, 3x8 : the Commons resolve to 
continue, 33x 

Associated^ Counties, the, Eastern 
Association 

Associations formed, i. 77 

Astley, Lord, 1644 (Jacob Astley), ap- 
pointed to the command in South 
Wales, ii. 389: fails to obmin Welsh 
recruits for Charles, 3x1 ; raises men in 
Worcestershhe, iii. x8; defeated at 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 79 ; tee Astley, Sir 
Jacob 

Astley, Sir Jacob, his prayer at Edgehill, 

i. 44 ; royali't governor of Ke^^ing, 
338 ; activity of, in Cornwall, ii. 14 ; 
see Astley, Lord 

Aston, Sir Arthur, governor of Reading, 
i. xaS ; wounded, xap 

Athboy, uken by Jones and Monk, tv. 
Z08 

Audley, Lewis, Captain, urges the army 
council to haste, iii. 3B5 

Auldearn, battle of, ii. 335 

Axtell. Daniel, Colonel, commands the 
soldiers at the king's tnal, iv. 398 ; bids 
his men fire into the galle|^, 399 ; orders 
his soldiers to cry out for justice^ 300 

Aylesbury, Essex's army at, 1. 164; 
Essex marches through, 304 ; plot for 
the betrayal of, 365 ; failure of a ro\ al- 
ist attempt to surprise, 375 ; rendezvous 
of Essex and Manchester ordered at, 
338 

Aylesford, a d tachment of the Kentish 
insurgents at, iv. 139 

Ayscough, Captain, steadiness of his re- 
treat at Gainsborough, i. 190 


Backhouse, Cimtain, pretends willing- 
ness to betray Gloucester, i. 360 
Badenoch, Alaster Macdonald in, ii. X37 
B gni. Cardinal, offers money for Ireland, 

ii. X7X 

Bagshot, Charles hopes to escape from, iv* 
980 

Baillie^ Robert, thinks it necessary to 
conciliate the Independents for a time, 
L 367 ; complains that Cromwell is for 
liberty of all religions, ii. 31 ; advocates 
an attack on Cromwell, 84 ; wi.shes the 
Sootcidi army to be strengthened to 


counterbalance the Independent eSS I 
{aments the prevalence 01 Erastianism, 

• iii. 7 ; laments the declaration of the 
Dissenting Brethren in favour of liberty 
of conscience, xx ; his views on the 
Erttianism of Parliament, 78 ; com- 
plains that the City has *play^ nip- 
shot,' 84 ; blames the Independents for 
aiming at the continuance of war, X15; 
reports a conversation with Lauderaale, 
iy. X69 

Baillie, William ( Lieutenant-Genrrah, 
commands Leven's infantry, i. 375 ; his 
condur-t at Mars* on Moor, 378; sent 
against Montrose, ii. 304 ; opposed to 
Montrose, 8x6 ; follows Montrose 
throu'^h Dundee, 3x9; marches north- 
wards, an \ is joined by Hurry, 377 ; 
distrusted by the estates, 379 ; refuses 
to fight Montrose at Keith, sSo; pre- 
pares to attack Montrose at Alford, 
283 ; is defeated at Alford, 383 ; his 
resignation offered and rejected, 391, 
394 ; overruled by a committee, 395 ; 
protests against fighting at Kilsyth, 
397 : defeated at Kilsyth, 398 : com- 
mands Hamilton's foot, iv. 155 ; recom- 
mends Hamilton to march through 
l^ncashire, xBa ; sent to the south of 
the Rihble, 185 ; wishes to fight after 
Langdaie’s defeat, x88 ; retreat of, 169; 
surrender of, 190 

Balcarres,, Lord, 1643 (Alexander Lind- 
say 1, his i^induciat Alfoi^, ii. 283; at 
Kilsyth, 297 ; con u'ts with Loudoun, 

iii. 89 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, the nominal 
commander^ of the Covenanters at 
Aberdeen, ii. S47 ; opposes Montrose at 
Kilsyth,^297 

Balfour, Sir William, takes part in the 
battle of Edgehill, i. 45 ; commands 
Waller’s cavalry, 321 ; takes part in the 
flank march at Newbury, ii. 46 ; h 
driven back, 50 

Ballot, the, motion for introducing into 
the House of Commons, iii. 146 

Balmerino, Lord, 16x3 (John Elphin- 
stone), asks Montreuil to support Scot- 
land^ ii. 340 ; approves of a proposal to 
receive Cl arles in tbe^ Scottish army, 
iii. 2; distrusts the kind's overtures, 
21 ; annoyed by the king’s procrasf na- 
tion, 33; is delayed by keeping the 
Sabbath, 88 

Bamfield, John, Colonel, manages the 
transmission of letters to the king, iii. 
337; persuades the Duke of York to 
escape, iv, xoo ; accompanies the Duke 
of York to Holland. lox 

Bampton, Cromwell defeats Vaughan at, 
ii. 30 X 

Banbury, surrenders to the king, i. 51; 
garris ned by tl e king, 66 : Cba les and 
Wal er face one another at, 363 ; raising 
of the pari amentarian s ege of, ii. 44 ; 
surrender of the castle of, iii. 108 
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BanbursTt CounteM of, offen money for 
Iielano, ii. 171 

Banstead Downs, horse race on, iv. 159 
Baptists, the, increase of. L 967 ; advocate 
separation between church and state, 
a86 : their employment as soldten de> 
fended by Cromwell, 319 
Barbadocs, Scottish prisoners sent to, iv. 
931 

Barclay, Robert Jiecomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, i. 306 
Bard, Sir Henry, disobeys orders at Cheri- 
ton, i. 335 

Barkstead. Colonel, occupies Whitehall, 
iv. 54 ; his soldiers jeered at, 127 : re- 
ports to Fairfax on the situation in Kent, 
136 ; driven out of Colchester, 152 
Barnard Castle, Lambert quarters hia 
soldiers at. iv. 165 

Barnstaple, holds out for the Parliament, 
i. 139 ; surrenders to the king, 907 : re- 
volts to Parliament, and recovered by 
the king, ii. 32 ; reduced by* Fairfax, iiu 

99 

Barry, John, Colonel, sent by Ormond to 
Ireland, iv. no 

Barthomley Church, .slaughter of parlia- 
mentary soldiers in, i. 294 
Basing House, besieged by Waller, L 950 ; 
besieged by a Hampshire force, 360 ; re- 
lieved by Gage, ii. 43 : failure of the 
king to break i>p the siege of, ib. ; Gage 
breaks up the siege of, 02 ; stormed and 
sacked by Cromwell, 363 
Bath, W'dlfer established at, i. 167 ; Hop- 
ton's advance against, 169 ; Waller’s 
retreat to, 172; abandoned by Waller, 
X79; surrendeisto Fairfax, ii. 304 
Batten, William, Captain, fires on the 
queen's ships at Bridlington Quay, i. 
9^ ; appointed to command the fleet as 
vice-adniiral, ii. 190, allows six of the 
eleven members to e.scape to Calais, iii. 
349 ; offers to induce the fleet ro de lare 
tor the Scots, 360 ; dissatisfaction m the 
fleet at the dismissal of, iv. 134 ; esca^ies 
from London, and is knighted by the 
Prince of Wales, 174 

Baxter, Richard, visits the army, ii. 327; 
a chaplain in Whallev's regiment, 328 ; 
his account of the views prevailing in 
the army, 329 

Be r-baitii g, prohibited, i. 75 
Bedford, Earl of, X64X (Wiiltam Russell), 
is anxious for peace, 1. X45 ; deserts the 
Parliament, 199; his reception at Ox* 
ford, 901 

Bedfo^shire, petitions for peace, i. 83 
Beeston Castle, relieved by Rupert, iL 185 
Belfast, distress of the English regiments 
in, i. 333; seized ^ Monro, li. z6x; 
surprise by Monk, iv. 339 
Bellasys, Land, appointed governor of 
Newark, iL 373 

Bellenden, Sir William, rent to urn the 
Prince of Orange to assist Charts iv. 

b6« 
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Belltbvra, Pompone de, is appointed am- 
bassador to England, iii. 1x3; the 
(Queen’s memorandum for. 198; Maza- 
nn's instructions to, 130 ; nis first report 
from EngUnd, tb . ; goes to Newcastle, 
Z31 ; throws doubt on Charles's sanguine 
expectations^ X34; fdvues Charles not 
to leave his dominions, x68; uig s 
Charles to come to terms with the 
Independents, 174; derides Charleti's 
equivocation, 178; supports the offers 
of the Scottish commandens, 1B6; at- 
tempts to win David Leslie, 187 ; leaves 
Newcastle, x8B : conveys fresh Presby- 
terian proposals to the queen, 9x^ ; visits 
the City,^ 2x5 ; negotiates with the 
Presbyterian leaders and the Scottish 
commis ioners, 2^ ; complains of the 
hesitations of the English Presbyterians, 
360; holds conferences with Chaile.s, 
Fairfax, and Cromwell, 316 ; is surprised 
at Charles's incapacity, 3x7 

Sellings, Richard, re«.eived ^ Innocent 
X., iii. X3; acts as intermediary between 
the Supreme ouncil and Rinuccini, 158 

Benburb, battle of, iii. X53 

Bennet, Sir Humphrey, commands the 
King's Life Guard at the second battle 
of Newbury, ii. 45 ; successful charge of, 
50 

Berkeley, Lord^ 16x3 (George Berkeley), 
impeached, iii. 357 

Berkeley, Sir John, takes part in the battle 
of Stratton, i. 138 ; governor of Exeter, 
ii. 18^ ; helps in the siege of Taunton, 
ib. ; appointed to command at the s'ege 
of Taunton, 306 ; sent to keep up the 
blockade of Plymouth, 266; surrenders 
Exeter, iii. ox ; Fairfax and Cromwell 
wish to employ as a mediator with the 
king, 317 ; sent to England by the queen, 
ib . ; his advice to Charles, 318 ; is con- 
vinced of Cromwell’s honesty, ib. , fails 
to persuade Charles to accept The 
Heads of the Ftoposals^ 340, expostu- 
lates with Charles, 34 x ; expects a satis- 
factory sett'enient, 37 x ; separated from 
the king, iv. 3 : wishes Charles to escape 
to the Continent, 12 ; accomfianies 
Charles from Hampton Court 17 ; ap- 
peals to Hammond m the Isle of Wight, 
18 ; meets with a rebuff at Windsor and 
learns that Cromwell has withdrawn his 
support from Charles, 33 ; returns to the 
Isle of Wight, 35 ; dismissed from Caris- 
brooke, 49 ; sent by the Independents to 
the king, 99 

Berkeley, Sir Robert, employniciit of his 
fine in payment ot the army, L 

Berwick, projected seizure of,** W tha 
Scots, iv. 90 : seized by Langdale, X22 ; 
surrendered to Cromwell, 230 

Bethel, Major, leads a chaige of Lang- 
port, ii. 873 

Beverley, writ for a new election refused 
to, ii 336 

Bewdley, Charles retires to, L 353 
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Bideford, holde out for the Hriiament, 
L Z39 : lurrenden, 007 
Bircb, John, Colonel, hrings on the battle 
of Cheritoo, i. 333 : takes part in the 
svnrisal of Heiefoitl, iii. 91 : joins in 
defeating Astley at Stow-on-foe-Wold, 
,79 

Birmingham, sacked by Rupert, i. Z07 
Birr C^tle, taken by Preston, i. 192 
Bi hop Captain, declares against the man 
ofblood, IV. 7 

Bishop’s lands, vested in trustees, iii. Z45 
Bi hops, see Episcopacy 
Biackheath, the Kentish insurgents ap- 
point a rend, zvous at, iv. 136 ; occupied 
by Fairfax, Ut , ; the Earl of Norwich 

Blalce,^^obert, Colonel, defends a fori at 
Bristol, i. 357 ; takes part in the defence 
of Lyme, tb \ is governor of Taunton, 
ii. 94; prepares to resist a siege, 183; 
defence of Taunton by, 308 ; reduces 
Dunster Castle, iii. 99 
Blasphemy and heiesy, ordinance against, 
in committee, iii. 139 : passes, iv. Z22 
Blechington House, taken by Cromwell, 
ii. 901 

Blewbury, Cromwell and Waller advance 
to, ii. 53 

Bloody^ 'I eneni of Persecution^ Thct pub- 
lication of, i. 288 

Blue Boar, the, a letter of the king's inter- 
cepted by Cromwell and Ireton at, iv. 
39 

Boarstall House, attacked by Fairfax, ii. 

337 ; surrenders, id. Z09 
Boc'jnnock, occupied by the royalists, ii. 


BoJmin, Hopton retreats to, iii. 66 ; oc- 
cupied by Fairfax, 67 
Bo.ingbroke, Earl of, 1624 (Oliver St. 
JohnX votes for Fairfax’s commission, 
li. Z90 

Bolton, stormed by Rupert, i. 366 
Bolton Castle, reduction of, ii 377 
Boreman, Thomas, Captair, appointed one 
of those in charge ot the Isle of Wight 
in Hammond's absence, iv. 35^ : de- 
clares himself poweiless to resist the 
attempt to remove the king to Hurst 
Castle, 357 ; admits that there is a de- 
sign to carry off the king, 358 
Boroughs, Jeremiah, one of the five Dis' 
senting Brethren, i. 261 
Boston j retreat of Wilh'Ughby to, i. zpi ; 
meeting of parliamentary commanders 


BwwXsir William, inteicepted letter of, 
iv. 83 

Boteler, 'William, his house plundered, L 

13 

Bouillon, Duke of (Fi^d6ric-Maurice de 
la Tour d'Auvergne), proposed as com- 
mander of a force to he sent to England, 
iii 44 

Bourdiier. George, ex cuted for a plot to 
bet ay Bristol to Rupert, i. 99 


Bour^-on-the-Water, airival «f Chariot 

Bovpy '?rac^, Cromwell surpriaei Went- 
worth at, ill. 59 

Bow (in Devonshire), Sir Hardress Waller 
et, lii. 59 

Bow Bridge, occupied by Norwich’s troops, 

„>v. 144 

Bowes, Lambert quarters soldiers at, iv. 
^165 

Boynton, Matthew, carries over Scar- 
borough to the king, iv. Z73 

B^, John, Colonel, defends Donnington 
Castle^ ii. 43 ; see Boys, Sir John 

Boys, Sir John, refuses to surrender, ii. 
54 

Bradford, Sir T. Fairfax at, i. 87 ; lost by 
the Fairfaxes, zi6 

Bradock Down, Hopton 's victory at, i. 86 

Bradshaw, John, President of the High 
Court of Justice, iv. 294 ; wears a shot- 
proof hat, 209 ; declares Charles to be 
an elected king,^ 301 ; orders the clerk 
to record the kings default, 303 : his 
speech when the king is brought for 
the last time before the Court, 313 ; 
orders the sentence to be read, tb. : 
refuses to allow the king to speak after 
sentence, 313 

Braintree, mutiny of soldiers at, iii. 363 ; 
seizure of the county magazine at, iv. 
148 

Brent, Sir Nathaniel, chairman of the 
visitors of theJ^niversity of Oxford, iii. 
3*3 

Brentford, Rupert’s attack on, i. 57 ; re- 
occupied by Essex, 59 

Brentford, Earl of, 1644 (Patrick Ruth- 
ven), Charles thinks of removing from 
the command, ii. xz ; superseded by 
Rupert, 56 ; his character as a com- 
mander, 63 ^ 

Brentwood, junction of Norwich and 
Lucas at, iv. 148 

Brereton, bir William, successes of, in 
Cheshire, i. 88 ; takes part in the 
combat on Hnpton Heath, zo6 ; occu- 
pies Wem, 348 . oppos d to Rupert in 
Cheshire, ii. 3^; racses the sieges of 
Chester and Hawarden Castle, 314 ; 
the Self-denying Oruinance disfMnsed 
with in the case of, 254 ; joins in de- 
feating Astley at Stow on-the-Wold, iii. 
80 

Bribes, taken in the House of Commons, 
iv. 76 

Bridge, William^ one o'* the five Dissent- 
ing Hreihren. 1. 261 

Bridgwater, abandoned to the royalists, 
i. 166 ; arrival of the Prince of Wa'es 
at, li. 305 ; siege of, 373 ; taken by 
Fairfax, 274 

Brill, garrisoned by the king, i. 66 

Bristol, Rupert fails in an attempt to 
su prise, i. 99 ; secured by ^I'aller. Z04 ; 
surrenders to RuMit, Z79; dispute 
about the governorship of, ; Ho^on 
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■ent to Mcure,^^ 349 ; the Prince of 
Walee went to, ii. 181 ; important posi- 
tion'of, 307 ; besieKed by Fairfax, 308 ; 
w'eaki<e«is of the tortificationt of, 314; 
stormed by Fairfax, 3x6 
Bristol, Karl of, 1622 (John Digby), re* 
ceives information from Ogle, i. 264 ; 
incites Mozley to betray Aylesbury, 
266; makes overtures to the Indepen- 
dents, 268 ; retires to Exeter ii. 304 
Broghill, Lord, 1628 (Roger Boyle), tells 
a story about Cromwdl's seizure of a 
letter from the king, iv. 27 
Bromsebro, treaty of, ii. 303 
Brooke, Lord, 1638 (Robert Greville), at 
the head of the association of 'War- 
wickshire and Staffordiihire, i. 77 ; sent 
to the Midlands, 97 ; killed at Lich- 
field, ib. 

Brooke, Sir Basil, jo'ns in a plot for win- 
ning the City for the king, i. 269 ; his 
plot denounced, 270 

Drown, Sir John, routs Digby *s horse, ii. 
37 » 

Brow ne, Geoffrey, sent as a commissioner 
to the queen, iv. xio; urges the queen 
to send Ormond buck to lieland, 162 
Browne, Richard, Major-General, pur at 
the head of a force for the protection of 
London, i. 260 ; has difficulty in lev3’irig 
sodiers, tb,\ mutinous state of his 
force, iL s : h^s life endangered, 6; 
reduces Greenland House, tb. ; occu- 
pies Abingdon with a mutinous force, 
xs ; asked to betray Abingdun^ X13; 
drives back a roial 1st attack on Abing- 
don, ib, \ ordered to join Fairfax in in- 
vesting Oxford, 202 ; takes part in the 
siege of Oxford, 2x3; chosen Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, iv« 196 ; pro- 
posal to place in command of the City 
trained bands, ib , ; his ti iai demanded 
by the Council of Officers, 971 ; anest 
of. 275 ; detained in prison, ib. 
Bucicingham, Duchess of, favours Brooke’s 
plot, I. 269 

Buckingham, Duke of, 1628 (George 
Villiers , joins in Holland's rising, iv. 
158 ; escapes from St. Nto s, x6i 
Bunratty Castle, seized by parliamentary 
ships, iii. 54 ; siege of, 151 : surrender 
o*"! *55 

Burford, Charles, passes through, i. 352 
Uurghley House, taken by Cromwell, 1. 
189 

Buigoyne, Sir Roger, corresponds with 
Sir R. Verney, iv. 70 

Burley, Captain, attempts to rescue 
Charles, iv. 49 : trial and execution of, 

Burn»^^ Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, story 
told ofCromi^eli by, iii. 283, », 

Burton, Henry, the church of S^^^ Mary’s 
Aldermanbuiy closed against, iii. 9 
Bury St. Eclmunds, Kairfaix's liead- 
quarters removed to, iii. a6a ; riot at, 
tv. 127 
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Bushel, Brown, regains Scarborough for 
the Parliament and loses it, i, 105 
Byron. Lord, 1643 1 John Byron), at the 
head of an army partly composed of 
English soldiers from Ireland, i. 247 ; 
slaughters Brereton's men in Bar- 
thomly church, 294 ; defeated at Nant- 
wich, 2Q5 ; urges (jrmond to send Irish 
troopa to England, tb. : engages the 
enemy before the battle of Marston 
Moor, 37^ .defeated by Meldrum, li. 93 ; 
looks rig.iin for help from Ireland, 186; 
ac(]uai^t^ the kii g with the weak con- 
dition 01. Chester, 347: awaits Hamil- 
ton’s army at Llanrwst, iv. 182 ; with- 
draws to Anglesea and the I*-le of 
Man, T94 ; resolution of the Houses 
that he shall be excepted from pardon, 
247 ; see Byron, Sir John 
Byron, Sir John, occupies and quits 
Oxford, i. 28 ; enters Worcester, 29 : 
his conduct at Edg>^hill, 46 : leads a 
body r>f horite at Newbury, 2x2; made 
Lord Byron, 247 ; see Byron, Lord 
Byron, Sir Nicholas, expects succour 
{Turn Ireland, i. 112; leaclsa brigade at 
Newbury, 2x2 


Catunrt syctem, the, germ of, 1. 307 
Calamy, Edmund, minister of St. Mary's 
Aldennanbury, iii. 9 

Cal ander, Earl uf, 1641 (James Living- 
stone), takes part in a negotiation with 
Charles, ii. 285 ; offers Ch tries miliiary 
support if he will yield about religion, 
iii. Z40 ; appointed lieutenant-geiier.il 
of Hamilton's army, iv. 132 ; hU be- 
haviour towards Hamilton, ^65 ; insUts 
on Monro’s being subordinated to 
him, x8x ; is neutral on the question of 
the direci ion to be taken by tlie army, 
182 ; returns alone from Wigan, 185 ; 
recommends Hamilton to withdraw to 
the south of the Rihble, ib. ; advises 
Hamilton to order Baillie to sunender, 
190 ; escapes to Holland, 193 
Cambridge, the University of, Manchester 
ordered to purify, i. 302 ; ejeciioii of 
members from, ^03 
Camerons, the, Montrose, ii. zsx 
Campbell, Sir Duncan, commands tha 
Campbells at Invcrlochy, ii. 154 
Campiiei) Hou.se, burnt, ii. 2x0 
Cationte'gn, occupied by Fairfax, iii. 58 
Caiisfield, Sir John, drives back Balfour 
in the second battle of Newbury, ii. 50 
Canterbury, injury to the cathedral at, i. 
X2 ; riot on Christmas Day at, iv. 45 ; 
special commission at, 133 ; surrenders 
to I reton, 146 1 

C^pel, Lord, 164* (Arthur Capel), h«adt 
the royalists in Shropshire, i. X07 ; sent 
wiih the Prince of Wales to the West, 
u. xox ; seut to the queen to ask per* 
misdon for the jprinoe to remain in 
Jersey, iii. ss8 ', refuses to accMnpmth* 

Z 
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prince to Fnin'*et 119 ; sent to remon- 
btiote agaimt the cet»i< n of the Chan- 
ttd Idanda to France, 173 ; joins the 
royalists at Chelmsfora, it. 148; ^ 
surad of quarter after tlie surrender 
of Colchester, 906: resolution of the 
Houses for the hani^ment of. 046 
Capuchins, expelled from England, i. loa 
Cardenas. Alonso de, attempts to p r- 
suadc the English to relieve Dunkirk, 
uL yo 

Cardiff, Charles sets out from, ii. 890 . 
Carestoo Castle, Montrose escapes to, ii. 
aso 

Carew, Sir Alexander, attempts to betray 
^ymouth, L 9 oj ; sentence and exe- 
cution of, li. S03 

Carislttooke Castle, Charles lodged in, 
iv. 19 j Parliament oiders the deten« 
s on or Charles in, 50; plot for the 
king's escape from, 91 ; Charles un- 
able to get through a window of, 94 ; 
Charles freed from confinement in, 2x4 ; 
Charies guarded by the local trained 
bands in, 257 

Carlisle, besieged by David Leslie, ii. 62 : 
surrmider of, 363 : projected seizure 
of, iv. 90; seized by the royalists, 
Z23J Langdale driven into, 156; oc- 
cupied by Hamilton, 163 ; surrendered 
by the Soots to Cromwell, 230 
Carlisle, Countess of. said to have in- 
trigued with the eleven members, iii. 
33a : is the medium of communication 
Mween the queen and the royalists, 
iv. 138; Lauderda'e's correspondence 
with, 169 

Carlow, surprised by Preston Jv. 104 
Carnarvon, Earl of, x6a8 (Rohert Dor- 
mer), a moderate royalist, i. 6; his 
snooesses in Dorsetshire, 192; com- 
plains of Maurice's plunde'iigs, 197; 
takes part in the siege of Gloucester, 
905 ; kuled at Newbury, 218 
Camwath, Earl of, 1639 (Robert Dalzell), 
seises the king's bndle at Naseby, ii. 
249 

Carnckfergus, surprised by Monk, iv. 
829 

Case 0f the Army truly stated, The, 
presented to Fainax. iii. 378 
Cashel, refuses to admit Ormond, iii. 159 ; 

Inchiquin storms the Rock of, iv. Z07 
Casvilis, Earl of, 16x5 (John Kennedy), 
bmius raised by him disper»ed, ii. 349 
Castle Dinas, Hopton's rendezvous at, iii. 
67 

Castle Dor, surreiider of Essex's infantry 
at, ii. Z7 

Castlehaven, Eari of, 1634 (James Tou- 
chet), defeats Vavasour in Munster, L 
set : suc&.ssful campeini of, iii. 31 
Cathoirn, the English, support the 
king, L 35: measures taken by P;%r- 
liamenc against, 76; excluded from 
toleration by the atirhdr of Liberty 0/ 
CemecuHA. tpi: Charlee conseo.s 10 
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the rfpeal of the lawe agaiasl, S- 174; 
Charles offers freedom of conscience 
to. Iii. ; Fairfax and Cromwell offer 
toleration to, 316; agreement of the 
king and the army Iwers to grant 
toleration to, 354 : debate of toleration 
for, 376 

Cathoucs, the French^ the queen hopes 
to obtam help from, lii. 15 

Cavalry tactics, Rupert’s, adopted at 
Auldearn, iL 226 

Cavendish, Charles, tries to retrain 
Gain- borough, i. x88; killed at Gains- 
borough, Z90 

Caversham, taken Essex, i. 128 ; 
Charles lodged in Lord Craven's house 
at, iii. 308 

Cawood Castle, taken by Hotham, i. 33 

Cecil, Captain, dissents from the Army 
Remonstrance, iv. 245 

Cessation, the Irish, i. 223 

Chagford, Hopton's army, repulsed at, 
i. 86 

Cha'grove Field, fight at, i. 151 

Chaloner, Richard, collects money for a 
roy.ilUt plot, i. 144; gives the king’s 
commission of array to Tompkins, 
148 ; executed, Z57 

Chaloner, llxomas, absents himself from 
Lilbume's committee on the Agree- 
ment of the People, iv. 268 

Channel I-lands, th^ alleged proposal to 
pledge, iik 44; Jermyn proposes to 
cede, X72 . 

Chard, junction of Hopton with Maurice 
and Hertford at, i. 166 ; halt of Charles 
at, ii. 32 

Charles 1 . (King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland), makes Rupert general of 
the horse, i. 3 ; attempts to restrain 
plundering, zi; sends Southampton 
and Culpepper to negotiate, ih. \ sends 
Spencer and Falkland to negotiate, x6 ; 
increase of the army of, tB; leaves 
Nottingham, and i-sues a manifesto to 
his army, 23 ; occupies Shrewsbury and 
Chester, 25, refuses to receive a peti- 
tion from Essex, 31 ; sells a peera<*e, 
33 ; asks the Catholics to support him, 
to ; marches from Shrewsbury, 37 ; 
sends for help to Denmark, 39 ; reaches 
Kdgehill, 43 ; his conduct at Edgeiiill, 
48 ; enters Oxford, sz ; marche« to- 
wards London, 54 ; orders an attack on 
Brentford, 57 ; checked at Turnham 
Green, 59 ; retires to Oatlands, 60 ; 
is charged with duplicity, 61 ; with- 
draws to Reading, ib. : rejects the terms 
of Parliament, and establishes him.«elf 
at Oxford, 63 ; receives money and 
arms from Denmark. 64 : issues a d^ 
clarntion against Parliament, 65 ; mill- 
ttpy position of, 66; strategy of, 67; 
coiwratulatcs Newia*>tle, 7Z ; receives a 
petition from the Lity, 81 ; his answer 
read in the City,. 82 ; receives the parlw- 
mentary peace proposals at OxioM, I9 ; 
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makes eounter-proposali, ib , : comments 
on the articles of ceisatioDt 9$ : inter- 
cepted. letter from, 99 ; criticises the 
proposals of the Houses, and asks for 
the ships and forts, zoo ; desires ptace 
on hu o«rn terms 103 ; his final terms, 
108 : hesitates between two pol.cies, izo ; 
iiisues a commission of array for London, 
zzi ; resolves 1 1 employ Irish Catholics, 
11a; receives a petition irom the Irish 
confederate Catholics, 119 ; forbids 
Leicester to go to Ireland, i 6 , ; orders 
the opening of negotiations in Ireland, 
lao : finds fault with the lords justices, 
I ax ; authorises Ormond to treat for a 
cessation and to bring over an Irish 
>>5 ; rejects the mediation of the 
bcottihh comnii*>iuoners, iA, , sends noble- 
men to Scotland to oppose Argyle, za6 : 
in want of ammunition, 133 ; receives 
the queen's convov, 134 ; offers to cede 
Orkney and Shetland to the King of 
Denmark, 140 ; authorises the collection 
of money for a plot in London, 144; 
sends a me.ssage by Alexander Hampd-n, 
145 ; his connection with Waller's plot, 

147 ; his cause injured by its discov ry, 

148 : sends Taaffe to Kilkenny, ; de- 
clares that Parliament is no longer free 
and invites Lords and Commoner'i to sit 
at Oxford, 155 ; meets the queen at Edge- 
hill, 166 ; prohibits his subjects from 
trading with London, 181 ; declares that 
he will maintain the Protestdni re’igion, 
a^. ; compelled to Ly siege to Gloucester, 
Z9S ; appeases a quarrel between Rupert 
and Hertford, z^ ; rejuses to inteiiere 
with Maurice's plunderings. 197 ; resoNes 
to besiege Gloucester, iff. ; summons 
Glouce.iter, 199 ; receives coldly the de- 
s rting eprls, aoi ; abandons the siege of 
Gloucester, 905 ; temporary de.spond«iicy 
of, 8 o 6 ; attempts to out-manoeuvre 
Esscj^ 908; marches to cut Essex off 
from London, ac 9 ; fights the first battle 
of Newbury, 2x9 ; retreats, 916 ; returns 
to Oxford, 319 ; oraers the arrest of four 
Irish privy councillors, 331 \ refuses to 
allow Montrose to begin war in Se otland, 
825 * aeixure of the revenue of, 944 ; in- 
structs Ormond to outwit Monro, 348; 
offers to receive 9,000 Irish soldiers in 
England, 349; summons Parliament to 
Oxford, 359; his knowledge of Ogle's 
plot, 96a ; approves of Brooke's plot, 969 ; 
effers lioerty of conscience to Vane, 274 ; 
sends Antrim to Ireland, 998 ; opens the 
Oxford Parliament, 299 ; makes fresh 
overtures for peace, 307 ; issues privy 
seals for a loan, 308; in want of arms 
and money, 390; first si^gesMon of the 
dethronement of, 328 ; thinks of marrying 
his ^on to a daugh'er of the Prince of 
Orange, 399 : summons Rupwt to escort 
the queen, 330; reviews nil army at 
Aldhoume,‘*33i ; refuses the presidency 
ef Munster 10 lncb.quin, 333 ; receives 


the agents of the Irish Cntholica. 334 ; 
receives the agents of the liidi Ihrotes- 
tanu, : prevented from granting the 
demands of the Catholics, 335 : tammotis 
Rupert to him. 344 ; takes Forth’s 
advice oA tM conduct of the campaign 
^ 1644, 345: wishes to bring Irish soldiers 
to England, 346 ; gives over the Irish 
negotiation to Ormond, 347 : send- Goffe 
to the Prince of Orann, 348 ; his plan of 
campaign, 351 ; maremes out of Oxford, 
353 ; retires to Bewdley, 353 ; returns to- 
wards Oxford, and marches to Bucking- 
ham, 359 ; engages Waller at Cropredy 
bridge, 361*; asks Waller to treat, 362 : 
proposed deposition of, 368 ; sends vague 
orders to Rupert, 371 ; his movements 
after the battle of Cropr^y Bridge, ii. 4 ; 
resolves to follow Essex into the we-t, 

7 : sets out from^ Evesham^ 8 ; readies 
Exeter, id. . arrives at Liskeard, 10 ; 
makes overtures to Essex, 1 z ; attempis 
to hinder the escape of Essex's horse, 
z6 ; accepts the surrender of Essex s 
infantry, x8 ; leniency of, 19; Ktums 
tn Tavistock, 3t ; halts at Chard, 3c ; 
poverty of. 34. advances fixm Chaiv% 
37; consults with Ru.et, pur- 
sues Waller, 43; withdraws his army 
after the second battle of Newbury^ 52 ; 
declares Rupert general, 56 : relieves 
Duimington Castle, id, ; retreats iD'iafet> , 
57 ; returns to Oxford, 63 ; receives the 
Mace commissioners, 85 ; offers to le'Ad 
Richmond and Souihamplon with his 
answer, 86; orders the arrest of thftC 
peers, 1x4; holds that Strafford’s^ blood 
IS appeal, Z15 ; rreats the parUamen- 
tary peace proposals with contempt, X95 ; 
refuses to abandon episcopacy, 197 ; 
proposes to go to Westminster, 139 : 
suggests a national synod, 130 ; believed 
to have had a hand in the Ukter 
ma-sacre, 157 , gives a commission to 
G'amorgan, to bring an Irish army to 
England, Z59 ; refuses to allow Ormord 
to command the army ot the Supreme 
Council, x6z ; makes p^-omises to ihe 
Irish, 163 ; refuses to accept Ormond s 
zesignation, and sends Glamorgan to 
Ireland, Z64 ; gives instructions to Gla- 
morgan, z66 ; promises to confirm 
Glamorgan's actions, 167 ; gives Gla- 
morgan a commission to levy troops 
168; di trusts O'Hanegan, 173; tuges 
Ormond to make peace with the ron- 
federarcs, id. ; authorises the queen to' 
consent to the repeal of the laws against 
the Catholics, 174 ; gives Glamoigns n 
commi-sion to treat with the oonfode- 
rates 17$ ; rouses the national tpirit 
against himself, Z77 ; his plan of cam- 

G iign for 1645* X79; diannungenwitt (if 
s plans hy Cromwoirs raid round 
Oxford, SOI ; his want of nationailhal'ng. 
ao3 ; asaures Montrose that he hopes to 
join him in the north, 003; unaiile to 
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Btir from Oxford lUl Rupert lirings 
horses, 304; calls Fairfax the 'rebrls* 
new liruiitih general,’ 306 ; leaves Oxford, 
8 o 8 : assembles a council of war at 
Stow-on-the-WoId, 209 resolves^ to 
divide his army, 3 10 ; reaches Droit wich, 
id. : orders Ormond 10 consent to the 
repeal of the penal laws, azi; moves 
forward towards the north, 213 : marches 
towaids Leicestershire, 230 : takes 
Leicester, 233 , weakness of his situa- 
tion, 334 ; ai rives at Daventry, and 
relieves Oxford, 235 ; despises the New 
Mf'del Army, 236; finds fault wi.h his 
council at Oxford for m dd ing with 
military affairs, 239 ; marches 10 Market 
Harborough, 241 ; he<^itates about his 
course, 243 ; resolves to light a battle, 
244 ; rides off truin Naseby, 249 ; reaches 
Herelord, 23^ ; appeals to Ormord fur 
Irish troops, ib. : instructs liis son as to 
his conduct in the event of b.ing him- 
self captured, 261 ; receives at Raglan 
the news of Goring s defeat at Langport, 
275 ; confers with Rupert at Rlackrock, 
376 ; learns that Bi idgwatei is lost, ib. ; 
thinks pf going into the north, 277 ; 
depressed by the lukewarmness of the 
gentry of South Wales, 2S4 : sends for 
Ormond, 285 ; receives overtures from 
some Scottish lords, ib. , refuses even to 
appear to abandon episcopacy, 286 ; re- 
jects Rupert's proposal that he shall 
make peace, 287 ; prepares for martyr- 
dom, 388 ; sets out from Cardiff to join 
Montrose, 290: reaches Doncaster, but 
is obliged to turn back, ib. ; hears of the 
battle of Kilsyth at Huntingdon, 39T ; 
declares his resolution to stand by the 
Church and the Crown, 301 ; forced to 
retire from Huntingdon, 302; passes 
through Oxford 304 ; raises the siege of 
Hereford, 309, 310, fails to obtain recruits 
in Wales, 311: effect of the surrender of 
Bristol on, 31 7 ; commands Rtipert to 
leave England, and orders the arrest of 
Legge, ib. ; sets out from Raglan to 
join Montrose, 343 ; enters Chester, 344 ; 
watches the defeat of hi> followers from 
the walls of Chester, 345 ; intends to go 
. to Newark, 347 ; orders Culpepper to jsend 
the Prince of Wales to I* ranee, ^337 ; 
reaches Newark and sends for the Duke 
of York, 359 ; listens to various miliia^ 
schemes, 366; Again marches to join 
Montrose, 367; his advance stopped, 

J 60 ; returns to Newark, 373 ; sends 
lupert before a council of war, 373 ; 
insolence of Rupert towards, ib. \ post- 
pones his departure from Newark, 375 ; 
coes to Oxfortl, 37C ; vexed at his fol- 
lowers' desire for peace, 377 ; deludes 
the Presbyterians and Independents, iii. 
1; proposal that the Scottish army 
fhall give shelter to, 3 ; negotiates se- 
cretly with the Independents, 16; ur^ed 
hv ^ n'yalists to make peace, tb.i 
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alleged plot to oeliver up, A. ; pro- 
poses to come to Westminster to ne« 
goUate, 17; repeats his orders to the 
Prince of Wales to leave England^ and 
directs the concentraiion of garrisons 
at Worcester, xP ; wishes to come to 
terms with the Scots, ib. ; joined by 
Rupert, _ 19 ; objects to emplu^r Will 
Murray in Scotland, so ; retain^ his con- 
fidence in Montrose, ib. ; invited to the 
Scottish camp, 21 ; iepe:<ts his r^uest 
to be allowed to come to Westminster 
and offers further concessions^ 23 ; re- 
fuses to establish Presbyterianism, 23 ; 
propose^ to tolerate PresWlerianisin, 34 ; 
contemptuous reply of the Houses to, 
ib ; makes a formal overture to the 
Scots, 35 ; makes offers on religion to 
Parliament, 26 ; explains his position to 
the queen, 27 : his relations with Gla- 
morgan, 34 ; offers to allow the Catholics 
to build chapels, ib . ; Glamorgan threatens 
to use force against, 38 ; attacked on 
account of Glamorgan's treaty, 42 ; pro- 
posed deposition of, ib . ; demands an 
answer from Parliament, 43 ; disavows 
Glamorgan, 45; offers to abandon Ire- 
land to Parliament, 46 ; tries to explain 
his share in (jiamorgan's mission, 47 ; 
assures Glamcrp^an of his favour, 48 ; 
thinks of marching into Kent, and asks 
the queen to send an army p Hastings, 
6^ ; refuses to make religious conces- 
sions, 70; apmxils to the Independents, 
71 ; assures tip “queen of his dislike of 
the Presbylerians, 72 ; offers freedom 
of conscience to the Roman Catholics, 
ib. ; distrusts Montreiiil, 79 ; causes of 
his military failure, 80 ; again asks to 
return to Westminster, 83 ; 81 nds a 
secret message to the Scots, and offers 
to surrender Newark, 86 ; exchanges 
engagements with Montreuil, 87 ; his 
\ow to maintain the Church, 90 ; asks 
Montrose to join the Covenanters, ib . : 
resolves to take refuge in Lynn, 91 ; 
send» a message to Ireton, 95 ; asks 
Rainsborough to protect him, 96 ; takes 
leave of his council, 97 ; leai es Oxford, 
ib. ; reaches So'uhwell, 102 ; his recep- 
tion by the Scots, 103; removed to 
Newcastle, X04 ; asks to see Henderson 
and Loudoun, xo6 ; wrile-o to give assur- 
ance of his Ue>irc for peace, 107 ; offers 
to direct Glemham to surrender Oxford, 
ib. ; sends Montreuil to ask help from 
France, 110; seeks the support of tr.e 
Po^>e, and orders the prince to be re- 
moved from jersey and Montrose to 
leave Scotland, 7b . ; his controversv with 
Henderson, xxx ; propo es a continua- 
tion of episcopacy in certain dioceses, 
XZ 3 ; an intercepted letter reveals the 
complicity of the Scots in the escape or, 
Z13 ; being pressed to sign the covenant, 
asiu Parliament to hasten the stnding 
of piopadtioas, 114, X15 ; tells the queen 
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he wishes to delay h'S answer, 1x7 ; 
the Newcastle propositions sent to, 126 : 
orders Montrose tu disband his forces 
and privately countermands his orders, 
132 : orders Huntly and MacdiinaUi to 
disband their forces, and privately orders 
Huntly to disobey, ; answers the 
Newc astle propositions, 133 ; assures 
Bellifevre that the Houses will accept 
his answer, and ari^ucs with the queen 
against granting Presbyterianism, 134; 
hia reasons for supporting episcopacy, 

; his ideas on the connection between 
Church and State, 136 ; impossibility of 
coming to terms with, ; effect pro- 
duced at Westminster by his answer, 
137 ; complains of the Scots, to the 
queen, 141 ; proposes to send Will Mur- 
ray to London with a new scheme, 142 ; 
asks Orniond to seize a place in Lanca- 
shire, 144 : asks the Prince of Orange to 
send a ship tu Newcastle, i 3 . ; explains 
away his order to Ormond to iiiscon- 
tiniie liis negotiation with the confede- 
rates,^ 15X ; informs Montreuil that he 
has directed Ormond to take no account 
of his prohibition, 154 ; writes to Gla- 
morgan to borrow money, 1^. : rejects 
the queen's propo al that he shall esta- 
blish Presbyterianism, 165 ; receives 
fresh offers from the Independents ; 
proposes to establish Presbyterianism 
for three years, and consults div nes on 
the subject, 166; his opin 011 of jermyn 
and Culpepper, 167 ; dismisses Davc- 
nant, ; sends proposaU to Parlia- 
ment by Will Miiriay, 168; talks of 
abd eating temporarih, 173; quotes the 
saying of^No Bishop, no Km.-,’ rfi . ; sub- 
mits to the qu< en a new proposal coir 
taining an equivocation, 178 , sends the 
new proposal to Scotl.md, 179 ; wishes 
to use Scotland ag inst J<'iigland, xBi ; 
his proposal to \i it Scotland rejected, 

; ag.iin a-ks to ct^me to London, 1S3 ; 
rmects the overt’^res of the ScoULh 
officers, j66; thinks of esi aping, zfi.: 
looks to Ireland for help, 187 : is in- 
formed that lie must go to Holm' y 
House, 188 ; hi- alleged lieiray-l by the 
Scot", ; his reasons for su porting 
episcopa y, 190; travels to Holini*y 
House, 212; frish proj'osals p<cpared 
by the Presbyterians lor, 214 ; uiuuurdcd 
Icncti.nge of, V15; la k i.i tlie urmy of 
bringing to London, 237 ; his c rre- 
spondeiice stopped, //a ; re uses an o\ r- 
ture from the army, 239 : talk of fetching 
from Holmby, 240 ; replies ostensibly to 
the Newcastle propositions, 352 ; invited 
bv the Lords to Oailand-, 254. . pioposal 
to remove to Scotland, 259 ; followed by 

j oyce to Althorp, 269 : interview of 
oyce with, 271 : asks Joyce for his cora- 
I'isson, tifi. : acconipanie-i Joyce from 
Ki>linby. 272 : asserts that he was re- 
moved agauist his will, 277; the Lords 
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again urge his removal to Oatland^t. 
and the Commons order Fairfax to send 
him back to Holmby, 278; refuses to 
Kium to Holmby, 384 j receives the 
chief officers, 285 : ams-es at New- 
m^et, fA : Presbyterian pro osal to 
bring to Richmond, 297 ; refuses Ar 
gyle s^ offer to send a bcotthb army to 
nis aid, 300; has an interview with 
Laud rdale, 30X ; allowed to have his 
cha; la ns with him, /A : removed to 
Hatticid, where his chaplains oTiciate, 
306 ; removes to Windsor, 307 : his inter- 
view uith Grom <A ell, 308; idea 01 his 
martyidom spread abroad, 309 ; dissa'is- 
fied with jertiny 'Paylor's argume its, 
3x2 ; h.'is an interview with Bellievre, 
316 ; Bell cvre’s opinion on the capacity 
of, 3x7 ; telU Bcik by ih»t he distrusts 
the aimy, 318 , receives .1 vi-it from his 
children, 319 ; has ;in i kliiig of 
Heads of the Proposals^ 329 ; hosti'e 
to the scheme of the army,_ 333 ; sees 
Lauderdale, and offers to write to Scot- 
land, ^34 . olijccts to Tlu Heads of the 
Proposals, 310 ; 1 he Heads oj t e Pro- 
poMt/^ ofiTmally presented to, 341 his 
relati 11s with the Si ottish Committee 
of Estates, 342 ; prepar s an answer 
to 7 he Heads of the Proposal ^ 343 ; 
dotil le-'iealing of, ib. \ negotiates for 
the niodiiication • f 1 he Heads of the 
Ptopositlsy 354 ; removed to Hampton 
Court, ih. ; told by Ireion and Crom- 
well not to take seriou.sly the revival of 
the Newcastle propositions, 355; the 
Hampton L'ourt propositions presented 
to, 357 . entertains In pes from Scotland, 
359; makes iiirumpaiible overtuies to 
Lauderdale and Cromwell, 361 : answers 
the Hampton Court propositions^ ib. \ 
his answer voted a denial, and his im- 
prisonment talked of, 366 ; determines 
to reject the offers of the Indt pendents, 
3*38 ; lio'ds a council, and receives new 
overtures fiom the army with coolness, 
371 ; dismisses his councillors, 37a; pro- 
posal that he shall be forced to accom- 
pany the army, 373 ; failure of Crom- 
well's attempt to negotiate with, ib. ; 
( outits on divisions in the army, 380 ; 
urgrd by the Scottish commissioners to 
escape, iv. z ; refuses to r new his 
paru.e. a ; exasperation of the Levellers 
with, ib. ; separated from most of his 
atti iidarits, 3 : 4icquain's Ashburnham 
with his iiitcnrion to escape to Jersey, 
9, 10 ; plans discussed for the escape of, 
xa; prop ises to go to Berwick, 14; is 
told that his life is in danger, and fixes 
the day of hU escape, zs : is warned by 
Whalley of a design against his life, 
16 ; leaves Hampton Court, 17 ;• reaches 
Ti chfield, x8 ; is lod^^ed in Cfarisbrooke 
Castle, x^; rumouis in London concern- 
ing the flight of, ib. ; declares himself to 
be Pa^ patria, ao : fends a itesh pro- 
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r i] to the Houses, 24 ; his rinoerity to 
tested, 95; his ktter to the queen 
iiiteicepied at the Blue Boar, 99; is 
hostile to the Four Propositions, 33; 
appeals to Fairfax to secure him a per* 
Hunal treaty, id , ; thinks it easy to es* 
cajpe^ 3* \ applies to the Scottish com* 
mtssiO’ ers, 37 ; d.'*cides to accept the 
Scottish terms, 38 : agrees to the En- 
gagement, and rejects the Four Bills, 
4t : his characier compared with that of 
Charles 11., 4a; his contradictory pro- 
mises ah mt toleration, 43 : his prospect 
of securing popular support, 45 ; fails to 
eflect his escape, 4*1 : is secured by 
Hammond, 49 ; is virtually a prisoner, 
iS. ; motion for the impeachment of, 50 ; 
vote of no addresses to, 51, 53 ; reduc- 
tion in the number of the attendants of, 
59 ; urged by the Hamilton party to 
make fmh concessions to the Presby- 
terians, 88 : plot for the escape of, qz ; 
prevents Hammond from seizing h's 
papers, 92 : failure of his attei^t to 
escape, 94 ; the Independents offer to 
restore, 95: fresh appeal o^ the Inde- 
pendents to, 96; alleged offer of the 
Independents to treat on the basis of 
77u Heads of the Froposais with, 124 ; 
proposal of the Commons to treat with, 
I'jo ; again prepares to escape, 131 *, his 

f tlaii discovered and frustrated, ib , : re- 
uses to be bound by the manifesto of 
the Scots, 172; removed to Ne'>pirt, 
914; stipulates that none of his conces- 
sions shall be valid until a complete 
understanding is arrived at, >3. ; urged 
by Holies and Grimston not to waste 
time, and by Vane to grant toleration, 
217 ; answers a demand for the estab- 
lishment of Presbyterianism, ib. \ his 
character as a controversialist, 218 ; de- 
fends episcopacy, 219 ; plans his escape, 
920 ; oners to grant limited episcopacy, 
222 ; continues anxious to escape, 223 ; 
orders Ormond to disobey commands 
not sent by the queen, 225 ; gives . n 
e\-asive answer to a demand that he 
shall disavow Ormond, ib, ; exrected to 
stir up another war, 226; petitions fir 
jiisti e against, ib. ; demand of the Army 
Remonstrance for justice against, 235 ; 
again prepares to e cape, 94a ; re'ects a 
fresh overture from the, aniiy, 244 ; 
pretends to satisfy Parliament about 
Ormondf 247 : left by the parliamentary 
commiss oners, ib, ; his removal to Hurst 
C'Astle ordered, 256 ; Cubbet and Merry- 
man directed to remove, 957 ; is wamM 
of an intention to carry him off, ib. ; 
refuses to attempt to escape, 258 : car- 
ried off from Newport, 959; his im- 
prisonment at Hurst Castle, a5o; his 
lina answer *rom Ne • port discussed in 
tie House of Com'**on<, 265 : his treat- 
ment at Hurst Cas le, 278 ; '^rari assas- 
linuiou, 97s: removed from Hum 
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Castle, i3. ; arrivea at WIndMr, ale; 
rHectt a final overture from the army, 
: first ordinance for the trial of, 288 ; 
Act passed by the Commoqi for the 
trial nf, 990 : question rai>edlff merely 
deposing, 296; brought to St. James's, 
and to Cotton House, 997 ; Drought 
before the High Court of justice, 299 : 
questions the authority of the lourc, 
300 ; brought a second time before the 
court, 30Z ; brought a third time before 
the court, 303 ; intention to sentence as 
contumacious, ib, ; the court hears evi- 
dence against, 305 ; the death warrant 
0^1 309f ; brought to the bar to be 

sentenced, 31 z : sentenced to death, 
312 ; forcibly removed, 313 ; removed 
to Whitehall, and afterwards to St. 
James's, 314 ; takes leave of -his two 
youngest chil !reii, 3Z9 ; conducted to 
Wl i.chall, 320 : steps upon the scaffold, 
32 z ; last speech of, 392 ; execution cif, 
32 \ ; funer/tl of, 324 ; cha acter given in 
liiktm Basiliki to, 325 ; defects in the 
chara:ter of, 326 ; story of Cromwell's 
visit to the body of, 329 
Charles, Prince of Wales, pleads for th« 
life of Colonel Fei ding, 1. Z30 : seizure 
cf the revenue of, 244; proposed mar- 
ri ge of, with a daughter of the PrinM 
of Orange, 328, 348 : sent to Bristol, ii. 
z8i ; arrives at Bristol, 182 ; Goring re- 
fu»es obedic^ to, 108; arrives at 
Bridgwater md attempts to^ raise an 
arm> , 205 ; receives instructions from 
his .'ather, 261 ; suggests proposals of 
peace to Fairfax, 338 ; is ordered to go 
tu France, ^7; ordered a second time 
to go to France, iii. z8 . prouosed 
declarat on against, 43 ; propo-»al for 
bi^ ma riage to the Great Mademoiselle, 
44; with his irmy at Tavistock, 59; 
falls back on Launceston, ib , ; retreats 
to Tiuro, 66; a plot to cany off, 67: 
takes lefuge in the Scilly isles, ib. ; 
goes to Je sey, zzo; his father directs 
hi> removal from Jer ey, iiz ; reported 
intention of Digby to carry to Irelmd, 
ZZ3 ; attempt to remove from Jersey, 
rz8; embarks for France, iig; pro- 
posal to phee him in command of a new 
army in England, Z76 ; courts the Great 
Mademoiselle, 2^8 ; first illegitimate son 
o , ib. : invited to Scotland, 978, 309 ; 
Ar.yles ggests that he should comD to 
Scotland, 359 ; attempt of Cromwell to 
substitute for his father, iv. 56; revival 
of the plan for placing on the throne, 85 ; 
his journey to Calais decided on, 87 ; hw 
offer to come to Scotland carried by 
Sir W. Fleminv, 92 ; nvited to Ireland, 
109; is formally invited to Soo Ian*', 
193 ; impersonated at Sandwich, 133 ; 
lets out for Holland, 154; the Scots 
informed of the terms on which he 
is willing to come to Scot'and. 166; 
grrivei in HsUand, 170 ; divibioii> in the 
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council o', 0. ; b mi n dwbintioa and 
iftiU lo Yarmouth, i9i; arrives tn the 
Doeros, ; seUes London merchant- 
men, 173 ; declaration of the Hon-e of 
Commons ^^inst, ; accepts Lauder- 
dale 8 conditions, 195 ; talk in London 
of raUing an army for, zo6 ; fails to in- 
duce the sailors of his fleet to go to 
Holland, azo; his fleet blockade at 
Helvoetsluys, aa4 ; arrangements for his 
winteting ac Jersey, ; sends to the 
House of Commons a blank sheet to be 
filled with conditions on which his 
father's life may be spared, .3*6 _ . 

Charles 111., Duke of Lorraine, see Duke 
of Lorraine 

Charles Le«iS| Elector Palatine, see 
£ ectpr Pala me 

Cheapside Cioss, destr<'Ction o^ i. 138 

Ctiei'Uey, John, accompanies Lauderdale 
to Woburn, iii. 34a; stopped at New- 
ca*tl«i 355 

Chelmsford, attempt to disband Fairfax's 
regiment at, iii. 263; seizure of the 
county committee at, iv. 146; trained 
bandi join the royalists at, 147 

Cheltenham, Eisex drives the royalists 
o it of, i. ao6 

Chepstow, taken by Waller, i. 104 ; taken 
by Morgan, it. 3^6 ; surrender of, iv. 145 

Cheriton, battle of, i. 323 ; results of the 
battle of, 327 

Cherwell, the, Essex attemp s to cross, 

Cheshire, Brereton’s success in, i. 88; 
struggle between Byron and Brereton 
in, (6. ; Rupert and Brereton in, ii. 25 ; 
expected loyalist rising in, iy. 91 ^ 

Ches er, occupied by the king, i. 25 ; 
Rupert’s arrival at, 316 ; Brereton raises 
the sien of, ii. 214; attacked by 
Michael Jones, ^44; Lha les watches 
a sally of Lord Lichfield from the walls 
of, 345 ; proposal to relieve, 347 ; block- 
aded, iii. 22 ; danger of, 41 ; the Supreme 
Council ofiers to relieve, 49 ; surrender 


of, 53 

Chewton Mendip, Waller diiven back at, 


i. 167 

CheynelL Francu, charflee Chillingworth 
wiih Socinianism, i. 382; his conduct 
at Chillingwortti's funeral, 383 . nature 
of his controversy with Chilliitgaonta, 
364; one of t e visitors ot the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, iii. 3x3 
Chirhester, taken by Waller, L 78 
Chi .ley, Mrs. Catherine, argues that 
kings oi^ht not to interfere with con- 
science, i. 2B6 

Childerley, Charles's stay at, iii. 884 
Chillingworth, William, shows engineer, 
ing wll at the siege of Gloucester, i. 
805 : preaches on publicans and pYasi- 
sees, sSi . taken prisoner at Arunde4 
aSs; his controversy with Cheynell, 
id . : death and luneral of, 283 ; inwwm- 
pkttsnaas of the views of, 385 


Chirk Castle arrival of Charici at,iL 343 : 
surrender of, iii. X39 

Cholmley, Sir Hugh, deserta the pertk- 
mentary cauae, i. 105 ; loses aori retakes 
Scarborough, id. ; defonds Scarborough 
Castle, u. •>3 

Christchurch, ocenpied by Waller, ^ 330 
Christian IV., King ot Dmimark, nagoti 1- 
tion with, i. 39 ; money sent 10 Charles 
by, 64 : propomd cession of Orkney and 
Shetland to, X40 

Christmas Day, riot at Canterbury on, iv. 

4S : riot in London on, 46 
Chudleigh, James, Capuin, drives back 
Hopton from Sourton Down, L zsx ; 
attempts to rally the parliamentary fiMt 
at Stratton, 138 ; joins the royalists, X39 
Chudleigh, Sir George, resigns his com- 
ini'.-ion, i. 16a 

Cirencester, taken and sacked by the 
royalists, i. 86 ; surprised by Esmx, ao8 
Civil War, the, causes favo ring the out- 
break of, i. X ; influence of relijipous 
disputes on, 4, «r. x ; is not a war of 
classes, xx ; expected to be short. X5 
Clanranald, the Macdonaids of, their 
charge at Kilsyth, ii. 398 
Cla ricarde, X635 (Ulick de Burgh), ap- 
pointed a commissioner to ranter with 
the confederate Catholics, i. zso; re- 
ceives money from Rinuccini, iii. X53 ; 
accompanies Ormond to Kilkenny, xS9 ; 
rarries on a negotiation with Preston, 
iv. 102 ; takes part with the Supreme 
Coui cil, iv. x6j 

Clans, the Highland, character of, ii. 137 
Clare, se ond Earl of, 1637 Holies), 
is anxious for peace, L X45 ; de-erts 
Parliament, 199 ; hu recfpt on by 
Charles, 201 

Clarendon's * History of the Rebellion, 
its comments on the first battle of New- 
buty, i. 2» ; criticism on, iii. xax 
Clavenng, Colonel, commands the royal 
ists in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
«• 4 

Cle^y, treatment of the deluquent, 
iii. X99; popular feeling about the 
Puritan, 303 

Cleveland, £a 1 of, 1623 (Thomas Went- 
worth), takes part in t m hattte of 
Cropredy Bri ge>^i- 363 ; fail- to hinder 
the escape 01 Essex's horie, it s6; 
charge and capture o , sx 
Clonmel, the proclania ion of Ormond's 
peace prevented at, iii. 157: Ormond 
shut out from, X59 

Clotworthy, Sir John, produces in the 
House a copy of the soldiers' petitiou, 
iii. 237 ; arrest of, iv. 275 : see Eleven 
Members, the 

Clubmen, the, resist plundering, ii. 264; 
send a deputation to Fairfax, ate : are 
routed near Lyme, id.; satisM in 
Someriet by Fairfax, 873 ; their p o- 
oe dings in Dorset, 303; dtftilod at 
HamLiadon Hill, 306 
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Cobbet| Ralph, Liei tenant-Colonel, o-* 
derad to remove the king to Hurst 

' Castle, iv. 257 ; secures good treatment 
for Charles at Hurst Ca«tle, a6o ; con- 
ducts Charles from Hurst Ca-tle, 279 

Cochrane, Sir John, his mission to JJen- 
mark, i. 39 

Colchester, riots at, i. xa; Lucas per- 
suades the^ royalists to march to, iv. 
X49 : royalist army admitted into, tb . ; 
state of the defences of, 151 . fight 
before the walls o'*, x 3 . ; Barkstead 
driven out of, 152 ; beginning of the 
siege of, 153 ; Langdale hopes to relieve, 
x8x ; completion of the circumvallation 
of, 197 : progress of the siege of, 198 ; 
surrender of, aoz ; execution of Lucas 
and ^ Lisle at, 203 : treatment of tlie 
arrison of ao6; treatment of the in- 
abitants ot, 207 

Coleraine, stirprisi^ by Monk, iv. 229 

Colnbrook, Charles arrives at, i. 56 ; Fair- 
fax’s head-quarters .<t, iii. 339 

Commission of array for London, sent by 
Charles, i. zxz ; brought to London and 
discovered, 148 

Commissioners to Scotland, see Scotl.<nd, 
Commissioners of the English Parlia- 
ment to 

Commissioners with the Scottish army, 
see Scottish Army 

Committee for compounding, established 
at Goldsmiths' Hall iii. 198 

Committee for plundeied ministers, iii. 
*99 

Cbmmittee of Both Kingdoms, its origin 
in a prop(»al to fo'm a committee to 
consult with the Scots, i. 304 ; firs.t 
appointment^ of, 306: compaied with a 
modern cabinet, 307 ; distrusts Essex. 
338 ; authorised to negotiate, 3dx ; re- 
^pointed, 343 ; orders Essex to besiege 
Oxford, 35s ; defies the House of Lords, 

ih. \ its orders disobeyed by Essex, ib . ; 
sends recruits to Manchester’s army, ii. 
22 ; urjges Manchester to send horse into 
Cheshire, 25 ; gathers men to meet the 
king, after Essex’s surrender, 37 ; urges 
Essex and Manchester to advance, 39 ; 
puts the command of the army in com- 
mission, 42 ; ordered to draw up a 
scheme for a New Model of the Army, 

ii. 70 ; draws up a scheme for the New 
Model, ZX7 ; attack on Cromwell by the 

‘ peers who were members of, 148 ; sends 
troops against Rupert, 185 ; orders the 
impressment of soldiers for the New 
Model Army, 19 < : proposes to sell the 
Duke of Buckingham s pictures, 197 ; 
retains in its hands the manajgement of 
Fairfax's army, 207 ; orders him to send 
a detachment to Taunton, ib . ; lays 
down a plan of campaign, 2x1 1 its 
probable motives in sending Fairfax 
against Oxford, 2x2 ; failure of the plan 
of, 2x4 : orders Fairfax to abandon the 
■aege of Oxftird, 236 ; dissolved, iv. 52 
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Committee of Dangers, tu Scotland, Codip 
mittee of Dangers in 

Cqnuaittee of Derby House, constituted, 
iv. K2 ; receives information of a plot 
for the king’s escape, 92 ; alarmed at the 
journey of the Pnnee of Wales to H ol- 
land, 154; becomes acqu.ainted with 
Holland s designs, 157 ; takes measures 
to suppress a rising, ib. ; asks Fairfax 
for a troop of horse to serve against 
Holland, 158 ; takes precautions against 
a rising in the City, x6i; scolds the 
Lord Mayor, 162 ; warns Hammond 
that the king is planning an escape 
242 

Committee of Fstates, see Scotland, Com- 
mittee of Estates of 

Committee of Safety, Lady Daubigny and 
Lady S. Murray examined by, 1 . 158; 
receives information against Hotham, 
x6o; is informed of Ogle’s plot, 265; 
receives information of Brooke's plot, 
270 

Committee of Safety, the new, appointed 
to take measures of defence against the 
army, iii. 291 ; activity of, 293 ; objec- 
tion in the City to the proce^ings of, 
29B ; reconstituted by the Presbyterians, 
339 

Committee for advance of money, the, 
attack on, i. 74 

Committee for Irish affairs, sends a 
dei>utati<^n to Saffron Walden, iii. 223 ; 
orders the ren^val of artillery from 
Oxford, 264 ; authorised to raise horse 
and foot, 291 

Committee of Lords and Commons on 
sequestrations, iv. 71 

Committees, the County, their acti n 
illustrated by the J on^et committee- 
book, iii. 200 ; their management of t' e 
Church, 202; suhordinattd in seques- 
trations to a Committee of Lords and 
Commons, iv. 71 

Common Prayer Book, toleration to be 
refu^ed to those v ho use, iii. 377 

Commons, the Hou-e of. Southampton 
and Culpeuper at the bar of, i. X4 ; 
proposes to abolis'n episcopacy, xq ; 
orders the burning of^ disloj-al pam- 
phlets, 34 : peace party in, 53 ; consents 
to open a negotiation with the king, 
54; offers to entertain Scottish volun- 
teers, 76; consents to the peace pro- 
posals of the Lords, 8x ; refuses to 
entertain Pym’s proposal for a league 
with Scotland, 82 ; discu ses the terms 
of negotiation, 91 ; sends a com- 
mittee to Dublin, 1x9; reso'ves to 
open communications with Scotland, 
133; sends money to Essex, 134; 
blames Essex, 156; is alarmed at the 
di'^covery of Montrose's plot for an 
Irish invasion of Scotland, 17B ; at- 
tentpts to bring about a gcod under- 
standing between Essex ard Waller, 
183 ; resolves to consider the peace 
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prorosltions of the Lords, 184 ; threat- 
ened by a mob, tSs ; rejects the peace 
propositions, z86 ; attacked by a mob 
of women, ib , ; gives reasons for re- 
jecting the peace propositions, 187 ; 
amends the Covenant, 233 ; takes the 
Covenant, 235 ; votes the increa e of 
Essex’s army, 252 ; Brooke's plot de- 
nounced to, 270; carries against the 
Lords its scheme for a Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, 305, 306 : its attitude 
towards a proposed Dutch mediation, 
329 ; its conflict with the Lords, 342 ; 
tnanks Kssex, ii. 28 ; blames Middleton, 
29 ; debate on ordination in, tb. ; 
Ao. ommudation Order of, ; thanks 
Cromwell, 30 ; asks the Assembly to 
prepare a Directory, 75 ; {Appoints 
a committee to examine Cromwell's 
charge against Manch ster, 83 : ap- 
points a committee to ( oiisider whether 
ns privileges have not been broken 
by the Lords, 89 ; discusses the hrst 
Self-denying Ordinance, 92 ; brings 
charges against Laud, 100 ; brings in 
an ordinance for Lauds attainder, 106 ; 
tries to intimidate the Lords into pass- 
ing the Self-denying Ord nance, 116 ; 
sends the ordinance for the Ntw Model 
to the Lord-i, 120 ; opposes the Lords 
and the Scots on the prelinjinaries of 
the 'I'reaty of Uxbridge, 123 : o ders 
the preparation of a second Self-denyiiU 
Ordinant e, x86 ; sends to the i<ords a 
list of officers for the New Model At mv, 
187 ; thanks the Iwords, ib , ; appoints 
Cromwell lieuienant-gen«'ral, 238 \ sup- 
presses CromweH's plea for liberty 
of conscien e, 252 ; resolves to i->sue 
new writs, 335 ; negotiates with Lou- 
doun^ about the withdrawal of ihe 
Scotti-h army, 340 . invites Leven to 
besiege Newark, iii 2 ; finds fault with 
the Scots, 3 : rejects the claims of 
the Assembly to decide on exclusion 
from comiiiuiiion, 6 ; approves the 
re ival of Croinwell's Accommodation 
Order, xo; denounces Glamori^an’s 
treaty, 42 ; supports the Comniitiee 
of Both Kingdoms against the bcots, 
45 ; election of recruiters 10, 77 ; 

takes offence at the City petition on 
excommunication, 79 ; is recon< iled 
with the City, 84; orders the papers 
of the Scottish commissioners to be 
burnt, 93 ; issues a manifesto on its 
intention to settle^ Church and Sta'e, 
ib, ; votes a petition of the Assembly 
of Divines a breach of priviKge, and 
puts questions to the Assembly, 94 ; 
thanks Cromwrell, 95 : wishes to place 
the king in Warwick Castle, zo^ ; agrees 
to place the power of suspending irom 
communion in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of both Houses, tb. ; declares 
that the Scottish a my is no longer 
needed, xo6; hostility towards the 
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Scots in, Z12 ; orders the election of 
elders in London, X26 ; votes money to 
pay off the Scottish army, x^B ; votes 
that the king ought to be disposed of 
by the Rouses, X44 ; disbands Massey's 
regiments in spite of the opposition of 
the Lords, 147 ; claims for the English 
Parliament the right to dispose of 
the king, 179 ; makes arrangements for 
the departure of the Scots, zBo ; votes 
that the king shall go to Holinby 
House, 184 ; objects to consult the Scots 
on the disposal of the king, 18^; the 
Presbyterians regain the majority in, 
186 ; orders the king's communion plate 
to be made into a dinner service, 
2x5: Presbyterian majority in, 216; 
resolves to continue the assessment 
for the army, 221 ; orders the suppres- 
sion of the soltiiers’ petition, 227 ; sends 
for certain officers, 228 ; adopts a de- 
claration against the army, 229 ; has no 
intention uf paying ihe soldiers' arrears, 
rb. : resolves to send the Newcastle 
propositions again to the king, 242; 
refuses to allow the vindication of the 
officers to be read, zb. ; calls three 
Agitators to the bar, 245 ; sends Crom- 
well and three other officers to quiet 
the army, ib. ; otders Fairfax to return 
to head-quarters, 253 ; heats Cromwell's 
report, and attempts to corxiliate the 
army, 258 ; reception of the news of 
Joyce's proceedings at Holmby in, 
276 ; expunges from its journals its 
declaration against the army, 277 ; 
beset by a mob of Reformadoes, 285; 
orders that tlie volunteers for ^ Ireland 
shall be qu irtered at Worcester, tb , ; 
makes ovirtures to the City, 291; 
take s measures for raising an army in 
Loudon, zb. ; rejects the constitutional 
proposals of 7 Ar Deefaraiion of the 
Army^ yyz\ gives way to the army, 
304 ; withdrawal of the el ven memirers 
from, ib. \ asks the army to name its 
low est terms, 303 ; Pi esbyterian ma- 
jority in, 306 ; summons the king’s 
chaplains to the bar, 307; restores the 
old militia committee and denounces 
the Solemn Engagement 0/ ihe City^ 
335 \ reverses its decision under the 
rcssure of a mob, and invites the 
tiu to London, 337 ; secession of the 
Independents from, 339 ; reversal of 
recent Independent legislation in, ib . ; 
return of the seceding members to, 
^45 ; difficulties of the Independents 
in, 347 ; recovery of the Presbyterian 
majority in, ib. ; the Agitators call for 
a purge of, 348 ; threatened ^ Crom- 
well with military intervention, 350 ; 
yields in consequence^ of Crohiwml's 
threat^ 351 ; talk of imprisoning the 
king in, 366; proposed vote ol No 
Addresses rejected in, 367 ; impeaches 
the Lord Mayor and five aldermeni 
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369; dbcuaies the Lordi* icheme for 
the Mttlement of religion, 376 : votes 
that the king is oblifisd to assent to 
laws, iv. 9; takes offence at a letter 
ftom the Scottish commissioners, xo; 
hesitates to convert the four propositions 
into bills, 33 : proceeds with the four 
bills, 36; votes for Rainsborougirs ap* 

K iintment as vice*admiral, 44 ; instructs 
ainsboro igh to command the ships 
in the Solent, 50 ; vote of No Addresses 
carried in, ex ; asks Fairfax to send 
soldiers to Whitehall and the Mews, 
53; amends the confession of faith, 
to ; alleged corruption in, 70 ; bribery 
in, 76, 77 ; resolves to strengthen 
the fortifications of Newcastle, and to 
conmder the settlement of the kingdom, 
XX4 ; resolves that King, Lords, and 
Commons shall be reuined, and that 
the Hampton Court propositions shall 
be the basis of a settlement, zx6 ; m kes 
concessions to the City, 125, 130 ; offers 
to treat w th the king if he will first 
accept three propos' lions, 168 ; aban- 
dons the imp^hment of the alder- 
men and of tne survivors of the eleven 
niembers, r43; gives no support to a 
request for bringing the king to 
London, X58 ; insists on presenting 
three propositions to the king as a 
preli iiina^ to the negotiations, 159 ; 
treats the Scots as enemies, and insists 
on the three propositions, z68; pub- 
lishes a declaration against the Scots, 
ib . ; makes a com<ironiise with the 
Lords on the three propositions, 171 ; 
obtains the consent of ihe Lords to 
hxing upon the Isle of Wight as the 
place for the treaty with the king, 
X7a; accepts the king’s stipu'ation 
that none of his concessions at New- 
port shall be valid unless a complete 
understanding is arrived^ at, 315; 
rejects the king s offer on limited epis- 
copacy, aao; The Remonstmnee of 
the Army present* d to, 345 ; postpones 
the consideration of the Kemonscrance, 
346 ; proposed forcible dissolution of, 
36 x ; adjourns the debate on The Re- 
monstrance of the Army, 363 ; tries to 
appease the army and discu-ses the 
king's final answer from Newport, 365 ; 
repudiates the removal of the king to 
Hurst Castle, tb , ; declares the king's 
answers to be a pound of settlement, 
and appoints a committee to confer 
with Fairfax, 366; views of Ireton 
and the Levellers on the dissolution of, 
3^; the republican members object 
to a dissolution of, ib . ; a m* eting at 
Whitehall discusses the advisability 
of dissolving or purging, 369; Pridea 
purge of, 370; remonstrates against 
the impr sonment of its members, 
ib.j demands of the Council of 
Oflioers on, njs; directs ^hat tbs 
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c'emsnds of the Council of OfBesio 
shall be oonsiderei, 97a ; weakimss pC, 
373; thinness of the attendusoe in, 

374 ; re-expels the survivors of the 
eleven memwrs, revokes the vote of 
No Addresses, and annuls other votc^, 
ib. : votes a protesution of the 
excluded members to be scandalous, 

375 ; appoints a committee to consider 
how to proceed ag. iiist the king, 864 ; 
passes an ordinance lor the kinga trial, 
388 { rejects a requent from the ipieen 
to visit her husband, and reads twice a 
new ordinance appoiniing a high court 
of justice, 889 ; claims supreme power 
without the consent of king or House 
of Loids, 290; the Council of Officers 
votes for an early dissolution of, ^91 ; 
breaks off* communications with the 
House of Lords, and orders the making 
of a new great seal, 394 

Commni ion, the, arrangements for sus- 
pension from, iii. 77 ; City petition on, 
78 ; examination betore the reception 
of, iv. 73 

Communion plate, the king's, melted, iii. 
ai 5 . . 

Comijositions. the royalists', beginning 
of, i. 30X ; increase of, ii. 34 ; large num- 
bers submitting to, 114 ; estimate of, iii. 
Z94 ; parliamentary leeling about, X97 ; 
gradual exten ion of, 297, 108 ; arrange- 
ments of The Hearn 0/ the Profosais 
for moderatisg. 333 

Compton, Sir V^uiam, left by Norwich at 
Bow Kiidge, iv. 247 

Confederate Catholics, the Irish, organisa- 
tion 01, i. X17 ; opening of negotiations 
with, X 38 ; their remonstrance of 
grievances, ib. ; ask lor a free Parlia- 
ment, 230 ; their agents at Oxford, 334, 
347 fight Mo.iro in Ulster, ii. xba ; 
parties amongst, 163; send agents to 
re-open regotiations with Ormond, iii. 
30 ; Glamorgan’s treaty with, 33 ; 
a-ked to a cept Sir K. JJigby’s 
81 tides, 5x ; failu e of their generals 
to take Dublin, 387 ; under Rinuedni’s 
influence^ iv. xoa ; revolt against 
Rinuccini, 109. 

Confederal - Catholics, General Assembly 
of, proi-osal to summon, i. 313 ; meets at 
Kilkenny, 117 ; remodels the Supreme 
Council, ib. ; sends a petition to the 
king, Z19 ; condemns the peace with 
Ormond, iv. 303 ; sends commissioners 
to France, 109 

Confederate Catho'ics, Supreme Council 
of, see Supreme Coi ncil 

Confession of Faith, a, presented by the 
Assembly and considers by the Com 
mons, iv. 56 

Constable, Sir William, sent into the 
North Riding, i. 31 ; 

Cofistant pay, impoitance of. iL 193 

*Coi»tanc Warwick, the, earned by 
Batun to the Prince of Wales, iv. X74 
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CottvmtioD of Estates, the Scottidi, tti 
Sootland, Convention of Estates of 

Conway, surrender of the castle of, iiL 
>39 

Conway, second Viscount, 1630 (Edward 
Conway), remains at Westminster to 
support the king, i. 145; organises 
Waller’s plot. 147 ; denounced by 
Waller, 156 ; liberated, 158 : deserts to 
trie king, X99 

Conyers, Sir John, gives up the lieute- 
nantsxip of the Tower, i. z8o 

Cook, John, solicitor of the Common* 
w’calth, reads the charge against the king, 
iv i99 

Cooke, Edward, Captain, suspects that 
Charles is to be carried off fram New- 
port, iv. 257 ; urges Charles to escape, 258 

Craper, Sir Anthony Ashley, early life of, 
ii. 94 : joins the king, and afterwar ‘S 
goes over to the Parliament, 95 ; com- 
mands the forces of Dorset, 9b ; tries to 
bum the garrison of Abbotsbury, 97 : 
accompanies Hulbora to the relief of 
Taun.on, ib. 

Copley, Lionel, commi sary, takes jiart in 
the ^efeat of Digby at Sherburn, li. 370 ; 
receives an overture from Marten, iv. 
86 . arrested, 27s 

Corfe Castle, Sir W. Erie abandons the 
sitgeof, i. 193 

Corkbush Field, proposed rendezvous at, 
iv. 22 ; Cromwed suppresses a m itiny 
At, 23 

Cornish le\ies, the enlistment of, i. 69; 
their conduct at Stratton, X38 ; abstain 
from plundering, 167 ; nisiin^ubih them- 
selves at Lansdown, 170 ; defend 
Devizes, 173; complete the destruction 
of Waller’s army on Roundway Down, 
17 1; resolve to return home, 195 

Cornwall, declaies lor the king, i. 38 ; 
struggle between Hopton and the 
parliamentarians in, 68 ; rabies round 
Hopton, 85 ; resolution of Essex to 
enter, ii. 10; camp.«i.n of Charles and 
Essex in, X3 xB ; entered by Fairfax, iii. 
66 ; submits to Fairfax, 69 ; suppresdon 
of royalist insui gents in, iv. 145 ; dis- 
affe tion to Par'iinierit in, 174 

Corruption in Parliament, charges of, iv. 
70, 76 

Cottington, Lord, 163X (Francis Cotting- 
ton), madr lord treasures-, i. 246 

Cotton House, the High Court of Justice 
orders thst Charles shall be lodged .it, 
iv. 295 ; arrival of the king a^. 297 ; tl e 
king removed to bt. Jamesa Palaee 
from, 3.8 

Council of Officers, the, meets at St. 
Albans, and discusses Ireton’s draft of 
'Jhe Remofutrance of tkt Army^ iv. 
236 : resolves to make a fresh overture 
toChailes, 237, 238 ; adopts The Rnnon^ 
etrance of the A rmy. 245 ; sends Ewer to 
bupersede Hammiaid, 255 ; orders Ewer 
■to remove Cbarles to Hurst Castle. 136 ; 
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mahee chtee demands npon the Cem* 
mons, and, after announcing that the 
anny will enter London, iesuee a declara- 
tion in the name of the army, 263; 
makes demftnds upon the Commons 
after Pride’s purge, a7x ; discusses the 
dra t of the Amement of the People 
presen ed by Lflbume’s committee, 377 ; 
votes that the king bhall be brought to 
Windsor, 378; takes into congelation 
the dispasal of the king, 280 ; rejects a 
proposal to put the king to death. a8i ; 
curders that the king’s state ^11 be cut 
off, 386 ; again discusses tbe Agreement 
of the People, tnd votes for fixing a 
date for the dissolution of Farliam nt, 

- 291 ; completes the Agreement of the 
People in a new form, 295 ; listens to 
Elizabeth Pool, 296 

Council of State, a, ijropo*>ed in The Heads 
of the Proposals^ iii. 33 x 

Council of the army, the, proposed com- 
position of, iii. 281 ; ti e offers of Parlia- 
ment referred to. 287 ; designs of, ib, ; 
Issues a political programme entitled 
llu Declaration of the Army ^ 293; 
insists on Parliament’s giving way, 303 : 
The Heads of the Proposals discussed 
l>yi 339 ! supports the Agitators’ petition 
for a purge 01 the House, 350 ; supports 
Cromwell in his attempt to come to an 
understanding with the kine[. 363 ; asks 
Parliament to draw up bills for the 
king’s a.ssent, 365 ; summoned to dis- 
cuss new overtures to the king, 371 ; 
drops the idea of negotiating with the 
hi g, 373 ; holds a discussion on The 
Case of the ArmVy 382 ; asked by Crom- 
well to review the engagements of the 
army, 384 ; considers tbe Agreement of 
the People y j86 ; discussion on manhood 
suffrage in, 388 ; appoints a comndttee 
to coi sider the Agreement of the People ^ 
390; constitutional proposals of the 
committee of, ib, ; statements as to 
answers to prayer in, iv. 2 ; debate on 
the king's guilt in, 5 ; further constitu- 
tional proposals of the committee O', 7 ; 
dismisses officers and Agitators to their 
reg ments, and app> ints m new committee 
to consider the Agreement of the People, 
Z3 ; prep ires a manife-to to the soluien, 
33; a^ks for Kamsborough’s appoint- 
ment as vice- dmiial, 44; auppems the 
vote of No Ad Presses, 52 : said to have 
voted that neither the king nor hU 
poster! y should reign, 125 

Council of war, the, of the New Model 
Army, recommends Fairfax to fallow the 
king, ii. 337 ; re ommends the appmnt- 
mrnt of Cromwell as lieutenant-gene al, 
ib. ; reprimands some Agiiaton for 
meeting at St. Albans, iv. xv ) ; orders 
Cromwell into South Wales, 118 

County Committees, see Committeea, the 
County 

Court-martial, a, condemna Tompkins and 
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. Chftloner, i. 157* condemns Fiennes, 
x8o : condemns Sir A. Carew, ii 103 ; 
condemns the two Hothams, tc^ 
Courtrai, taken by the French, iii. 169 
Covenant, the Parliamentary, i. 149 
Covenant, the Solemn League and, pre* 
ared by Henderson, i. 239 ; amended 
y Vancj 230 ; accepted by the Scottish 
Convention of Estates, 231 ; amended 
by the Assembly of L>ivines, 232 ; ac* 
cepted, with amendments, by the House 
of Commons, 233; further amended by the 
Ixirds, 234 ; taken by the Comm ms and 
the Asscnibly, 235 ; taken by the Lords, 
244 ; reaction against, 261 ; proposed peti- 
tion against, 264 ; imposed by ordinance 
on all men over eighteen, 301 ; the 
Commons allow military employment to 
those who refuse to take, ii. 92 ; the 
Commons give way and require officers 
and soldiers of the New Model to take, 
xa6 ; required in practice of the officers 
only, X94 ; the House of Commons 
reserves to Parliament the exposition of, 
iii. 94 ; Charles pressed to sign, 1x4 ; 
the Lords order Fairfax's soldiers to 
take, 184 ; re«4uired of delinquents com- 
pounding, 198 ; most of Hamilton s 
English officers refuse to take, 156 
Cradock, Walter, Dr., preaches in Welsh 
to the prisoners from Naseby, ii. 257 
Cranford, James^ committed to the lower 
and liberated, li. 335 

Crawford, Earl of, 1631 (Ludovick Lind- 
say), capture of ammunition from, i. 17) ; 
surprised by Waller at Alton, 2S4 ; libera- 
tion of, ii. 349 ; appointed to command 
Montrose’s cavalry, 350 ; fights at Philip- 
haugh, 355 ; allowed by Middleton to 
leave Scotland, iii. 143 ; proposes that 
Montrose shall again take the field, 172 
Crawford and Lindsay, Earl of, 1^44 
Oohn Lindsay) advances against Mont- 
rose, ii. 278 ; retreats before jVfontrose, 
279 ; separates from llaillie, 280 ; keeps 
the field, 291 ; opposed to Montrose at 
Kilsyth, 297 ; his projected duel with 
Argyle stopped, iv. 90 
Crawford, Lawrence, his reception at 
Cambridge, i. 303 ; arrests Lieutenant 
Packer, 3x1 ; Incomes major-general in 
Manchester's army, ib. ; Cromwell re- 
monstrates with, 3x2 ; conduct of. at the 
siege of York, 370 : commands Man- 
chester's foot at Marston Moor, 376 ; Ills 
conduct at Marston Moox, 378, 381 ; 
reduces Sheffield, ii. 31, » i ; hostility of 
Cromwell to, 27 ; urges Manchester to 
attack at Newbury, 49 ; bad conduct of 
his men in Pucks, 178 
Crediton, Cromwell joins Fairfax at, iL 
366 

Crew, John, moves for a committee to 
treat with the Scots, i. 304; placed on 
b the council in command of the armies, 
* ii. 42 J his opinion of the Treaty of New- 

..pQKii IV. 853, ^ • 
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Crisp, Sir Nicholas, escapes to Oxford, L 
84 ; a commission of array addiessed 
to, XXX ; hia connections with Ogle, 
264 

Crofts, Sir William, killed at Stokesay, ii. 
95 Q 

Cromwell, Bridget, married to Ireton, iii. 
X09 

Cromwell, Oliver, converses with Hampden 
on the compnsit on of the army, i. 40 ; 
his conduct at Edgehill, 47 ; his services 
in the eastern counties, X42 ; urges 
an attack on Newark, ib, ; defeats 
the royali^ts in a skirmish near Gran- 
tham, X43 ; in straits for money, 144 ; 
hopes to rescue^ the Fairfaxes, 159; 
signs a letter giving reasons for not 
helping them, ib. ; procures the arrest 
of Hotham, x6o ; takes Hu'ghiev House, 
X89 ; defeats Cavendish at Gainsborough, 
X90 ; retreats before Newcastle, ib. ; 
abandons Gainsborough, and calls on 
the couniry to rise against Newcastle, 
X9X ; sent into Lincolnshire, 230 : throws 
supplies into Hull, 240 ; meets Fairfax 
and Willoughby at Boston, ib. ; takes 
part in Winceby fight, 24X ; postpones 
taking the covenant, 262 ; breaks wood 
carvings at Cambridge, 302 ; brings 
charges against Willoughby of Parham, 
304 ; become^ a member of the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; stops 
the use of the^ Pruyer-book in Ely 
Cathedral, 30^1.13 tolerant for fighting 
purposes, 3x0 . signs the covenant, ib. ; 
appointed lieutenant-general in Man- 
chester's army, 31 1 ; takes Hillesden 
House, ib. ; icmonstratcs with Craw- 
ford, 3x2 ; hears of the death of his son 
Oliver, 314 ; probably agrees w'th 
Vane’s propo>al to df^pose Charles, 
368 ; commands Manchester’s horse 
at Marston Moor, 376 ; Rupert's mes- 
sage to him, ib. ; his conduct at Mar- 
Sion Moor, 377, ^ 378, 38 x ; name of 
Ironside given to, ii. x ; writes to Valen- 
tine Walton, on his son’s death, ib. ; 
does nut acknow ledge the merits of the 
^ots, 2 ; dissatisfied with Matichcater, 
3 ; his_ position in Manchester's army, 
20; his hostility to ihe Scots and^ to 
Manchester, 23; attacks the nobility, 
24 ; objects to Manchester’s inactivity, 
25 ; urges tlie dismissal of Crawford, 
27 ; abandons his charge against Craw- 
ford, 29 ; pro lose.s the Accommodation 
Order, 30; thanked by the House of 
Commons, ib. ; accused of being for 
liberty of all religions, 3X ; takes part in 
the flank inarch at Newbury. 46; effects 
nothing in the second battle of Ne«'- 
bury, 50; pushes on in pursuit of the 
hing, 53; concuis in a proposal to re- 
treat, 55 ; complains that Ids horses are 
worn out, 56 ; urges the impo* t nee of 
beating the king, 58 ; speaks with kind- 
ness u Manchester, w; complains of 
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the plight of the army, 6i ; his qualities 
as a statesman, 79 ; prepares a parlia* 
mentary atta' k against Manchester, 8a ; 
brings a charge against Manchester, 
8a ; countei ’Statement of Manchester 
gainst, 83 ; conference to consider the 
impeaLhment of, 86 ; criiici.ses Man* 
Chester’s charge against him, 88 ; pro* 
poses that officers shall waive their pri- 
vate interests, 90 ; h's relations with 
Tate, 91 ; aits as teller fur the appoint- 
ment O' Fairfax to the command of the 
New Moilel, 1x9 ; supports the advance 
of the Scuts, 120; opposes the nomina- 
tion (’f officers by the House-, 128 : good 
character of the soldiers of, 178 : ordered 
to join Wa'ler, ib . ; takes par^ in the 
surprise of Wiltshire horse near Devizes, 
*83 ; urges Lilburne to take^ the cove- 
nant, 195 ; his view on dihtinctiuns of 
rank, 196 : his raid round Oxford, 200 ; 
joins_ Fairfax at Newbury, 206; ordered 
to join Fairfax in investing OxAird, 212; 
takes part in the .sie«;e Oxford, 213; 
sent to secure the Isle of Kly, 231 ; the 
City requests that he may command the 
forces of the lilastern Association, 23^ ; 
the officers ask for his appointment as 
lieutenant-general, 237 ; puts the Die 
of Ely in a state of d lent e, and gathers 
volunteers in the Ka tern Association, 
238: appointed lieutenant-general by 
the Commons, ib. \ is received enthusi- 
astically by the army, 942 , ndvi>e:> tite 
drawing; back of the army at Nuseby, 
245; his sllcce.s^^ul charge, 248; attacks 
the king's in'antry, 249 ; pleads for 
liberty of conscience, 252 ; his lieutenant- 
generalship confirmed by the Lo:ds, 
254 ; pur-ues the royalists at Langport, 
872: sent against the cluhmen, 305; 
captures Hamhledon Hill, 3ot> ; ^ his 
despatch after the surrender of Bristol, 
3x9 ; his despatch mutilated, 32i> ; is, 
cool towards Baxter, 328 ; moderating 
influence of, 330 ; supports Lilburne's 
claims, 331 ; compared with Montrose, 

J 5X ; tai es Devi/cs, 359 ; marches itito 
lampshire, 360 ; takes Winchester 
Castle, 362 ; sends plunderers to the 
gu' ernor of Oxford, ib. ; storms llasiug 
House, 363 ; advises the establishment 
of a garrison at N ewbury, 365 ; rejoins 
Fairfax at Crediton, 366 ; a barony 
asked for, iii 12 ; surprises Lord Went- 
worth, 59 ; addresses the Devonshire 
recruits, 62; growing importance of, 
81 j sees to the observance of the con- 
ditions of Exeter, 92 ; receives the 
tlianks of the House, 95 ; reproves 
ireton, 96; marries his daughter to 
Ireton. 109 ; objects to the introduction 
of the ballot into the House of Commons, 
X46 ; an estate voted to, 147 ; excluded 
from the new army by a vote of the 
Commons, 220 ; comments on the temper 
U the Presbyterians, ib * ; CQmp]aiDM gf 
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having to serve a Parliament, eai s.bat 
declares that the army will ob^ it, aae ; 
offers to serve in Germany, ib. j resolves 
to remain in^ England, 223 ; dissatisfied 
with the petition of the soldiers, aa6 ; 
talk of arresting, 228 ; passes through a 
period of hesitation, and absents him- 
self from the House, 241 ; sent as a 
commissioner to quiet the army, 245 ; * 
intentions of, 246 ; is satisfied with the 
Deilaration of the Army^ 248; does 
not suggest that the army should resist 
disbandment, 249; reads the report of 
the military commissioners, 257 ; again 
declares that the army will disband, 258 ; 
his reasons fur abandoning his obedience 
to Parliament, 264 ; his relations with 
the Agitators, 266 ; authorises Joyce -to 
go to Holmby, /A; escapes to New- 
mar- et, 279 ; his part in the Sol mn 
hngn^ement of the Army^ a8x ; dis- 
cussion of the evidence on the charge 
of hypocrisy against, 282, n. x ; \ isits 
Charles at Childerlvy, 285 ; is the chief 
author of the letter from the officers to 
the City, 287 ; evidence on the charge 
of hypocrisy against, 289 ; directs 
halley not to allow the removal of the 
king’s chaplains, 306 ; has an interview 
with the king, 3(.8 ; desires an under- 
standing with the king, 3x0 ;* tells 
Bellievre that no one rises so high as he 
who knows not whither he is going, 316 ; 
assures Bellievre that he is ready to 
tolerate even the Roman Catholics, ib. ; 
impresses Berkeley with a conviction of 
his honesty, 318 : is favourably impressed 
with Charles, 3x9 ; wishes the terms 
offered to be as conciliatory as possible, 
ib. ; opinion of an Agitator on the cha- 
racter of, 320 ; opinion of a Presbyterian 
on, ib. ; argues against a proposal that 
the arniy shall march to London, 326 ; 
his altitude in the strife between Parlia- 
ment and army, 328 ; Charles appeals to 
the supposed cupidity of, 341 ; rides 
through the City at the head of the 
cavalry, 345 ; supports the Agitatuxs’ 
petition for a purge of the House, 350 ; 
menaces the House with military inter- 
vention, 351; obtains an ordnance 
annulling the votes carried in the ab- 
sence of the speakers, 352 ; distrusted 
by Charles, 353 ; tells Charles that the 
Newcastle propositions are only revived 
to satisfy the Scots, 355 ; gives assur- 
ances to the king, 358 | makes large 
offers to the Scots. 360 ; is suspected of 
too great a compliance with the 1 ing, 

S 'l ; takes part in the expulsion of 
ajor White from the army, 36a ; as.serts 
that he does not wish to cast down 
Presbytery, 363 ; tries to win over 
Lilburne, ib. ; moves for a committee 
to search for precedents in Lilbu'ne's 
case, 364 ; attacked by Rainsborougb and 
the London newspapen, 369 } oppoact 
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Marten i D»tion for a vote of No Ad> 
dreuea, and wame the House against 
those i^ho seek to rule^ by the sword, 
367 ; his mediatory position becomes un* 
tenable, 368 ; persists in treating with 
the King, ; rumoured offers of an 
earldom ana the garter to, 3^72; threatened 
with assassination, ib. ; aims at a com- 
promise with the Presbyterians, 375 ; 
joins Marten in urging haste in present- 
ing the parliamentary propositions to 
the king, 376 : hostile to the Levellers, 
380 ; speaks for three hours on behalf of 
monarchy, 381 ; states his views on the 
Agreement qf the Penplr^ 383 ; asks the 
Cwncil of the Army to review the 
engagements of the army, 384 ; prop<Mes 
a committee, 385 ; protests against 
party spirit, ib. ; declares the foundation 
of government to be in the i>eople, 386 ; 
ob,ects to abstract principles, 389 ; 
urges the Army Council to pass over 
the king’s transgressions, iv. 3 ; declarer 
that authority must be respected, 4 ; 
folloira dispensations not revelations, 
3 : his hesitating attitude towards the 
king and the House of Lords, 6 ; con- 
sents to a discussion on the power to be 
left to the king, 9 ^ turns a^inst the 
Levellers, xx ; obtains from tiie Army 
Council a vote dismissing officers and 
Agitators to their regiments, za ; argues 
against Harrison’s demand that the 
king shall be tried, and warns Charles 
of a plot to murder him, x6 ; his con- 
nexion with the king's escape discussed, 
n. 4 ; talk of impeaching or murder- 
ing, ax ; suppresses a mutiny in Cork- 
bush Field, 23 ; thanked by the House 
of Commons, gb, ; story told by Lord 
Broghill about a letter from the king 
intercepted by, 27 ; is said to have 
abandoned the king, 33 ; announces to 
l^keley that he has broken with the 
king, 34 ; his relations with Hammond, 
35 ; comes to terms with Rainsborough, 
44; makes friendly overtures to the 
parliamentary commissioners, 47 ; dis- 
trusted by the extreme Levellers, gb. ; 
Hazlerigg's saying about his great nose, 
^ ; dedares in the House against 
Charles, 50 ; attempts to substitute the 
Prince of Wales for his father, 56 ; gives 
a dinner in the hope of effecting a general 
reconciliation, 58; thr«>i»s a cushion at 
Ludlow’s head, 59 ; makes an invective 
against monarihical government, 61 ; 
probability of his having a hand in the 
appointment of Reynolds to the vice- 
cfuuirellorship, 66; promotion of the 
relatives of, 79 ; grant of land« to, £b. ; 
munificent omsr of, ib. : illness of, 85 ; 
revives the plan for placing the Prince 
of d^ales on the throne, id : is said to 
be making fresh overtures to Charles, 
96 ; diarget a mob in the Strand, 98 ; 
conciliates the Preebjterianii 1x4 ; urges 
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the Commons to come to an understand* 
ing with the L ity, 1x5 ; distrusted in tha 
army, X17 ; takes part in a meeting for 
prayer and consultation at Wind-or, 
ti6 ; urges th.se present to sear h into 
*the causes of their misfortunes, tb, ; 
rrdered to march into South ales ib. ; 
his part in the decision to bring Charles 
to justice, X20 ; urges his brother- 
officers to spare the City, xsx ; reviews 
his forces at (ilouerster, 124 ; teaches 
Chepstow, 132 ; besi ges Pembroke, 
Z45 ; his siege train wrecked in the 
Severn, 154 ; s nds help to Lambert, 
ib. : recovers his guns and forces Pem- 
broke to surrenner, 167 ; marches to 
the aid of I ambert, ib. ; attacked by 
Huntington, 175 ; overtures of Lil- 
burne to, 177 : wants of the soldi ra o , 
178 : discipline maintained by, ib. ; 
reaches Doncaster, g'b. . joins l^ambert 
and marches towards Lamcashire, 183 ; 
holds a council of war at Hodder 
Bridge, 184 ; his strategy in the Preston 
campaign discussed, lA n. 2 ; quarters 
at Stonyhurst, 185 ; defeats 1 angduL at 
t'rwSton and drives the Soots bryond 
the Darwen, 187 ; pursu-s the Scots, 
189 ; caotures the Scottish infintry, 190 ; 
turns northwards, and gives a vrarning 
to Parliament, X9T : ascribes the victories 
of the army to Divine favour, 208 is 
dissatisfied with Vane’s ' suffering prin- 
ciples,’ ib. Munues Monro, 227 ; obtains 
the sur en^f of Berwick and holds a 
conference with - rgyl**, 230 ; arrives in 
h di:i burgh and omes to an understand- 
ing with Argyle’s party, /b. ; re urns to 
England, 2^1 ; arnvts at Knottingley, 
232 ; prefers an alliance with the Hri.s y- 
terians t<i one with the king, 249 : 
justifies his alliance with Argyle. ib. : 
argues that the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in Scotland may be an example to 
England, 250 ; is angry at the proposal 
merely to banish Sir John Ow'en, 231 ; 
sends an argumentative 1 tter to H am- 
mond, 252; declar«.5 against Charl^, 
253 ; returns to Westminster and dis- 
chums all knowledge of Hride's purge, 
27a ; fails to induce Hamilton to betray 
his associates, 275 ; wish s the king's 
trial deferred, a^^x : negotiates with 
\^hitelocke, Widdrington, and Lent- 
hall^ 283 : approves of tne ^ overt re 
earned by Denbigh to the king. 28^ ; 
his provable motives^ for engaging in 
another negotiation with the king, 286 ; 
comparison between his fbaracter and 
that of Charles, 287 ; explains his atti- 
tude towards ihe king's trial, 288 ; bis 
possible influence over the prtparation 
of the Act appointing the High Court 
of Jusiice, a^x ; objects to imposing a 
date of dissolution on the Howie of 
Commons, ib . ; sits as one of the king's 
judges, 293 ; declares that Charteis 
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head fhall he cut off with the crown 
on, 996 : tees the king from a window 
of the Painted Chamher, 997 ; hit alliance 
with Argyle breaks down, ws : nrg ■ 
the c ndemnation of the king, 3m: 
attempts to onnvince the Scottish corn- 
mitsioners of the justice of punishing the 
king^ ib. ; is angry with Downe s inter- 
ruption, 319 : insistt on the king s execu- 
tion, 316; urges the mem ers of ihe 
Court to sign the death*warrtLnt, 3x7 ; 
his love of compromise, 328 : story of 
his visit to Ctarles s body, 329 
Cromwell, Oliver, the younger, death of, 
L 3x4 

Cropredy Bridge, battle of, i. 362 
Crowland, seairra hy Cromwell, i. x66 : 
taken by the royausts, 3x8 ; recovered 
by the parliamentarians, 337 , seized by 
royalists, 3^6 

Culpepper^ Sir John, sent to Westminster 
to negotiate, 1. 13 : appointed master of 
the rolls by the king, 73 ; said to have 
opposed the king in the Oxford Par- 
liament. 999 ; doubts the wisdom of 
Charles's orders to Rupert, 371 : sent to 
the west with Prince Charles, ii. 181 ; 
adopts the sanguine views of Digby, 
341 : ordered to send the Prince of 
vV ales to France, 357 ; sent to ask the 

J ueen to allow the prince to remain in 
ersey, iii. xx8 j declared by Charles to 
e witnout religion, 167 ; supports an 
understanding with the Scots, iv 170 
Cumberland, lJuke of^ Rupert created, i. 

300 ; see Rupert, Prince 
Ciiinl)erland| Earl of, 1605 (Francis Clif- 
ford), resigns the command of the 
Yorkshire royalists, i yx 
Curl, Walter iBishnp of Winchester\ 
Cromwell’s courtesy to, ii 369 


Dalkeith, Lady, has charge of the 
Princess Henrietta, iii. 92 ; carries her 
to France, 184 

Darley, Henry, proposes to impeach the 
queen, i 145 

1 artford, the Kentish insurgents fall back 
on, iv. X34 

I artmouth, holds out for the Parliament, 
i. X39, 207 i surrenders to Maurice, 238 ; 
stormed by Fai fax, iii 60 ; lette s from 
the qiUte intercepts at, 69 ^ 

Daubigny, Lady, her part in Waller's 
plot, L xix : denies knowledge of the 
plot, 158 

Davenant, William, sent to urge Charles 
to yield to the Scots, iii. x66 
Daventry, the king arrives at. ii. 935 
Deal Castle, won by the royalists, iv. 135 ; 
blockaded by Rich, 146 ; continues to 
hold out, Z7f ; failure of the Prince of 
^ ales to rdieve, 194 : surrender of, 210 
Deane, bichard. Colonel, joins Cromwell 
in negotiating for a settlement of the 
nation, iv. 983 
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Deans and Chapters, lands of Fair- 
fax asks for the sale of, iv. le 
Death-warrant of Charles I., iv. 309, «. x 
few signatures appended to, 310 : diffi- 
culty oT obtaining signatures to, 316: 
erasures in, 3x7 ' pressu.e employed to 
obtain signatures to. ib 
Declaration against the army, the, issued 
by both Houses, iii. 929 : expunged from 
the Commons' Journals, 977 ; repealed 
by ordinance, 986 

Declaration of ihe Army^ the first, pre- 
sented by the officers at Saffron Wal- 
den, iii. 948 

Declarution of the Army^ the second, 
presented to the commissioners, iiL 993 ; 
constitutional programme contained in, 
294 ; received by the Commons, 998 ; 
the (jommons reject the constitutional 
proposals of, 302 

De la 'lorre, Diego, Sxianish. agent in 
Ireland, iii. 155 ; accompanies Rinuc- 
cini to Kilkenny, X59 

Delinquents, expenses of the war to be 
borne by, i. 17 . sequestration of the 
estates of, 37 ; allowed to compound, iii. 
Z97 , required to take the covenant and 
the ne£[ative oath, xoB 
Dell, ^Vllliam, preaches a sermon ob- 
noxious to the Presiiyte< ians, iii. 183 
Denbigh, surrender of the castle of, iii. 

139 

Denbigh, first Earl of, 2623 (William 
b eliding), killed at Birmingham, i. xo? 
Denbigh, second earl of, 2643 (Basil Feild- 
ing), commands in Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshirCj i. 353 ; resigns his command, 
ii. 100 ; visits Fairfax, iv. 985 , failure of 
his mission to the king, 286 ; refuses^ to 
sit as a commissioner at the king’s trial, 
989 

Denmark, Charles asks help from, i. 39 ; 
money and arms sent to L^harles from, 
6 a ; proposed ces ion of Orkney and 
Shetland to, 140 ; makes war against 
Sweden, 970 : aband mment of the 
deiign to cede Orkney and Shetland 
to, w, 

Denton, William, Dr., his information on 
the motives, of the Ind pendents’ re- 
moval of the king, iii. 959 n. 3 : co re- 
sponds uith Sir «. Vemey, iv. 70; 
assists I ady Vemey, 72 
D ptf rd, Fairfax’s soldiers puoh «i to, 
in. 340 ; occupied and abandoned 1^ the 
Kentish insurgents, iv. 234 
Derby, Countess of, calls on Rupert for 
help, i. X07; is be'irged in Latbon 
House, 316,364-6 

De by, Earl of, 1649 (Jame^ Stanley \ fails 
to take MancheNter, i. 33 ; hard piw d 
in Lancashire, 235 

Derby House, Committee att Oem- 
mittee of Derby House 
Dering, Sir Edward, his house plondereif, 
i. 19 ; deserts tjie king and diek 301 
Desbo ough, John Jai^or» anerwardi 
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Culond, supports Bethti at Langport, 
ii. 27a ; attacks the clubmen on H im- 
Medon Hill, 306 ; joins in a lett* r from 
four colont Is to Hammond, iv. 243 
Devenish, Thomas, gives information on 
Ogle’s plot, i. 265 

Devizes, Hopton besieged in, i. 173 : 
Wiltshire Horse surprised near, ii. 183; 
taken ^ Cromwell, 359 
Devonshire, threatened by Hop on, i. 71 : 
Hopton's advance in, 76 : Stamford’s 
arrival in, 85 : Hopton sub ugates the 
greater part of, 139 Hopton 's progre s 
through x66 : t^ruiis offer the i|selves 
to Fairfax in, iii, 62 ; disaffection to 
Parliament in, iv. 174 
D'Ewes, Sir Symonds, joins the peace 
patty, i. 53 ; urges the Commons to 
open negotiations, 79 : thinks peace 
may be secured, too; complains of the 
‘fiery spirits,’ loi ; suspects Pym of 
inventing Waller’s pi t, 147 . complains 
of the treatment of the women's mob, 
187 ; charges the Lords with cowardice, 
306 : complains of the ambition of the 
clergy, ii. 29 ^ ^ ^ 

Dickson, David, re'oices in the execution 
of Montrose s followers, iii 20 
Digby, 1 ord, z6^z (i^eorge Ldgbv), quarrel 
of Kupert with, i. 43; advocites a 
policy of foieign alliances, 196 ; becomes 
secretary of state, 246: suppoits Mont- 
rose, 298 , is con dent of a viclo y at 
Newbury, ii. 47; tempts llruwne to 
betray A ingdon, 113; warns Goring 
again t debauches, 184 ; is confident « f 
the effect of the king's march into the 
north, /zi ; exp cts the royal army to 
aecomplish grea things, 232 ; advises 
the king to attack the E^tt m Associa- 
tion, 239 : his grow'ing influence o^ er 
Charles, 283 : urge s he king to make 
the Scots believe that he will abandon 
episcopacy, 2! 6 ; sanguine e>pectati ns 
of^ 302 , complains of the general de- 
spondency, 3-3 : rejoices in M' iitrose’s 
victories, ^10 ; continues to expect suc- 
cess, 312 ; in pires Culpepper with hopes 
o success, 341 ; "rges Leven to 'oin the 
king, 343 ; explains away 1 angdalf's 
de'iat at R* wton Heath., 346, tninks 
Montn'se's defeat at t liiliphaugh of no 
iniportanc", 460; crnitiiiucs to hanker 
after a junction with Moiitrosr, 307 ; 
advises Charles to continue his_ march 
towards Scjtland, 368 : is sent in com- 
mand of a or e intended to join Mont- 
rose, 369 ; is defeated at Sherbum and 
escapes to Skiptoii, 370 ; after various 
adventures, escapes to the Isle of Man, 
371 ; his correspondence read in Parlia- 
ment iii. 5 ; oirives in Dublin and 
denounces Glamorgan, ax ; reported 
to be about to fetch the prince to 
Ireland, 113 : urges the prince to 
aome to France^ it 8 draws up instruc- 
tiwDS rror bel levre, zse ; arrives in 
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Dublin, and directs Ormond to obey fha 

? ueen and prince, 154; accompanies 
)riift>nd 10 Kilkenny, X59 : carries on a 
negotiation with hreston, iv, loa ; reso- 
lution of the Houses that he shiall he 
excepted from pardon, 2^ 

DigW, Sir John, takes Barnstaple and 
Bideford, 1. 207 ; ordered to abandon 
the bloc-ade of Plymouth, iii. 50 
Digby, Sir John, commands at Newark, 

i. 87 • 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, arrangements for 
sending to Rome, ii. 170 ; his mission to 
Rome, iii. 14 ; engages tliat Charles 
shall repeal the penal statutes, 44 ; arti- 
cles brought from Rome by, 49 
Directory, the, the Assembly asked to 
prepare, ii. 75 ; ordinance for the estab- 
lishment of. 108 

Disbanded .soldiers, s/r^ Reformadoes 
Dissenting Brethren, the, opinions of, 
i. 261; issue the ‘ Apulogetical Narra- 
tion,’ 268 ; voluminous arguments of, 
ii. 108 ; ask fur congregational Presby- 
terianism, X09 ; refuse to produce a 
scheme of Church Reform, but declare 
for full liberty of conscience, iii. xo 
Dodington, Sir Francis, resolution of the 
H ouses excepting from pardon, iv. 247 
Doncaster, Charles turns back at, ii. 290 ; 
Oomwell w'aits for artiilei*y at, iv. 178 ; 
Bainsborough murdered at, 232 
Donningtun Castle, garrisoned by the 
king, 1. 219 ; ablixinnment of the siege 
of, li. 43 ; summoned by Manchester, 54 ; 
•relieved by Charles, 56 
Dorchester, surrenders to the royalists, 
i. Z92 

Dorset, falls almost entirely into the 
hands of the royalists, i. 191; the club- 
men of, ii. 305 ; book of the committee 
of, iii. 300 

Dorset, Earl of, Z624 (Edward Sackville), 
the king’s reproof to, ii. ; attends a 
council at Hampton Court, lii 371 
Douglas, Marquis of, 1633 (William 
Douglas ), declares for Montrose, ii. 
3*;.^ ; fights at Philiphaugh, 355 
Dover, Earl of, z628 (Henry Carey), in- 
tercepted letter of, i. 146 
Dover Castle,^ surprised by the parlia- 
mentarians, i. Z2 ; (iibbons sent to re- 
lieve, iv. Z37 ; relieved by Ricli, 146 
Downes j John, Cromwells irfterfercnce 
with, IV. 312 

Deyley, Charles, Coloiiel, tries to obtain 
po-session of Bristol, iii. 325 
Dublin^ arrival of a committee from the 
English Parliament at, i. zxg ; distress 
of Ormond s army in, 122 ; peaix con- 
ferences in, ii. 162 ; Owen O Neill and 
Preston propose to attack, iii. is5 ; Or- 
mond's peace proclaimed in, £5. ; Or- 
mo' d resolves to make o er to the 
English Parliament, 16^; failure of the 
confederates to take, 187 ; refuses to 
support Ormond's soldiers, 8x7 ; failure 
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of tbo eonfedentes to take, hr. toa ; 
arrival of Michael Jones in^ 104 
Dulbier, John, Colonel, besieges Baring 
House, ii. 36s ; joins Holland's rising, 
iv. ; killed at St. Neots, i6x 
Dumfries, occupied by Montrose, i. 336; 

Digby*s horse touted near, ii. 371 
Dumouiin, ui^es Ormond to make peace 
with the Supreme Council, iiL 155 
Duncannon, surrender of, iii. 

Dundee, taken by Montrose, u. ai9 
, Dunfermline, Earl of, idaa (Charles Seton), 
consults with Loudoun, iii. 89; sent to 
London by Charles, 141 ; goes to Eng- 
land to open communications between 
the king and the Scottish commissiitners, 
asa ; accompanies the king to Althoip, 
B69 ; urges Charles to ask the parlia- 
mentary commissioners to connive at his 
escape from Holmby, 370 ; brings a mes- 
sage from the king to Parliament, 377 ; 
goes to France, 378 

Dungan Hill, Preston defeated at, iv. 105 
Dui keld, Montrose's army at, ii. aiB ; 
junction of Montrose and Aboyne at, 

D^tirk, J^ieged by the French and 
Dutch, iii. 169 ; surrender o^ 171 
Dunster Castle, submits to the king, i. x66 ; 

surrenders to Blake, iii. 92 
Dupua, Brian (Bishop of Salisbury), con- 
sulted by Charles, iii. 166 
Dutch, the, see Netherlands 
Dutch ambassadors, offer to mediate, 
L 338, 339 ; urge Charles' to make p^ce, 
353 ; uige Parliament to accept the king's 
terms, 11. x86 

Dyott, shoots Lord Brooke, i. 98 
Dyves, Sir^ Lewis, occupies Newport 
Pagnell, i. 343 ; abandons Newport 
Pagnell, 344 ; commands at Sherborne, 
ii. 304 


Eastern Association, the, formataon of, 

i. 77 ; appointment of Manchester to 
command the army of 192 ; Lincoln- 
shire added to, 339 ; Charles threatens 
to invade, ii. 3s ; calls on Manche-ter for 
protection, 35 ; announces its inability 
to pay its troops, 78 ; enrolment in the 
New Model Army of the soldiers of, 
103 ; Fairfax ordered to \ rotect, 336 ; 
Cromwell raises volunteers in, 338 ; 
Digby advises the king to attack, 3^9 ; 
Charfes inarches towards, 290 ; growing 
royalist feeling in, iii. 175 ; fall of rents 
in, 196 ; preparations for a rising in, iv. 
87 ; royalism in, 135 

Eastern Counties, see Eastern Association 
Ldgehili, Charles’^ position on, i. 4a ; the 
royal army descends from, 44: battle 
of, 45 ; meeting of the king and queen 
at, x66 

Edinbnigh, outbreak of the plague at, 

ii. 349 
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Edwards, Thomas, writes “Gaagnana,*' 

iv. 81 

Eglintoa, Lord, i6ia (Alexander Mont* 
gomery), , holds out at Marston Moor, 

^ 379 » riisi ersal of a bai d levied by, 
iL 349 ; supports the Whiggamore Raid, 
iv. saS 

F.ikon Basilik/^ iv. 333 
Elcho, Lord (David WemyssX oommands 
the covenanting army at Perth, ii. 130 ; 
is defeated at Tippermuir, 140 ; opposes 
Montrose at Kih^th, 297 
Elders, elected ia London, iii. za6 
Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, lands a& 
Greenwich, ii. 37 : p jsrible intention to 
place on the English throne, ah ; takes 
the covenant, ib , ; offers employment in 
Geimany to Cromwell, iii. a^a; visits 
the army 344 

Eleven mem^^rs, the, charge of the army 
against, iii. 398 : their suspe sion de- 
manded, 303 ; renewed demand for their 
suspension, 304 ; withdraw from the 
House, ib. ; the army offers to 
pone the charge against, 306 ; articles 
a gainst j 308 ; ask leave to go abroad, 
337 . flight of six of, 349 ; accusation 
of the ten sur\ivors of, iv. 55 ; abandu'i- 
ment of the impeachment of, 143 ; re- 
expelled, 37^ 

Elizabeth, Pnnce«s, kept as a hostage, 
y ; proposed marriage for, ii. xOu ; 
visits her father at Hamp''on Court, 
iv. 8 . takes leave of her father, 317 
Eltham, I'airfax at, iv. 137 
Ely, C romwell stops the use of the Prayer 
Book in the cathedral of, i. 309 
Ely, the Isle of, Cromwell ,to secure, 
11. 33X ; Cromwell s activity in, 338 
Emery, Sieur d’ (Michel Particelli), sup- 
ports Henrietta Maiia, iii. 44 
Engagement between Charles and the 
^cots, the, signature of, iv. 39 ; buried 
in the Ca tie garden, 41 ; scheme 1 f 
settlement o , 42 ; removal from office 
of the -upporters of, 231 
Enghien, Duke of (Louis de Bourbon) 
gain'* the victory of Rocroi, i. 371 ; 
captures Thionxille, ib. ; defeats Mercy 
at Freiburg, ii. takes part in the 
victory of N'drdlingen, 303 ; besieges 
Dunki k, iii. 169 * 

Episcopacy, the Commons propose to 
abolish, i. 19 ; t ill for the aixilition of, 
84 ; proposal of the peace party for the 
modificatiun of, 264; iu abolition pro- 
po-ed at Uxbridge, ii. 134; Charles 
refuses to abandon, 137; Charles rejecu 
Digby’s proposal to make the Scots 
think he will abandon, a86; Charles 
propuses to retain in certain dioceses, 
ui. 1 12; Charles’s arguments for support- 
ing, 1 35; ordinance for the abolition ><,145: 
Charles’s object in c'inging to^ 190 ; 7 a« 
Heads of the Proposals admit the con- 
tinuance of, 330: (Jharless offers at 
Newport about, iv. 347 

A A 
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ErMtiaabm, apread of, iH. 6; BidlHc 
laments the prevalence of, 7 
£r'e. Sir Walter, abandons the siege of 
('o fe Castle, 1. 193 ; declares against 
the army, iii. 274 

Irnely, Mr Michael, defeated by Mel- 
drum, li. 93 

£smx, few royalists in, i. xs ; petitions 
for pace, 83 ; petitlms against the 
army, iii. aao ; the disbandment of the 
army a<‘ked the clergy of, 335 : ex- 
l^cted loyalist rising in iv. gi : peti- 
tions for the King's re^ipration from, 135 ; 
arrival of Norwich in, 144 : seizure of the 
county committee of, 146; rising in, 
T47 : mo ementi of the ro^mliits in, 148 ; 
march of I'airfax in, 150 
Essex, Earl of. 1604 (Kobert DevereuxX 
takes leave ff the Houses, i. ao ; takes 
command of the pariiamentary army, 
31 ; re ie«vs his army at Northampton, 
28 ; sends to London for money, i 6 . ; 
t-ccupies Worcester, 31 ; reaches Kine- 
ton in pursuit of the king, 43 : his 
conduct at the battle of Edgehill 47 ; 
retreats to Warwick, sx ; returns to 
London, 54; thanked by Parliament, 
55 : ordered to take the held, 56 ; com- 
mands at Tumham Ore n, 59 : throws 
a bridge of boats over the Thames, 6); 
establishes himself at Windsor, 63 ; 
blamed by Marten as inactt^ e, 72 ; lays 
siege to Keading, 128; 1 educes Rfad- 
ing, 139 ; demands pay fur his army, 
131 : his want of authority, 134; ad- 
vances again’^t Oxford, 150; being 
blamed by the House of Commons 
offers to resign, 156; condition of his 
army, 164 ; pro'^ oses to offe' peace on 
the terms of the Treaty o Oxford, ; 
fresh cavalry to be raised for the army 
<*r, 178; can atured in London, 18 ; 
demands reinforceme ts, and that hi'* 
posiiimas commander-in-chief may be 
recognised, 182 ; conce-i ms to, ; 
refuses to join the peace party, 181; 

f ives commis*ions to Mancheste- and 
\^aller, 193, 193 ; appointed to el eve 
Gloucester, aoa ; marches to Glou- 
ce ter, 304; occupies Tewkesbu-y, at.8 ; 
make^ for Newbury, 309 ; his plan of 
•battle, 8x0; fights the nrst battle of 
Newbu^, 3X3 ; 1 ushes on to Reading, 
319; his receition in London, 3^7; 
abandons Reading and falls b^k on 
Windsor, 338 ; makes demandi* on tliC 
( ity, ; occupies Newport Pagnell, 
and fortifies St. ALans, 3414 ; remains at 
St. Albans, 3 so; vote increasing the 
army of, 253 ; is angry with Vane^a74 ; 
sends to Parliamenc a letter f omrthe 
Oxford Piarliaffl<^nt, 300; become- a 
member of the Committee of I oth ^ iog- 
dom^, 306 ; entrusted with an attack on 
Uxfora 3x9 ; distrusted by the Com- 
m‘ttc of Hoth Kingdoms, 3^8 ; remon- 
aintes with the Lord5, 339 ; 1 unable to 
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. stir, f^x; joins Waller in ocenpying 
Reading, 346 ; occupies Abingdon, ^9 ; 
moves to Iriip, w ; holds a • ouncil 6f 
war at Stow-on-the-v^old, 353 ; Ksohes 
tc^ma ch into the West, 3^ 1 ordered to 
bMiege Oxfoid, ass ; defies the Com- 
mittee of Both Kinc^om-, ; relieves 
Lyme and takes eyinouth, 357 } per- 
^i-ts in go ng to the West, ; hi de- 
fects as a commander, 3^8 ; refuses a 
safe-conduct to the queen, li. 7 ; resolves 
to march into Cornwall, xo; reachrs 
Lo twithiel, fA ; refu es to treat for 
peace, ix ; is outmanceu«red, 13; is 
blocked up, 14 ; escape of the cavalry o , 
x6; flight of. 17 ; •surrender of the hifant< y 
of, xB ; thanked by the House of Com- 
mons, aB; writes a querulous letter 
from Portsmouth, 31 ; delay in equipping 
the infantry of, 35 ; equipment of the in- 
fantry of, 37 ; ordered to join Mancdiester 
and Waller, ib»\ is unable -to leave 
Po tsmouth 09 * joins Ma Chester, 4 j ; 
left ill at Reading, ^4 ; is p esent at a 
conference on impeaching Cromwell, 87 ; 
proposal to exempt from the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance 92 ; resents the pressuie 
put on the Lords to pass the orainance 
for Laud's attainder, i 3 ; sup, orts the 
rejection of the names of Independent 
o'ticers, 181 ; sur>ende s his command. 
X9 .• ; death of, iii. 148 ; funeral of, ib, ; 
destruction of hi- effigy, 149 
Evelyn, Sir John, Charles refuses to ne- 
gotiate with, i 54 ; begs that he may 
not stand iiuthe way of negotiation, 
56 ; speaks 4Ktinst allowing the king to 
come to Westminster, iv. sio 
Everard, rives informatioD of a plan for 
an attack on the City, iv. xx5 
Eve.sham, arrival of Charles at, i ^353 ; 
Charles holds a council of war at, ii. 7 ; 
stormed by Massey, 329 
Ewer, Isaac, Colonel, said to be in favour 
of an attack on the City, iv. 115 ; pre- 
sents the Army Remonstrance to the 
House of Commons, 245 : axmoimed to 
take charge of the Isle of Wight, 354 ; 
accompanies Hammond to Windsor, 
357 ; sits as one of the king’s judges, 303 
Excise, proposed by Pym, i. lox ; ordi- 
n nee for the levy of, 1791 granted to 
Charles by the Oxford Parliament, 308 ; 
estimate of the amount of, iii. 194 ; riot 
at Smithfield against, 2x6 
Exeter, thieatened by Hopton, i. 76 ; holds 
out for the Parliament, 139 \ surrendere 
to the royalists, 307 ; Henrietta Maiia 
at, ii. 7 ; arrival pf Charle.4 at, 8 ; mis- 
conduct of Goring at, 182 ; the Prince of 
Wales at, 337 ; Fairfax occupies positioM 
round, ^6x ; surrenders on special condi- 
' tiona, ill. 91 

Expenditure, private, increase of, iv. 78 
Eyre, llionias. Colonel, bi.s conduct as 
Kovemor of Hurst Castle, iv. s6o 
Eyre, William, O-lonel, attempts to rouse 
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the eoldien to mipport the Agrurntnitf 
tkt PtopU. iv. aa 

Eythin, i ord, 1642 (Junes Ring), nets es 
Newcastle's mil taiy adviser, i. 249 ; 
cbanjcter of, 316 ; his altercation with 
kupm, 377 ; takes refuge on the Con- 
tbent, 38a 


Fairfax, Lady, betrajv her husband's 
secrets to the king. lii. 368 ; makes a 
disturbance at the king's trial, iv. 298, 
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Fairfax, second Viscount, 1640 (FerdU 
nando Fairfax), agrees to suspend hos- 
til ties, u 33 ; IS defeated at 'J adcaster, 
and retreats to Selby, 71 ; besieged in 
Leeds, 106 ; hard pre-sed by Newcastle, 
250 ; is defeated at Adwalton Moor, and 
tuces refuge in Hull, 162 ; is.inviied to 
assume the TOvemor^hip of Hull, tS . ; 
confirmed by Parliament in the governoi- 
ship, 18^ ; is master of the East Riding, 
315 ; takes part in the capture of Selby, 
337 t refuses to consent to the deposition 
of the king, 368 : posted on the right at 
Marstoii Moor, 376 ; defeated, 379 ; as s 
for a settlement of church government 
and pe^e, ii. 3 ; sent to besiege the 
Yorkshire fortresses, 4 ; takes Helmsley, 
62’ ; urges Leven to march to Manchester, 


21A ; death of, iv. 9U, «. x. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, successes of, in the 
West Riding, i. 87 ; besieged in Leeds, 
X06 ; surprises and loses Wakefield, 140 ; 
escapes nvm Adwalton Moor, 16a ; takes 
refuge in Hull, t6 . ; removes his cavalry 
from H ull, 239 ; ji ins Cromwell and 
Willoughby at Boston, 240 ; takes part 
in Winceby fight, 341 ; recovers Gains* 
borough, 94 ; defeats Byron at Nant* 
wi h, 395 ; influence of, in the West 
Riding, 3x5 ; drives the royalists out of 
the West Riuing, and takes part in 
the rapture of Selby, 337 ; commands 
his father's horse at Marston Moor, 375 ; 
cuts his way through the enemy, 379 ; 
the Commons vote for his appointment 
u commander of the New Model Army, 
ii. 119; character of, ih. ; commission 
grantM to, 190; ordered to relieve 
Taunton, 306 ; is subjected to the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, 207 ; sends a 
detachment to relieve 'I'aunton, tA ; 
ordered to besiege Oxford, 31 x ; forms 
the first siege of Oxford, 3x3 ; ordered to 
abandon the siege, 3 .6 ; marches against 
the kine, 237 ; allowed to march where 
he will, 238 ; approaches Dave try, 240 ; 
his merits as a commander, 241 ; is 
joined by Cromwell, 243 ; his conduct at 
Naseby, 350 ; moves towa> ds the West, 
a6i ; is ordered to act according to bis 
di-cretion, 363 ; distress in his army, 
ik, ; goes to the relief of Taunton, iA. ; 
is opposed by the clubmen, 364 ; replies 
to *U*e clubmen, 365 ; arrives at Bca- 
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minster and learns that the third 
of Taunum has been nused, ; out- 
manoeuvres Goring on the Yeo. 369; 
prcfiares to attack Goring, 370 ; oeleats 
Goring at Langport, 271 ; besides and 
takes Bridgwater, 273 ; his movements 
after the capture or Bridgwater, 304 ; 
takes Sherborne Castle, 307; bweges 
Bristol, 208 ; summons B 'istol, and an- 
nounces his politi a 1 priAciples, 313 ; for- 
wards to Parliament the peace proposals 
of ihe Prince of Wales, 338 : ^ move- 
ments after the surrender m Bristol, ^59 ; 
takes Tiverti n, 361 ; resolves to winter 
near Exeter, to. ; occupies positions 
round Lxeter, iii. 58 ; storms Dartmouth, 
60 ; completes the investment of Exeter, 
62 ; advances against Hop«.on, 64 ; de- 
fea s Hoptoii at Torrington, 65 : enters 
Launceston, 66 ; occupies Bodmin, 67 ; 
offers terms to Hopton, 68; disbands 
Hopton’s army, 69 ; reduces Exeter 
and Barnstaple, 91 ; instructed, to for- 
ward letters from the king to West- 
minster, 96 ; summons Oxfora, xo8 ; ac- 
cepts the surrender of Oxford, X09 ; 
meets the king on the way to Htdmfaiy, 
2X2 ; attack by the Lords on. 2x8 ; kft 
in command of the army to be kept up 
in England, 319; offers to despatch troops 
to Irdnnd, id. ; disclaims knowledge of 
the officers’ petitidn, 334 : ordered by 
the Cominon.s to suppress the petit on of 
the soldiers, 227 ; ii.forms the Commons 
that they have been deceived, 23X ; does 
not hupp It the parliaroentaiy commis- 
sioi er.t, 233 ; asks the officers to encou- 
rage volunteering for liela d, 334 ; goes 
to London fur medical advice, 234 ; or- 
dered by the Commons to return to 
head-quarte s, 353 ; recommends a 
general rendezvous, 262 ; bes-tates be- 
tween Parliament and the soldiers, 264 ; 
ordered by Parliament to appoint a 
vendezvous on Newmarket Hea&, 277 ; 
ordered by the Commons to take the 
king back to Holmby, 278 ; receives a 
representation from the^ Aptatois on 
Kentford Heath, 270 ; visits Charles at 
Childerley, 284 ; sends to Parliament an 
account of the proceedings on Kenthird 
Heath, 285 ; signs the letter of tweh e 
officers to the City, 287 ; ordered by 
Par lament to retreat, and to send tlie 
king to Kichmond, 999 ; allows Charles 
to have his chap ains with him, and^ or- 
ders Whalley to attend him to Fidi- 
mond, 301 ; refuses to remove outuUu 
a radius of forty miles from London, ik, 
orders Rossiter to come to head-quarters 
304 ; agrees with Cromwell, 306 ; ex* 
presses leadiness to tolerate the Roman 
C atholics, 3x6 ; speaks to Charles of tlin 
dangers of a Scottish invasion, 225 ; i^t* 
po nied to command all the toim in 
England 2nd Wales, 337 ; eet ahlist ea 
lis hcad-quaiters at colnbrook, 331^; 
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Charles appeals to the supposed rupidtty 
of| 341 ; euters London, 345 : appuiiited 
Cmstable of the Tower, ; acoom* 
panies the army throueh the City in a 
carriage, id , ; declares that he has fought 
fur the Great Charter, 346 ; i bjects to 
purging the House^ 351 ; demands money 
from the London atuens, 36a : forwaids 
a petition asking for the release of pri- 
soners who have spoken words against 
the king, id, ; a>^ks Parliament to stop 
the libels against the army, 365 ; recom- 
mends the sale of the lands of deans and 
chapters, iv. ai ; issues a manifesto to 
the arnw, aa; instructs Hammond to 
secure Cliarles, 50 : succeeds his father, 
98, H, 1; see Fairfax, third Viscount 
Fairfax, third Viscount, 1648 (Thomas 
Fairfax), gives warning to Cromwell and 
Ireton of the approach of a mob, iv. 98 ; 
sends Cromwell into Wales. 118; an- 
nounces his intention of withdrawing the 
regiments from Whitehall and the Mews, 
xai, laa ; ordered to n<arch to the North, 
sas ; attempt to expla n away the order 
given to, xa6 ; asked to revoke his orders 
withdrawing the regiments at Whitehall 
and the Mews, id, ; holds a rendezvous 
on Hounslow Heath, 134 ; skilful stra- 
tegy of, X37, xm : defeats the KentiAh 
insurgents at Maidstone, X40 ; disperses 
their army, X4a ; marches through Lssex, 
Z50; hopes to force his way into Col- 
chester, X5X ; repulsed, X52 ; begins the 
siege or Colchester, X53 ; asked^ to spare 
a troop of horse to serve against Hol- 
land, X38 : orders Sir Hardress Waller 
to remain in the West, X74 ; is joined by 
the Suffolk tiained bands and completes 
" the circumvallation of Colchester, 197 ; 
presses on the uege, X98 : receives the 
capitulation of Colchester, aoi ; argues 
that 'soldiers of fortune' shall be exe- 
< uted, 202 ; excuses the execution of 
Lucas and Lisle, 205 ; assures the supe- 
rior officers of quarter for their lives, 
206 ; Milton's sonnet to, 209 ; urged by 
I.udlow to stop the Treaty of N wport 
by force, 212 ; summons a council of 
otficers to consider The Revtonsirance 
^ the Army^ and declares against p tss- 
ing by Parliament, 236; recalls Ham- 
mond, 254 : demands money tor the 
City, and announces that the army will 
enter London, 264 ; takes up his auariers 
at WhitehHll. id. ; asked to liberate the 
prisoners after Pride's purge, 271 ; seizes 
money in the City, 273 : takes the chair 
in a discussion on The Agreement of 
ike People^ 277 ; visited by four peers, 
b 8^ ; is present at the first sittii g of the 
High Court of Justice, 293 ; his poli- 
tical helples- ness, 303 ; urged to sit in 
the High Court of Justice, 305 ; .«aid to 
have entreated the ('oiincil of Officers 
to spare the king, 314 ; see Fairfax, Sir 
Ihwuus 


* Fit 

Falkland, Viscount, 1633 (I^Qcius CaryX 
nature of the royalism of, i. 6 ; sent to 
Westminster to negotiate, 16; despises 
the parliamentary army, 31; reproves 
Rupert, a) ; calls out for pe^ at the 
'Uiege of Gloucester, 206 : killed at New- 
bury, 2x3 ; character of, ax8 
Falmouth, Henrietta Maria sidls from, 

iii. 8 

Fanning, Dominic, intruuve mayor of 
Limenck, iii. 157 

Fi^ngdon Castle, Cromwell fails to uke, 
ii. 2oz 

Farmers of the customs, dismissed for 
refusing to lend to Parliament, i. 83 
Farnham, occupied by Waller, i. 244 : 
Waller retreats to, 340; Waller again 
retreats to, ii. 15 ; occupied and evacu- 
ated by Goringi^ Z13 ; plan for surprising 
the castle of, iv. 157 ; Charles passe:* 
through, on his way from Hurst Castle, 
279 

Farquharson, Donald, killed at Aberdeen, 

ii. 226 

Farr, Colonel, seizes the Essex Committee, 

iv. X46 

Faversham,^ seized by the Kentidi in- 
surgents, iv. Z33 

Feilding, Richara, Colonel, surrenders 
Reading, i. 129; condemned to death 
and pardoned, X30 

Feilding, Viscount (Basil Feilding), takes 
part in the battle of Edgehill, i. 45, 46 ; 
becomes Earl of Denbigh, 130; see 
Denbigh, second E^rl of 
Fell, Dr. Samuel, as vice-chancellor of the 
University ifkl. Oxford, resists the visita- 
tion, iii. 3x4 ; dcfirivation of, iv. 64 
Ferrybridge, meeting of Leven, Man- 
chester, and Fairfax at, ii. 4 
Fethard, Ormond’s peace proclaimed at, 

iii. X57 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, advances towards 
Worcester, i. 29 ; surrenders Bristol, 
Z79 ; condemned to death by a court- 
m.4rtial and pardoned by Essex, x8o ; 
restored to his seat in the Houit of 
Commons, ii. 3x0; opposes Marten's 
motion for a vote of No Addresses, iii. 
306 : draws up a declaration in support 
of the vote of No Addresses, iv. 60; 
supports the V niversity of Oxford in its 
resistance to the visitation, 65 ; defends 
the king’s final answer from Newport, 
265 ; said to have been offered a secre- 
taryship, id, ; liberated after Pride’s 

Fi?e, ^M*on^trose's feint against, ii. 294 ; 
slaughter of iu levies at Kilsyth, 299 : 
abandons its resistance to Hamilton’s 
levies, iv. 155 

Fifths, paid to wives and children of the 
delinquent clergy, and of the owners of 
sequestered estates, iii. X97, 199 
Fifty subsidies, a forced loan of, h 202 
Fire brace, Henry, plans Clu.rles'8 eswap% 
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l‘itrvril 1 fauB. Oliver, Colonel, vent to tre- 
kiiid lo bring loldien to England, iL 
860 

Fleet, the parliamentary, shipe revolt 
from, iv. x^s ; supported by the squadron 
at Poitsmuuth, 146 ; weakmss of, 154 : 
disaffection in, 173; desertion of ‘the 
Constant Warwick from, 174 ; separated 
from the royalist fleet by a storm, axi ; 
arrives in the Downs, 16. ; blockades the 
royalist fleet at Helvoetsluys. 824 
FlMt, the royalist, expels Kainsborough, 
13s : stirnisth of. 146 : crosses to 
Gotm, X54 ; Willoughby of Parham vice- 
admiral of, ib. : ivelcomes the Prince of 
Wales, 170 ; arrives off Yarmouth, Z7X ; 
sails for the Downs, ih, ; refuses to retreat 
to Holland, axo; sails up the Thames 
and return'! to Holland wichoilt fighting, 
SIX ; blockaded at Helvoetsluys, 234 ; 
placed under Rupert, 243 
Fleetwood, Charles, Colonel, seizes clulv 
men at Shaftesbury, ii. 305 ; sent to 
Wdtch the king at Oxford, Ui. 59 ; 
elected as a recruiter, 77 ; marches 
against Oxford, gz ; sent as a commis- 
sioner to quiet the army, iii. 245 
Fleetwood, Sir William, allowed to wait 
on Charles at Newmarket, iii. 301 
Fleming, Adjutant -General, resisted by 
Po3rer, iv. 84 ; driven out of Pembroke, 
ZI8 ; killed, it8 

Fleming, Sir William, conveys to the 
king an overture from sonie Scottish 
lords, ii. 285 ; offers terms to the Scots 
in Charles's name, 286 ; sent to Am- 
sterdam to pawn the queen’s jewels, 
iv. 87 ; carries the offer of the Hrii ce 
of Wales to come to Scotland, gz ; 
carries back a formal invitation to the 
prince, 123 ; returns to announce the 
t«.rms on which the prince will come, 
166 

Flint, surrender of the castle of, iii. Z39 
Forbes of Craigevar, Sir William, makM 
a charge in the battle of Aberdeen, li. 

Sir Edward, seizes Arundel, i. 

353 

Fortescue, Sir Faithful, deserts to the king 
at Edgehill, i. 45 

Forth, Karl of, 1642 (Patrick RiithvenX 
appointed to command as general at 
kdge.iill, i. 43; appoui.ed permaiiently 
to the command, 51 ; influence of, u on 
Charles's strategy, comes to Hop- 
toil’s a s stance, 32Z ; takes the command 
at Cheriton, 325 ; advises the king on 
the campaign of X644, 345; probably 
suggists Charles's plan of campaign in 
1644, 351 : created Earl of Brentford, 
lA ; see Brentford, Earl of 
Fortifications, scheme for the demolition 
of, iii. ai8 

Fountain, John, is imprisoned for refuiong 
to pay mo ey to Parliament, L 35 
Four Bills, tlie, drawn up by the Lords 


GAL 

In the form of proportions, iv, 31 ; in- 
tended to test Charles’s sincerity, 32 ; 
pasied, 36; presented to Charles, 38; 

I ejected by Charles, 41 
Four colonels, the, their letter to Ham- 
mond, iv. 243 , ^ 

Fowey, lecured by Essex, lu 14 
France, Henrietta Maria hopes for soldiers 
from, i. 64 ; state of, at the accession of 
Louis XIV., 27Z ; in lei^e with the 
Prince of Orange, 34J2 : Charles hopes 
for assistance from, li. 38; Henrietta 
Maria pleads for help from, zfig ; occu- 
pies the Upper Rhine, ib. ; gains ground 
in Spain and Germany, 302 ; the Presby- 
terians hope for the support of, 340 ; the 
queen hopes for troops from the Catholics 
of, iii. 15; Henrietta Maria receives an 
offer of money from the clergy of, 44 ; 
proposal to send to Eng'and an army 
fr >mf 64 ; report that the queen will 
obtain money and troop', from, 113; 
capture of Mardyk and siege of Dun- 
kirk hy, 169 ; weakened by the Spanish 
Mace with the Dutch, and^ by the 
Fronde, iv. 164 ; her predominance in 
Germany secured by the treaties of 
West halia, 223: continuance of the 
Fronde in, ib, 

Fra/er, Lord, 1637 (Andrew Frazer), bis 
conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, ii. 

147 

Frazers, the,^ refuse to serve under Lord 
Ciunion, ii. Z45 ; join Hurry against 
Montroxe, 233 

Frederick, Henry, Pr'nce of Orange, see 
Orange, Prince r.f 
Freiburg, battles of, ii. zfip 
Fronde, the, the beginning of^ iv. 164 ; 

continuance of, 323 
Fulford, occupied by Fairfax, iii. 58 
Fuller, Thomas, claracter of, i. 376; his 
plea for pea e and the king, 378 ; his 
sermon on Reformation, 379 ; flies to 
Oxford, where he becomes Hopton's 
chaplain, 380 ; his opp sition to the 
Puritans, ib. ; calls the sectaries Dona- 
tists, 3x2 ; relieved from uking the 
covenant, iii. 03 

Fyvie Castle, Montrose's defence of, ii. 
zjo 


Gage, Henry, Colonel, relieves Basing 
House, ii. 44 ; joins in the relief of 
Banbury, 44 ; see Gage, Sir Henry 
Gage, Sir Henry, relieves Basing House, 
ii. 63 ; killed, 1x3 ; plan for emmoying in 
South Waks, Z59 ; see Gage, Henry 
Gainsborough, sui prised by Lord Wil- 
loughby m Parham, L x88 ; Cromwell's 
victory at, zgo; retreat M Cromwell 
into, tb . ; retaken by NewoMitle, xgz : 
recovered by Fairfax, 294; abandon# d 
after the relief of Newark, 3x7 
Galway, taken by .be confederates, i. ast 
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Cnngrmut, enumei&don of heresiei in, iv. 

8i 

Gascoigne, Sir Bernard (Bernardo Guas- 
com), condemned to be shot, iv. ooe; 
reprieved, 204 

Gauden, lohn. Dr., author of Eikon 
Basiiikif iv. 323 

Gayw, Sir John, active as lord mayor in 
resisting the army, Ui. 292 ; impeached, 
3^ 

Gell, Sir John, surrender of Lichfield to, 
i. 96; takes part in the combat on 
Hopton Heath, 106; fails to cooperate 
witn Cromwell, 142 ; joins Cromwell at 
Nottingham, 159 ; his men undisciplined, 
id, ; joins Leven, ii. 263 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, ste Scotland, the General Ass mbly 
of the Church of 

General Assembly of the Irish Confederate 
Catholics, see Confederate Catholics, 
General Assembly of 

Gerard, Lord, 1645 (Charles Gerard), 
collects troops in Shropshire, ii. 312 ; 
supports Rupert's insubordination, 374 ; 
see Gerard, Sir Charles 
Geraidj Sir Charles, commands the 
royalists in South Wales, ii. 3a ; ac- 
companies Rupert to Oxford, 56; de- 
feats Laugharne, 217 ; dismi'ised and 
raised to the peerage, 289; jr«a(jeraid, 
Lord 

Gerard, Sir (je*)rge, acts as parliamentary 
agent at Paris, lii. 43 
Gerard, Sir Gilbert, urges the Commons 
to levy taxes, i. 91 ; promises to assist 
Lady Vemey, iv. 74 

Gibbons, Major, sent to relieve Dover, iv. 
Z37 ; falsely reported to have raised the 
siege of Dover Castle, 146; empoyed 
to s ppressa disturbance at Horsham, 157 
Glamorgan, Earl of, 1644^ (Ldward 
Somerset), character and aims of, ii. 
158 ; commissioned to bring Irish 
soldiers to England, 159; great pro- 
mises made to, t6o; sent to Ireland, 
164 ; instructions of, x66 ; receives from 
Clmrles an engagement to confirm his 
actions, 167 ; explains the meaning of 
the engagement, x' 8 ; rei elves a com- 
^ mission to levy troops, ib.\ receues a 
commission to treat with the con ede- 
rates, 175 ; a-si res Char es tl.at he 
will bring him 6,oi» Irish, 1 ;6 : is 
wrecked on the coast of Lancashire, 
ib, ; sets out for Dublin, 260 ; is de- 
layed on his way, 285 ; arrives in 
Dublin, iiL 30 ; sets out for Kilkenny, 
32 ; signs a secret treaty, 33 ; defeasance 
of, 35 ; distrusted by Scarampi, 26 ; is 
promised an army for England,^ 37 ; 
agrees with the Supreme Council to 
compel Charles to assent to its terms, 
38; eigpects to gain the support of 
Kinuccim, 39; is won o\er by 
Kinu cini. 40; makes a second &e ret 
'treaty, ib. arrest ol» 41 • treaty* 


denounced before the Irish Cooncilf 
ib, ; his treaty known to the English 
Parliament, 42 : disa\owed by Charles, 
45; assur^ of Charles's frvoiir, 48; 

liberated and goe to Kilkenny, 
49*^ urges Ormond to satisfy Rinuc- 
cini, 5x ; submits to Rinutcini, 52: 
prepares to go to the Continent, and 
enteth into a third treaty, 53: pre- 
pares to relieve i hester, £$. y learns 
that Charles has disavowed mm, ^4 ; 
gives up hope of conducting an Insh 
army to England, 56; letters from, 
inter^ted at Padstow, 69 ; proposed 
by Rinuocini as lord-lieutenant, zoo 
Glamorganshire, conditions impo^ on 
Charles by the gentry of, ii. 284; 
unpopularity of Gerard in, 2B9 
Glasgow, Montrose at, ii. 348 ; a Parlia- 
ment summoned to meet at, 349; Sir 
Tames Turner quarters soldiers on the 
householders of, iv. 155 
Glastonbury, skirmish at, i. z66 
Glemham, Sir Thomas^ surrenders Car- 
lisle, ii. 263 ; appointed governor of 
Oxford, 317 ; sets at liberty plunderers 
sent to him by Cromwell, 362 ; tells 
the king that his enemies will quar- 
I'ciy 377 > hids farewell to the king, 
ill. 97 ; ordered to surrender Oxford, 
Z08 ; proposed seizure of Lynn by, 
Z76 ; joins Langdale in Scotland, 
iv* 9* 

Gloucester, Stamford retreats to, i. 76 ; 
holds out for Parliament, 86; the 
Welsh insild jon besieging, 195 ; cond - 
tion of I be garrison of, 198 ; summoned 
by the king; 190; beginning of the 
s ege of, ib, ; relief of, ao6 ; Back- 
house pretends willingness to betray, 
2^0; failure ot an attempt to supply, 
320; receives supply, 344; Cromwell 
reviews his forces at, iv. 124 
Gloucester, Henry^ Duke of (1644), pro- 
posal to crown, ii. 189, iii. 41 ; alleged 
intention of the Independents to crown, 
130; increase of the household of, iv. 
loz ; project of placing him on the 
throne revived, 168 ; takes leave of 
his father, 3x7 ; see Henry, son of 
Charles I 

Gloucestershirb, royalist successes in, i. 

86 ; Waller’s succes-es in, Z04 
Glyn, John, object •• to the peace pro- 
po-itions of the Lord^ i. z88 : im- 
prisoned and expelled from the House 
of Commons, hi. 357 ; see Eleven 
Members, the 

G< dolphin, Sidney, death of, i. 86 
Golfe, William, Major, aftoreraids 
Colonel, proposes a prayer-meeting, hi. 
V’s; declares that Heaven is agaunst 
Charles, iv 5 * takes part in a pi^yer- 
meetingat Wndbor, 119, is a witness 
of the execution of Lucad and Lisle, 
203 ; siu as one of the king's judges, 
>83 
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GofTe, Stephen, Dr., sent to ncffottnt* 
a moiTia^e-treaty with the Pr.nce of 
Orange, i. 348 ; sent to ask Dutch as* 
sistance for transporting the Duke of 
Lorraine to England, ii. 173, sos 
Goldsmiths' Hall, Committee at, tei 
Committee for Compoundinjg 
Good, William, tales part m the Sec- 
tions from Cambridge, i. 303 
Goodwin, Arthur, CiHonel, occupies Ox- 
ford, i. 89 ; !«nt to Westminster by 
Essex, T31 

Goodwin, John, present at the discussion 
tn the Lilbiirnian draft of the Agree- 
ment of the People iv. 277 
Goodwin, Ro* ert, sent to Dublin by t^e 
English House of Commons, i. Z19 ; 
leaves Dublin, zaz 

Goodwin, Thomas, one of the five D's- 
seating Brethren, i. afiz ; is asked to 
take part in Ogle's plot, 266 
Gordon^ ^ Adjutant, his conduct at Kil- 
syth, li. agS 

Gordon, James, murder of, ii. aa6 
Gordon, Lord (George Grordon), refusal 
of Covenanters to serve 1 nc er, ii. 14^ ; 
joins Montrose, Z74 ; leads a c laree 
at Auldearn, aafi ; remains faithful 
to Montrose, 279; killed at Alford, 
a8^ 

Gordo 1, Lord Lewis, takes part with the 
C venanters against Montrose, ii. Z45 ; 
his conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, 
za7 ; joins Montrose, azs ; d serts 
Montrose, aao; joins Montrose and 
leaves him, 367 

Gordon. Nathaniel, joins Montrose, ii. 
Z45 ; nis conduct in the battle of Aber- 
deen, Z47 ; sent to gather forces, 279 ; 
takes part in the battle of Alford, 28 < ; 
fights at {'hiliphaugh, 355 ; executed, 
iii. 26 

Goree, the royalist fleet at, iv. 154 
Goring, George, Colonel, captured at 
Wakefield and liberated, i. 140 ; joins 
Rupert in the North, 336 ; his charge 
at Marston Moor, 3^9 ; routed by 
Cromwell, 38Z ; placed in command of 
the horse in Cornwall, iii. za ; occupies 
St. Blazey, follows Essex's horse, 

3 ; permits Essex's horse to escape, 
15 ; see Goring, Lord 
Goring, Lord (George Goring), occupies 
and evacuates hamham, ii. 113 ; ravages 
the western counties, and resolves to 
besiege Taunton, xBa ; boastfulness of, 
183 ; debauches of, z8a ; ordered to 
send infantry and artillery to Gren- 
vile, 198 ; refuses obedience, ib. ; or- 
ders to join Rupert, 304 ; sets out 
' fur Oxford, 205 : surprises a part 
of Cromwell’s horse, and arrives 
at Faringdon, 206; despatched into 
the West, eio ; said to he raady to 
duuage sides, 212 ; musters his troops 
on Sedgemoor, 228; fails to de'e.'it 
Graves and Weldon, 229 ; intercepted 
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despatch from, 243 ; besieges Taunton, 
sfia ; misconduct of, 266 ; ill-treats the 
clubmen, 267 ; raises the siege of 
Taunton, tb. ; outmanoeuvred by 
Fairiax, 269 ; surpiised by Massey, 
270; takes up a position near Lang- 
port, tb. ; defeated at Langport, 27? ; 
declares that he is unaUe to relieve 
Bristol, 3Z3 ; his conduct after his defeat 
at Langport, 337 ; ordered to join the 
342: makes difficulties about 
coming, 343 ; Charles expats support 
from, 3^9 ; leaves England, iii. 58 
Goring, first Lord, 1628 (George Goring), 
ambassador in France, i. 273 ; sends 
arms to 'Oxford, 330 ; see Norwich, 
Earl of 

Gower, Sir Thomas, arrested, i. 95 
Graham, Patrick, Montrose reaches the 
house of, ii. 134 ; brings the men of Athol 
to ' ontrose, 29a 

Grammont, Duke of, urges the Dutch to 
join Prance again.st Dunkirk, iii. Z69 
G^t, Sir James, submits to Montrose, 
ii. az6 

Grant. Winter, see Leybum, Father 
Grantham, Cromwelrs skirmish near, i. 
Z43 ; junction of Cromwell and Mel- 
drum at, xgo 

Grants, the, side with the Covenanters, 

ii- 137 

Gravelines, preparations for the siege 
of, i. 349; surrenders to the French, 

ii. 38 

Graves, Richard, Colonel, sent to relieve 
I'aunton, ii. 207 ^ pommands the garri- 
son at Holmby, lii. 359 ; flight oC tb ; 
proposal to place the London cavalry 
under, iv. zof* 

Gravesend occupied by Fairfax, iv. 137 
Great Mademoiselle, the, talk of marrying 
the Prince of Wales to, iii. 44 ; courted 
by the Prince of Wales, 238 
Great Seal, the Houses authorise the 
use of the parliamentary, i. 950 ; the 
House of Commons orders the making 
of a new one, iv. 394 

Greenland House, occupied by Brown, 
ii- 7 

Grenvile, Sir Bevil, supports Hopton, i. 
69 ; takes part in the battle of Stratton, 
Z36 ; takes part in the battle of Lans- 
down, Z7X ; is killed, tb, 

Grenvile^ :»ir Richard, deserts to the 
king, 1. 2119 \ faiiii back before Essex, 
ii. to ; seizes Respryn Bridge and Lan- 
hydrock, za ; blockades Plymouth, 
33 ; ordered by (Coring to join in the 
siege of Taunton, 1B3 ; refuses to 
come, Z83 ; approaches Taunton, 198 ; 
wounded before Wellington House, 
306 : misconduct of, 266 ; sent to serve 
under Goring, lb. ; refuses to serve under 
Hopton, iii. 60 ; imprisonment of, tb. ; 
resolution of the House excepting from 
pardon, iv. 947 

Grey of Groby, Lord (Thoans Gfty), 
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comauuuler of the Midland Auodataon, 
L 77 ; refuses to join Cromwell against 
Newark, 143 ; joins OtMnwell at Not- 
tingham, 159; makes* Hamilton pri- 
soner, iv. 192 ; sits as one of the king's 

ci^df^’ark, I^, 1624 (William 
Grey), reinforces Essex at Uie siege of 
Reading, i. 128 ; pleads illness as an 
excuse for not going as a commissioner 
to Scotland, 178 

Griffiths, Dr., his daughter killed at 
Rasing House, ii. 364 

Grignon,^ Sieur^ de, F rench agent in Lon- 
don, iii. 144, iv. 205 

Grimston, Harbottle, urges Charles not 
to waste time over the Treaty of New- 
port, iv, 2y 

Gmvenor, Edward, Colonel, takes part 
in the letter of four colonels to Ham- 
mond, iv. 243 

Cvuthry, Andrew, executed, iii. e6 


Hackbk, Francis, Colonel, charged with 
the execution of the sentence on the 
king. iv. 308, w.,, 3x5 ; commands the 
soldiers at St. James's, ^16; on the 
s^ffbld at the king's execution, 319 
Halifs^ the^ royalists fail to take, 1. 87 ; 
Sir T. Fairfax retreats to, 162 ; aban- 
doned to Newcastle, ib, 

Hambledon Hill, occupied by clubmen, it 
305 ; captured by Cromwell, 306 
Hamilton, Duke of, 1643 (James Hamil- 
tonX sent as a prisoner to Pendennis 
Castle, i. 298 ; is liberated and urges 
Chwles to accept the Newcastle pro- 
positions, iii 133 ; tries to induce the 
Scots to abandon some of their preten- 
sion^ X40 ; his rivalry with Ar^ie, ib, ; 
obtains from the Scottish Parliament a 
vote in favour of the king, 180; hesi- 
tates to begin war, iv. 88 ; admits that 
the clergy is more powerful in Scotland 
than himself. 90 ; joins in a formal invi- 
tation to the Prince of Wales, 123; 
appointed to command the Scottish 
army, 132 ; gains complete control over 
the government of Scotland, 155 ; ap- 
points a rendezvous at Annan, 156 ; 
advances into England, 16s ; condemned 
by the General Assembly, 167 ; a cava- 
lier's opinion on, 170 ; receives reinforce- 
ments and advances to Kendal, 180; 
orders Monro to remain in the rear, and 
posts himself at Hornby, i8x ; resolves 
to inarch through Lancashire, 182 ; dis- 
perses his army, 185; leaves Langdale 
unsupported, x86 ; personal courage of, 
lift. ; resolves to retreat after the battle of 
Preston, x88 ; reaches and abandons 
Wigan, X90; defe - ted at Win wick, ib , ; 
orders Baillie to capitulate, ib. ; capitu- 
lates at Uttoxeter, 192} proposal to 
banish, 24$; vote for his banishment 
fspealed, 274; asks Cromwell to visit 


him^ 075 f rofiises to give evidence 
against his associates, ib, ; ut Hamil- 
ton, Marquis of ; Scottish anny under 
the Duke of Hamilton 
Hhmilton, Marquis of, idss ({ames 
Hamilton^ urges Charles to rsise a 
party against Argyle, i. 125 ; gains over 
the queen against Montrose. 126 ; dis- 
suades Charles from prohioiting the 
meeting of the Convention of Elates, 
175; created a Duke, 226; M2 Hamil- 
ton, Duke of 

Hamilton party, the, is prepared to assist 
the king, iii. 350; opposes the peace 
ptilicy of the clergy, iv. 87; has a 
ma ority in a newly-elected Parliament, 
ib, ; urges Charles to make further con- 
cessions to the Presbyterians, 123 ; dis- 
honesty of the policy of, ib, 

Hamilton, Sir Frederick, his mission to 
England, i. 333 

Hammond, Henry, Dr., allowed to attend 
the king as his chaplain, iii. 301 ; offici- 
ates before the king, 306; expelled 
from the Univeruty of Oxford, iv. 66 
Hammond, Robert, Colonel, carries a 
letter from the council of war, to ask 
Cromwell's appointment as major- 

f eneral, ii. 237 ; a prisoner in Basing 
louse, 365; takes part in the officers' 
petition on service in Ireland, iii. 224 ; 
summoned by the House of Commons, 
228 ; appointed governor of the Isle of 
Wight, IV. 13 ; gives a vague promise to 
protect Charles, x8 ; resolves to prevent 
Charles's ed^jpe, 35; acts as a spy on 
Charles, 37 ; secures Charles, 49 ; prob- 
ably acts on instructions from Fairfax, 
o ; ordered to dismiss a number of the 
;ing’s attendants, 59; attempts to seize 
the king's papers, 92 ; urged by four 
colonels not to allow the king to escape, 
343 ? appeal of Cromwell to, 248, 252 ; 
recalled by Fairfax, 254; resolves to 
obey the summons, 255; arrested and 
sent to Reading, 256 

Hammond, Thomas, Lieutenant-Gjmeral, 
takes part in the officers' petition on 
service in Ireland, iii. 224 ; summoned 
by the House of Commons, 228 
Hampden, Alexander, bis part in Waller's 
plot, i. X45; arrest of, 146; dies in 
prison, 257 

Hampden, John, Cromwell's conversation 
with, i. 40 ; in the rear of Essex's army, 
42 ; checks Rupert's charge -tt Kineton, 
46; covers the retreat from Brentford, 
57 ; orders given him at Turnham Green, 
59; supports Pym’s overtures to the 
queen, 133 ; warns Essex against a rash 
attack on Oxford, 150; death of, 152 ; 
character of, 153 

Hampshire, Hopton in, L 252; Wallers 
successes in, 330 

Hampton Court, Charles removed to^ iii. 

354 : Charles escapes from, iv, 17 
Hrfinptoo Court proposiuons, the, pro- 
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to the king, iiL 357 ; voted by 
the Commons to be the dmis of a eettle- 
ment, iv. 116; both Houses agree to 
present, 104 

Harcourt, O^t of, sent to England to 
mediate a peace, i. 971 

Harlech Castle, surrender of, lii. 139 

Harley, Lady, besieged at Brampton 
Bryan, i. 364 

Harley, Sir Robert, destruction of monu- 
ments by, i. 132 

Harrington, James, accompwies Charles 
to Hurst Castle, iv. 259 ; dismissed from 
attendance on the king, 378, h. 4 

Harrington, Sir James, commands the 
City regiments sent to help Manchester, 
ii. 43 

Harrison, Thomas, Colonel, sent towards 
Daventry, ii. 342 : his raptumus expres- 
rions at Langport, 37a ; calls for the 
king's prosecution, iv. 16; mutiny in 
the regiment of, 33 ; his conduct at 
Preston, 187 ; joins in a letter from four 
colonels to Hammond, 243 ; tells Lil- 
bume that the army means to put 
the king to death, 261 : brings Lilbume 
to an underetanding with Ireton, 36a ; 
argues for dissolving instead of purging 
the House of Commons, a6^ : sets on 
to Hurst Castle, 378 ; his visit to Hurst 
Castle, 27 ^ ; convoys Charles from 
Famham, to, ; sits as one of the king’ii 
judges, 393 

Harvests, badness of, iti. 195 

Har warden Castle, Brereton raises the 
siege of, ii. 214 

Hastings, propoml to land a French army 
at, iii. 64 

HatAeld, Charles removes to, iii. 306 

Haverfordwest, taken by G«ard, U. 313 ; 
retaken by Laugharne, 289 

Hawes, Francis. Captain, ^pointed to 
take part in the charge ot the Isle of 
Wight in Hammond's absence, iv. 355 ; 
objects to offer violence to Uie king, 

Haxferigg, Sir Arthur, takes part in the 
battle of Lansdown, i. 170; heads a 
cavalry charge at Roundway Down, 
X73 : ap lointed a member of the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, 306; his 
conduct at Cheriton, 336 ; urges Man- 
chester to carry on the war^ vigorously, 

ii. ^ ; speaks against fighting, ^7 ; his 
saying about Cromwell's nose, iv. ^8 ; 
appointed governor of Newcastle, >s. ; 
gives inform ition of the intention of 
the Soots to raise an army, 114 ; sends 
a party to retake Tynemouth Castle, 
>79 

Heddi of ike Profotedt^ Tke^ analysis of, 

iii. 330; anticipation of future consti- 
tutional developments in, 33a ; hostility 
of the king to, 333 ; communicated un- 
ofllicially to the king, 340; publication . 

343 S negotiation for the mod fication j 
td, 354 : republicution of, 369 ; reported | 
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rffer of the Tndependentt to treat on the 
basis of| iv. 134 

Heath. Sir Robett, made diief justice' of 
^e King^s Ben^ L 73 ; tries Ldburae, 

Helmsley^ surrenders to Fairfax, ii. At 

Helvoetuuys, the Prince of Wales at, iv. 
170; the prince's fleet blockaded at, 
334 

Henderson, Alexander, comes to Engbnd 
as a Scottish commissioner, L 135 ; pre- 
mues a draft of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, 229; arrives in England as 
a commissioner to the Westminster 
Assembly, 334 ; clerical assistant at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, ii. X3i ; Charles 
expresses a desire to see, iii. 106 ; holds 
a discussion with the kmg, xsz ; death 
of, it, 

Henderson, Colonel, his mission to Den- 
mark, i. 39 

Henderson, Sir John, commands the 
roya ists at Winceby fight, i. 240 

Henley, mutiny at, ii. 177 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, her activity in 
Holland, i. 36; hopes for aasistanre 
from France and the Dutch, 64 ; re- 
commends the employment of Irishmen 
in England, 73 ; driven back by a 
storm in an attempt to land in York- 
shire, 93; lands at Bridlington Quay 
and goes to York, 94; alleg^ plot 
against, 95 ; wins over Sir H. Cholm- 
ley, 105; sides with Hamilton against 
Montrose, sa6 ; Pym’s secret negoiin- 
tion wiih, 133 ; sends arms to Cities, 
X3f ; hopes to advance southward, 135 ; 
objects to abandon Orkney and Shet- 
land, Z40; impeachment of, ; reaches 
Newark, x6o; receives Hotham's pro- 
mise to betray Hull and Lincoln, it, ; 
places her army under Jerm^'s com- 
mand, 163 ; sets out for Oxford, 164 ; 
is met by Rupert, 165; meets Charles, 
and asks him to make Jermyn a peer, 
x66 ; advocates a policy of foreign alli- 
ances, 196; objects to the siege of 
Gloucester and to giving a good recep- 
tion to the deserting earls, 3 oz [seizure 
of the revenue of, 344 ; favours Brooke’s 
plot, 369 ; determines to leave Oxford, 
330 ; sets out for Exeter, 331 ; proposes 
a marriage between her eldest son and a 
daughter of the Prince of Orange, 348 ; 
gives birth to a daughter at Exeter, ii. 
7 : escapes to France, 8 ; urges Mazarin 
to help Charles 38 ; arrives in Paris 
and urge** the French to help Charles, 
169 ; supports O'Hartegaii s request 
for French aid, 170; consults a com- 
mittee of Englira and Irish Catholics, 
it. ; hopes to obtain^ the services of 
the Duke of Lorraine in England, 171 ; 
failure of her attempt to get help ia 
France, 303 ; terms of peam tb be sub- 
mitted to, 340; the Scottish tarmi of 
peace to be submitted to, iii. 4; is 
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ditindined to oomo to tenns with the 
Scot!, le ; edcs the continental Catho- 
lics for hetp, 13 ; it on bad terms erkh 
Rinuodni, 14 ; tends Sir Kenelm Digby 
to Rome, cd. ; hopes that Masarin will 
lend her dtx^, 15: apfnoves reluct- 
antly of a negotiation wi h the Scots, 
to; urges the* French court to aadst 
Charles, 43 : expects help from the 
French clergy, 44; talks of marrying 
her son to the daughter of the Duke of 
Oilcans, £ 5 . ; her negotiation with the 
Scots, and her scheme of a French in- 
vasion discovered by an intercepted 
letter, 63. frvours an ajliance with the 
Scots, 70; urges the prince to come to 
France, 1x8; has instructions prepared 
for Bellihvre, 128; urges Qiarles to 
accept Presbyterianism without the 
covenant, 135 ; again urges compliance 
with the Scottish terms, 142 ; threatens 
to retire into a nunnery, 167 ; urges 
Charles to abandon the bishoTC and hold 
to the militia, 169 ; assures Charles that 
Mazarin will help him, 17 1 ; derides 
Charles fur talking of abdicating, 162 ; 
fresh Presbyterian proposals sent to, 2x4 : 
teaches the Prince of Wales to make 
love to the Great Mademoiselle, 238; 
mission of Dunfermline to, 278 : tries to 
pawn her jewels, iv 87; sends Father 
]>yburn to Ireland, 104 ; Irish commis- 
sioners sent to, X09 ; makes arrange- 
ments for a rising in England, 138 ; 
raises money for Ormond, ; pities 
at the court of, 164 ; sends Fleming to 
Scotland with a small supply of arms 
and money, 166 : her hopes of aid from 
France cut short by the Fronde, 223 ; 
negotiates with the Duke of Lorraine 
for troops and with Venice for money, 
and offers Irish soldiers to Mazarin, 
224 ; hrtpes for assistance from IreLnd, 
r^. ; Bslu leave to visit her husband, 
289 

Henrietta, Princess, birth of, ii, 7 ; is to 

• remain under Lndy Dalkeith’s charge, 
iii. 91 ; carried off to France, 184 

Henry, son of Charles I., kept as a hostage, 

i. 52 ; Gloucester, Duke of 

Herbert, George, parody on his Sacrifice^ 
iiL 309 

Herbert ofCherbury, Lord, 1629 (Edward 
Herbert), surrenders Montgomery 
Castle, 11. 93 

Herbert of Raglan, Lord (Edward Somer- 
set >, raises a Welsh army, L 76 ; defeated 
by Waller at Highnam, 86 ; lends im- 
mense sums to Charles, iL 158 ; created 
Earl of Glamorj^ by warrant, ib , ; tee 
Glamorgw, Ean of 

Herbert, Sir Edward, refuses the attorney- 
generalship, ii. 31 z 

Heib It, Thomas, accompanies Charles to 
Hurst Castle, iv. 259 ; remains inattend- 
anoe on Charles after his sejitence, 320; 
accompanies (Charles to Whitehall, ib, \ 
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asks to be excused from appearing 
the scaffold, 321 

Hereford, occupied by the ParUaoien- 
tarians, i. 32 ; evacuated by Staarford. 

* ^ : taken by Waller, S30 ; abandoned 
1^ Waller, 139 ; arrival of Charles at, 

ii. 259 : b^eged by Leven, 284 ; pro- 
mss of the siege of, 308 ; Charles raises 
the siege of, 310 : surprised by Birch 
and Morgan, iii. at 

Herefordshire, rising of countrymen in, 

ii. 185 ; royalists defeated in, 259 ; de- 
sertion of royalist levies in, 275 ; plun- 
dered by the Scots, 309 

Heresies, enumerated m Gangreena^ iv. 
8z 

Herle, Charles, signs^ a declaration in 
favour of toleration, i. 3 “ 

Herne, Mr., brings the king s answer from 
Oxford, i. 83 

Hertford, Marquis of, 1640 (William 
Seymour), holds out for the king at 
Sherborne, i. 19 ; abandons Sherborne 
and goes into Wales, 32 ; joins the king 
at Oxford with Welsh levies, 86 : se|s 
out from Oxford and occupies Salisbury, 
Z40; joins Hopton at Chard, x66; 
advances with him towards Bath, 269 ; 
moves off towards Salisbury, 173 ; his 
dispute with Ru* ert, xo6 ; accompani s 
the king to Oxford, io. ^ takes part in 
the Treaty of Uxbridge, ii. xai ; attends 
a council at Hampton Court, 371 ; 
attends the king's funeral, iv. 324 ^ 

Hertfo dshire, petitions for peace, i. 82 ; 
outrages U|^ 1 diers in, ii. Z94 

Hewson, John, Go oncl, directs Whalley to 
resist the removal of the king’s chaplains, 

iii. 306 ; sent to enforce the payment of 
money in London, iv. 24 ; one of the 
king’s judges, 293 

High Court of Justice, the first and second 
reading of the ordinance for the erection 
of, iv. 289 ; act passed by the Commons 
only for the erection of, 290 ; meets in 
the Painted Chamber, 293 ; its pre- 
liminary sittings, 295, 297 ; sits in West- 
minster Hall, ib, ; the king brought in 
and charged before, 299 ; its authority 
questioned by Charles, 300 ; the king a 
secon J time before, 301 ; the king a third 
time before, 3c» ; dissensions amongst 
the members of; 304 ; rejects a proposal 
to put the king to death as contu- 
macious, and hears evidence in the 
Painted Chamber, 305 ; passes pre 
liminary sentence, 307 ; the king for the 
fourth time before, 3x1 ; sentences the 
king to death, 3x2 

Highnam, Waller's victory at, i. S04 

Hillesden House, taken by Cromwell, L 
31 X 

Hodder Bridge, Cromwell holds a council 
of war at, iv. X84 

Holbom, Maior-General, sent to relieve 
Taunton, ii. 04 ; relieves Tauntpn, 98 ; 
retreats from Taunton, 183 
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Holiday, a nontbly, fronted to the City 
apprentice^ iii. 724 

Holland, arrival of the Prince of Walea in, 
iv 170 

Holland Earl of, 1^4 (Henry Rich), a 
disappointed courtier| i. 53 ; takes arms 
in defence of the City, 58 ; urpes the 
king to yield something to Parliament, 
103 ; his anxiety for pe^ce, 145 ; attempts 
to draw o'-er Essex to the peace psirty, 
183 ; deserts the Parliament, 190 ; his 
reoept on at Oxford, aoi ; returns to 
London,^ 946; supports Montrcuil's 
negotiation, ii. 339 ; offers to mediate 
between the Scots and the English 
Presbyterians, 340; proposes that the 
king uiall go to the Scottish army, iii. 2 ; 
is irritated at the refusal of the Commons 
to grant him money, 99 ; takes part in a 
proposal of terms to the king, 913 ; ap- 
pointed commander - in • chi^ of the 
royalist insurgent^ iv. 138 ; fills up a 
blank commission in favour of Norwich, 

; his designs known to the Committee 
o' Derby House, 157 * takes the field at 
Kingston, 158 ; attacks Reigate, and is 
chased into Kingston, 160 ; ciplured at 
St. Neots, z6i ; lesolution of the Houses 
for the banishment of, 946 

Holland, the States of, oppose the Prince 
of Orange, i. 36 

Holies, Denzil, his regiment at Edgehill 

i. 47 ; slaughter of his regiment at 1 rent- 
fora, 57 ^oins the jieace party, fix, 80 ; 
defends Essex, ii. 31 ; Chnrles attempts 
to win, 85 ; takes part in a conference 
on impeaching Cromwell, ^7 ; makes a 
report on Manchester's diarge against 
Cromwell, 88 ; charges brought by 
Savile and Lilburne against, 3^2 ; one 
of the leaders of the Presbyterians, iii. 
9 ifi ; draws up a declaration against the 
armjr petition, 998 ; interrupted before 
fighting a duel with Ireton, 231 ; his 
evidence against Cromwell discussed, 
983, M. ; escapes to France, 349 ; returns 
to his seat in the House of Commons, iv. 
909 ; sent as a commissioner to the 
Treaty of Newport, 314 ; urge>^ Charles 
not to waste time over the Tre<*ity of 
Nevrport, 317 : reports Charles's final 
answer from Newt.ort, 965 ; Eleven 
Members, the 

Holies, leader of the dubmen of Dorset, 

ii. 265 

Holmby^ House, the Commons vote that 
the king shall be removed to, iii. 184 ; 
' Charles's journey towards, 2x9 ; 
Charles's arrival at, 913 ; proposed re- 
moval of Charles from, 265 ; mission of 
Joyce to, efifi ; removal of Charles from, 
973; tM Commons order Fairfax to 
restore the king to, 978 

Holt Castle, surrender of, iii. 139 

Home, Earl of, 0 ^^ HomeX playe 
a double game with Montrose, ii. 353 

Honej'woof Sit Ibuinas, aeizes cbe 
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Essex county magazine, Iv. 148 ; joina 
Fairfax, 156 

Hooker, Richard, traces of Oaiendon's 
study of y Ar Eeet^iatHcai /Wf(y tf, 

iii. 129 

H> pkins, William, Charles lodges at the 
house of, iv. 9x4 ; Charles correqMmds 
about his escape with, 390, 94a 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, reaches Conwall^ 1 . 
33 ; p^ assigned to him in the campa^ 
of 1643, fi7 ; indicted at Lostwithiel. 
69 ; crosses the Tamar but is forced to 
retreat, 70 ; returns to Devonshire, 71 ; 
advances towards Exeter, 76 ; Bgkin 
retreats into Cornwall, 85; demts 
Ruthven af Bradodc Down, 6fi ; driven 
hack from Sourton Down, 132 ; defeats 
Stam ord at Stratton, 136 ; advances 
through Devonshire into Somerset, x66 ; 
his correspondence with Waller, 167 ; 
advances against Bath, 169 j fights a 
battle on Lansdown, f 3 . ; disabled by 
an evpiosion, 172 ; is carried to Deiizes, 
173 ; besieged in Devt.-es, > 3 . ; named 
governor of Bri««tol, but accepts the 
lieutenant-governor-hi's 196 ; raised to 
the peerage, ifi. ; Hopton, Lord 
Hopton, Lord, 1843 (Ralph HoptonX 
English so diers from Ireland serve 
under, i. 347 ; advance of, 352 ; mutinous 
state of the army of, 2^2 ; takes Arundel 
Castle, 353 ; advances to Winchi»ter, 
320 ; estaMishes his army near Cheriton, 
331 ; defeated at Cheriton, 323 ; sent 
to Bristol, 349 ; appointed master of 
the ordnance, li. xs ; sent to the west 
with Prince Charles, x8z ; appoubted 
commander-in-chief in the West, iii. fio ; 
advances tow ards Torrington, fi4 ; is 
defeated at Torrington, fis ; retreats to 
Siiatton and Bodmin, fifi ; suitraders, 
68 ; refuses to accompany the Prince to 
France, xxq ; resents a proposal to cede 
the Channel Islands to France, 172 ; 
supports an understanding with the 
Scots, iv. 270 ; see Hopton, Sir Ralph 
Hopton Heath, Northampton killed at, 
i. xofi 

Hornby, H milton halts a^ iv. x8z 
Horsham, disturbance at, iv. 157 
Horton, Thomas, Ckilonel, sent to disband 
Laugharne's regiments, iv. 229 ; finds 
Soutli Wales in a state of revolt, xi8 ; 
defeats the Welsh at St. Fagans, 225 
Hotham. Captain John, takes C^wood 
Castle, i. 33 ; defeated at Pierce Bridge, 
71 ; grows lukewarm, 205 ; opens ^ a 
negotiation with Newcastle, 242 ; mis- 
conduct of, 259 ; arrest and escape of, 
260 ; accuses Cromwell, i A ; re-amsted, 
262 ; sentenced to death, iL 104 ; 
executed, 205 

Hotham, Sir John, grows lukewam in the 
Parliamentary cause, i. 205 ; is ready 
to betray Hull and Lincoln, 141 : arrest 
of, 262 ; sentenced to death, IL 103 i 
executed, 205 
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Hounslow Heath, reoeption of the fugi- 
tive members of Parliament by the army 
on, iu. 344 ; Fmrfiuc holds a rendesvous 
at, iv. Z34 

ouses, the, tee Parliament 

H iwley House, stormed by Newcastle, L 
z6z 

Hudson, M'chael, Dr., accompanies the 
kiim to the Scots' camp, iii. 97 : sent 
with a message to Montreuil, 99 ; brings 
back the terms of the Scots, xoo ; escafM 
and recapture of, Z04 ; acknowledges his 
mission to France, 1x5 ; escape o^ 176 ; 
announces a genersd rising for the king,f 3 . 

Hull, the Hothams offer to betray, i. Z4X ; 
arrest of the Hothams at, z6i ; Lord 
Fajrfax invited to be governor of, 163 ; 
Faixfax confirmed in the governorship 
of, 188 ; besieged by Newcastle, 239 ; 
Cromwell throws supplies into, 240 ; 
stout defence of, 242 ; raising of the siege 
of, ih. 

Humble Representation of the Dissatit- 
/actions of the Arniy. At {nr^nted to 
Fairfax on ICentford Heath, iii. 270 

Hitncks, Hercules, Colonel, charg^ with 
the execution of the sentence on uie king, 
iv. 309, a., 315 

Hunsdon, Lora Gohn CareyX impeached, 
iii. 357 

Huntingdon, Charles hears of the battle 
of Kilsyth at, ii, 301 ; plundered by 
Charles's soldiers, 303 

Huntingdon, Robert, Major, his evidence 
against Cromwell discussed, iii. 346, 
n. 3 ; Charles shows favour to, 3x8 ; 
Cromwell's conversation with, 358 ; pre- 
sents to the House of Lords a narrative 
aasailing C romwell, Z75 ; attacked by 
Lilburne, 176 

Huntly, second Marquis of, 1636 (George 
Gordon), holds a conference with Mont- 
rose, i. X77 ; suppressed by Argyle, 336 ; 
gives up ho]^, ii. 134 ; attempts of Ala.ster 
Macdonald to join, 136 : named by the 
king lieutenant of the North, 144 ; con- 
tinues to keep aloof from Montrose, 330 ; 
recalls the Gordons from Montrose, 279 ; 
again recalls the Gordons, 368 ; keeps 
hut forces together on the tmipt of a 
private message from the king, in. X33 : 
remains in arms after Montrose's depar- 
ture, 143 ; capture of the strongluilds of, 
asx 

Hurry, John, Colonel, deseru to the king, 
i. Z50 ; is knighted, 155 ; ere Hurry, Sir 
John 

Hurry, Sir John, plunders Wycombe, i. 
Z55 } deserts to Parliament, ii. 34 ; sent 
against Montrose, 3c^ ; opposed to 
Montrose, 2x6; goes into the North, 
33 X ; attempts to surprise Montrose, 333 ; 
is defeated at Auldearn, 226 ; joins 
Baiilie. 377 ; leaves Baillie, 378 ; allowed 
by Middleton to leave Scotland, iii X43 ; 
captured after the battle of P>'eston, iv. 
189 


Hurst Casilei orders given to removd 
Charles to, tv. 856 ; (^rles removed to, 
059 ; Charles's sojourn at, 378 , Charles 
removed from, 379 

Hutchinson, John, Colonel, remonstrates 
with Hotham, i. X59 ; supports Crom- 
well against Hotham, x6o; refuses to 
betray Nottingham, 260; sits as one 
of the king's judges, iv. 393 
Hyde, Sir Edward, political principles cn, 
1. 1x0 ; advises tnat the deserting earU 
should be well received, 201 ; sent to the 
West with Prince Charles, ii. x8x ; re- 
monstrates with Goring, xp8 ; argues 
that the Prince of Wales ought to remain 
in hU father's dominions, iii. xxo ; refuses 
to accompany the prince to France, and 
resolves to have nothing to do with 
foreign intrigues, 1x9 ; principles of, 
ib. ; dissatisfied with Charles, xsx ; be- 

K 'ns his ' History of the 'Great Rebel- 
m,' ib, ; character of the work, 133 ; 
his study of Hooker, X23 ; comments on 
the Newcastle propositions, xa9 ; resents 
a proposal to cede the Channel Islands 
to France. 172 ; opposes an understand- 
ing with the Scots, and is treated rudely 
by Jermyn, iv. X70 


Ilfracombb, gained by the king, ii. 33 
Impressment, employed to rsuse part of the 
New Model Army, ii. 193 
Inchiquin, Lord, 16^5 rMurrough O'Brien^ 
refused tlm presidency of Munster, 1. 
333 ; hissisgiment before Lyme, 357 ; 
declares for Parliament, ii. 163; takes 
offence at Lisle's conduct, iii. 333 ; storms 
the Rock of Cashel, iv. X07 ; defeats 
’Taaffe near Mallow, 109 ; declares for the 
king, xxo; his revolt known at West- 
minster, xzx ; signs a cessation with the 
Supreme Council, X63 
Independents, the ecclesiastical, growth 
and opinions of, i. 261 ; d.slike of the 
covenant amongst, xA ; propose terms to 
the king, 264 ; draw b^k, 266 \ hope 
that the Assembly will he conciliatory, 
367 ; issue the Apolo^tical Narration^ 
268; distrust Bristol's overtures, 369; 
variety of opinions amongst, iii. 9 ; reli- 
gious practices of, iv. 80 
Independents, the political, do not resist 
the establishment of parochial Presby- 
terianism, ii. iM ; exf^ct the Treaty of 
Uxbridge to fail, xao ; reject the tolera- 
tion scheme of the Oxfi^ clergy, xsfi ; 
intrigue of Lord Savile with, 3x^ sup- 
ported by the Erastians, iii. 6 ; Charles 
negoti tes secretly with, xa, x^ ; ask the 
king to tolerate Independency in Ireland, 
x6 ; the king s depwition proposed by 
the leaders of, ^3 ; Baillie's tirade 
against, xxs ; growing strength of, iz6 
fear that Charles will accept the New- 
castle propositions, 131 ; their policy in 
relation to the Scots, X37 ; character of 
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their inflttcnoe in the Houie, 139; nUh \ 
to keep the kins at m d'ftUnoe from 
London, 144 ; wOi to disband Moasev's 
regiments, 14J ; make fresh offers to the 
king, 165 ; uvoumble to Spam, 170 ; 
do not oppose an ordinance againut 
Ua^bemy and heresy, 183 : attempt to 
limit the ordin 'nee against lay preach- 
ing, 186 ; take re uge with the army. iii. 
3^4 ; return under the protection of the 
vmy, 34S ; are strong in the House ot 
Lords and weak in the House ot Com- 
mons, 347; obtain a majority in the 
Commons by the help of Cromweirs 
menaces, sjsa : not in earnest in support- 
ing the revival of the Newcastle propo«- 
tions, 355 ; cannot break with Parliament 
without securing the support of Charles. 
356 ; obtain an ordinance appointing a 
suh^mmittee to examine 'into the 
violence offered to the Houses, 3^7 ; 
split into two fractions, 366 ; their policy 
in supportii'g the four bills, iv. ^2 ; their 
difficulty in founding toleration, 67 ; 
effect on the democratic principles of, 
80 ; and of their doctrine of toleration, 

81 j blamed for the spread of extravagant 
opinions, 89 ; negotiate with the City 
and the Scots, persist in seeking 
peace with the king, 96 ; make a fresh 
appeal to Charles, pg ; reported to have 
made another arolication to Charles on 
the basis of TAe tfeads 0/ the Proposals ^ 
194 ; driven to rely on the army, 32^ 

Innocent X., PofM, pontificate of, iii. 13 ; 
sends Rinuccini to Ireland, ib , ; agrees 
to articles to be sent by Sir Kenelm 
49 

Instrument of Government^ The^ fore- 
shadowed in the Army Remonstrance, 
iv. 24Z 

Inverlochy, battle of, ii. 154 

Ipswich, military gathering at, iii. 236 

Ireland, Charles expects succour from, i. 
zza ; application to the king from, ih , ; 
formauon of the Simreme Council in, 
1x3; expulsion of Catholics from the 
Parliament of, ib. ; progress of the war 
in, ZZ4 ; despondency of the privy council 
in, ZZ5 ; ravages of Lisle in, zz6 ; organi- 
sation of the confederate Catholics in, 
1x7; mission of a committee of the 
English House of Commons to, xzp; 
remonstrance of the English officers in, 
U * ; Charles orders the opening of nego- 
tiations in, 120 ; opposition of the lords 
justices in, xax ; success of Ormond in, 
zs2; opening of negotiations, and re- 
monstrance of die confederate Catholics 
in, ib , ; reply of the lords justices of, Z23 ; 
Ormond empowered to treat for a cessa- 
tion of arms in, 125 ; demand for a free 
parlmment in, 220 ; growth of nationalist 
opinions in, 222 ; cessation of the war in. 
92 $ S English regiments sent to England 
from, 245 ; Ormond lord-lieutenant of, 
948; Ormond instruaed to outwit the 
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Scots in, Jb . ; soldiers to be seat k* 
England from^ 249 ; distress of the Scot- 
tish and English forces in the north of, 
313; demands of the agents of die 
Catholics of, 334 ; demands of the agentt 
of the Protestonts of, ib. ; dbmisw of 
the agents of the Catholics of, 347 ; dis- 
pute at Uxbridge about, ii. zs7 ; Gla- 
morgan’s commission for bringingsoldicrs 
from, Z59 ; peace conferences in, 162 ; 
Glamorgan sent to, x^ ^ Masarin adeed 
to protect, Z70 ; Fitzwilliam's mission ^ 
260; arrivd of Glamorgan in, iii. 
30; Roman Catholic clergy demand 
the churches in, ib. ; Glamorgan’s secret 
treaty in, 33 ; arrival of Rinuccini in, 
38 ; Glamorgan denounced before the 
privy council of, 41 ; Charles offers to 
leave to Parliament the management of, 
46 ; treaty of peace between Omotid and 
the Supreme Council in, 55 : reported 
intention of Digby 10 fetch the prince to, 
1x3; Charles expresses a wish to visit, 
154; resistance to the peace in, zs^ ; 
Ormond offers to retire from, 159 ; wet- 
ness of the Supreme Council in, 162; 
influence of the clergy int 163 ; Ormond 
offers to surrender the lord-lieutenancy 
of, 2x7, 2x8 ; proposal to send the parlia- 
menta^ army to, 2x9 ; questions put by 
the officers at Saffron Walden about 
service in, 223 ; arrangements for the 
government of; 232 ; Rinuccini’sappment 
success in, iv. zoa ; difficulties of Kinuc- 
cini in, X03 j mis<sion r>f Father Leyburn 
to, Z04 ; arrival of Michael Jones in, and 
departure of Ormond from, ib. ; defeats 
of the confederates in, Z05, Z09 ; proposal 
to appoint a protector of, X09 ; the Prince 
of Wales invited to, ib. ; the qu^en hop^s 
for assistance from, 224 ; arrival of Or- 
mond in, ib. ; Monk seizes the plates 
held by the Scots in the north of, 229 ; 
Ormond prepares to combine with Ru- 
pert’s fleet in, 243 

Ireland, the congregation of the clergy of, 
condemns Ormond’s peace, iii. X56 ; 
threatens to lay an interdict on the 
towns in which the peace is published, 
157 ; authorises the refusal of taxes to 
the Supreme Council, 1^8 

Ireton, Henry, Commissary General, 
reaches Naseby, ii. 242 ; wounded at 
Naseby, 247^^ 248 ; his generous conduct 
at Probus, lii. 68 ; elected as a recruiter, 
y-r ; receives a message from the king, 
05 ; reproved by Cromwell, 96 ; marries 
Bridget Cromwell. Z09 ; is interrupted in 
an attempt to fight a duel with Holies, 
a3x ; meeting in the regiment of, 9^6 ; 
character of, 240 ; sent as a commissioner 
to quiet the army, 945 ; tells the soldiers 
that they ought not to disband till they 
have received justice, 249 ; gives expres- 
sion to the dissatisfaction of the army, 
a6z ; signs a letter addressed by too 
officers to the City. 987 ; authorship of 
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Tht DtcUrmtim tkt Army ascribed 
to, 895 ; telb Charles that the army in* I 
teuds to mediate between him and Phr- 
Kament. 307: entrusted with the pre- j 
puationofthetenn^tobeofleredtothe ^ 
king, 319, 3a6 ; his constitutional scheme 
aubmitt^ to the Council uf the Arniy, 

* 339 : asks Charles not to be trouble 
ab^t the revival of the Newcastle 
propositions, 355 ; talks of purging the 
House, 358 ; sus; ected of too great 
compliance with the king, 361 ; op* 
poses Marten's motion for a vote of No 
Addresses, 360 ; per ists in treating with 
the king, 369; explains his conduct in 
negotiatina with the king, 382 ; attacks 
V ildman for talking of natural r ghts, 
385 ; declares against manhood suffiag*-, 
and augues that no one ought to have a 
vote who has not a fixed inteiest in the 
Irngdom, 388; replies to Sexby, 389; 
talm offence and leaves the Council of 
the Army, iv. 8 ; wishes to fight both 
king and Parliament, a6 ; urges Ham- 
mond to keep the king f o<n escap ng, 
87 ; said to have accompanied Cron well 
to the BluedBoar, ag ; declares against 
the king in the House of^Commons, 50 ; 
accept* the surrender of Canterbury, 
1x6 ; appointed to witness the execut.on 
of Lucas and Lisle, 203; advises the post- 
ponen ent of the a, plication of force to 
the Houses, si 3 ; urges the purging of 
t e House of Commons and offers to re- 
s'fm his commission, 215 ; retires to 
Mindsw, 216: prepares a demand for 
justice on the king, 2i7 ; draws up 7 Ar 
Xemomsiratnce 0/ the A mty^ 233 ; u ges 
Fairfisx to allow the army to consider nis 
draft, 236; is in communic tion with 
Lilbiime, 238 ; agrees to an addition to 
The Jletf 0Hstrance 0/ the A rmy^ 239, 
840; has no hope that Charles will 
acceot the new overtures from the army, 
342 ; joins in a letter to urge Hammond 
not to allow the king to escape, 343 ; 
disagreement of 1 ilbume with. 261 ; 
believed by U bume to have promised 
that the decision of a propio^ com- 
mittee on a new Agreement 0/ the 
Peop e shall be final, 262 ; thinks that 
tlm magistrate ought to punish oUences 
against the first table, 277 ; his views on 
a dissolution, 269 ; propose** that the 
king shall be tried and imprisoned, 281 ; 
advocates the fixing of an early date for 
the diasoliition, 391 ; sit'* as one of the 
king's judges, 393 ; u ges the condemna- 
tion or the king, 306 

Irish army, an. intended fo' service in 
Lngland, the queen proposes toemi.loy, 

L 7 ; Charle<* sanctions the trans orta- 
tion of, 125 ; Taaffe is to lead a detach- 
ment ol*, 2^ ; Hyron u^es the sendiiig 
o', 295 ; Cnglisn feeling against the 
employment of 896 ; Antrim asVs for 
the deigMUch et, 33a ; Charles s onxuty 


to employ, 346 : to be oomamnded by 
Glamorgdi^ 1M59 : committee in Prance 
|br providing money fon 170 ; Byron 
anxioua for the landing of, xfi6 ; Charles 
^ presses Oimond to trad, s w ; prepara- 
tions for the sending of, too; effKt^on 
Englishmen of the atten^t to bring 
over, 361 : Charles despairs of the ar- 
rival of^ 88s: proposal regardiM the 
Bending of, iii. 50 ; Glamorgan offm to 
expedite the sending of, 51, 53 ; to be 
sent to the relief of Chester, ^ \ counter- 
manded, 57; reported coming of, 113; 
fresh suggestion for bringing over, iv. 63 

Irish soldiers in England, di owned by 
Swanley, i. 3.^7; ordinance directing 
the killing of, lu 04 ; spared at Liver- 
pool, ib. ; put to oeath at Shrewsbury, 

Irishwomen, taken at Nantwich, but sent 
home by Fairfax, i. 896 ; ill-treated at 
Lyme, 357 ; killed after Naseby, iL 252 ; 
killed after Philiphaugh, 355; alleged 
fecundity of, iii. 38 

Ironside, name of, first given by Rupert 
to Cromwell, ii. i 

Ironsides, name of, first given to Crom- 
well's s'>ldlen, iv. 179 

Isleof Wight, the, Hammond governor of, 
iv. 13 ; arrival of BerkeW and Ash- 
burnham in, x8 ; arrival of Charles in, 
ib. ; removal of Hammond from, 256 ; 
removal of Charles from, 259 

Islip, Essex fails to take, i. 150 ; Essex 
establishes himself at, 351 . Cromwell 
defeats ^rthampton at, li. sox 

Jackson, ^ Thomas, Colonel, mutiny 
against, iii. 263 

James King of Great Britain, hit say- 
ing * No Bishop, No King,' iii. 173 ; re- 
vival of the s ory of his having beeu 
poisoned, iv. 6z 

James, son of Charles I., tee York, Duke 
of 

Jenkins, David, Judge, imprisoned for 
aasertirg that the rule of the law it 
inseparable from the rule of the king, 
iiL 309 ; denounces parliamentary ordi- 
nances iv. 68 ; bill of attainder against, 
ib. ; resolution of the Houses that ha 
shall be excepted from p^on, 246 

Jermyn, Henry, placed in command of 
the queen’s army, i. X63 ; raised to the 
peer^e, 166 ; see Jermyn, Lord 

Jermyn, I ord, 1643 (Hen^ Jer • yn), ad- 
vocates a policy of fi reign alliam es, i. 
ro6 ; employed to urge VJaxarin to help 
Charles, ii. 38 ; interested letter from, 
iii. 63 ; urges the prince to come to 
b ranee, iz8 ; Charles’s opini m of, 167 ; 
proposes to cede the Channel Islands to 
r ranee, 172 ; takes part in arranging a 
royalist insurrection, iv. 138 ; treats 
Hyde with rudeness, 170; see Jermyn, 
Hcniy 
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aiTival of the'Prineo of Walef at, 
iii. lOQ ; the prim leaves, 119 ; arrange- 
ments for the Prince of Wales to winter 
at, iv. 034 

Jews, send persons to purchaM goods 
Seized for rausal to pay taxes, L 97 
Johnston of Warrtston, Archibald, arrives 
in England as a commissioner, i. 934 : 
becomes a member of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, 306 ; pla ed on the 
c Hindi in command of the army, 942 ; 
sups with Cromwell, iv. 230 
Jones, Inigo, taken prisoner at Basing 
Hoiise, It. 364 

Junes, Michael, Colonel, attacks ( heater, 

ii. 344 ; sends help to Hosmtz at Rowton 
Heath, 3^^^ ; appointed to command in 
Dublin, ill. 939 ; arrives in Dublin, iv. 

104 ; defeats Preston at Dungan Hill, 

105 : refuses to display c iptured banners 
on his return to Dub.in, 106; joins 
Monk, 107 

Joyce, Ceorge, Comet, probably sent to 
Oxford by the Agitators, iii. 965 : sent 
by Cromwell to Holmby, s66 ; passes 
through Oxford, 268 ; reaches Holmby, 
969 ; farces his way into the king's pre- 
sence, 97Z ; shows his commission, /A ; 
carries off the king, 279 ; rallied by 
Charles, 985 

Jubbes, John, Lieutenant-Colonel, asks 
that Parliament may be purged, iv. « 
Judgment of the Unb'ersity of Oxjordf 
7 A.', drawn up by Sai derson, iii. 314 
Juxon, Will am (Bi hop of London), ap- 
proves of Charles’s proposal to estublir>h 
Presb>’teriani8m for thr e years, iii. 166 ; 
allowM to visit the king after h s sen- 
ten e, iv. 318 ; acconipanie- Chari s to 
Whitehall, ^20 ; appears with Ch^rh s on 
the scaffold, U. ; attends the king's 
funeral, 394 


Kelham, Charles removed to, iii. 103 
K ells, synod of, i. 1x3 
Kempso*. Nicholas, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
.stopped from taking his men to Irleand, 

iii. 735 

Kendal, Hamilton advances to, iv. 180 
Kent, division of opinion in, i. 12 \ sup- 
pre.ssion of a rising in, 180 ; meeting of 
soldi n in, ii. 193 ^ pr parations for a 
rising in, iv. 87 ; wishes ihe Scottish in- 
vasion to precede its rising, 132 ; pro- 
ceeiings of ti e g and jury of 133; 
rising in, ti^. ; advance nd letreat of 
the iniiu^ents m, 134 ; the s t lati n in, 
136; Fairfax marches into, 137 ; defeat 
at Maidstone of the insurgents of, 140 ; 
dispersal of the insurgents of, 142 ; sub- 
mits to Pa'liament, 146 
K' ntford Heath, re dezvous on, iii. 979 
Ki kenny. Asaeiribly at, i. 1x3 ; meeting of 
the General As>embily at, 117; Antrim 
begs f..r tro ps for harles at, ^32 ; * )r- 
u.ond\ peace proclaimed at, ni 157; 
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Ormond domes to the support of the 
Supreme Council au 159 ; the leaders of 
the Supreme Council arrested by lUnuc- 
cini at, iA. 

Killigrew, Sir Peter, sent to open n nego- 
tiation with the king, i. 54 
K Ipont, Lord (John GtahamX murder of, 

ii. XX9 

Kilrusn, Ormond’s victory at, i. 1x4 
Kilsyth, Montrose arrives at, iL 994 ; 
battle of, 9o6 

Kineton, arrival of Essex at, L 4s ; 

Rupert’s charge into, 45 
King, James, General, becomes New- 
castle^i military adviser, i. 93 ; see 
bythin. Lord 

King s Cabinet, the, taken at Naseby, and 
published, ii. 258 

King’s evil, Charles touches for, iu. aia 
Kingston, occupied by the king, v 60; 

Holland appears in arms at, iv. 1^8 
Kintyre, Alaster Macdonald driven out 
of. iii. 300 

Kirlcby Thore, the Scots established at, 
iv. 165 

Kislinghury, Fairfax at, ii 240 
Kraresborough, arrival of Rni^ at, L 37s 
Knollys, Haiiserd, attack on, ii. 330 
Knottingley, Cromwell’s a> rival at, iv. 232 


Labourers, the condition of, iiL 195 
Lambert, John, Colonel, afterwardsMaj'T- 
i enera , has a share in drawing up 'ike 
Heads 0/ the Proposals^ iii. 326; sent 
to command the forces in the north, as 
maior-general, iv. 48 ; deta> hes f *rces 
to be-iege Pontefract, 146 ; dri^ es I.ang- 
dale into Carlide 156 ; falls bade before 
Hamilt n, 163 ; retreats to i^chmond, 
and then to Leeds, 180; joined by 
Cromwell, 1B3 ; despatched in pursuit of 
the Scots, 191 ; accepts the capitulation 
of Ha>i ilton, igg ; sent to Edinburgh to 
protect Argyle, 230 ; left by Cromwell 
at Edinburgh, 231 

Lanark. Ea 1 of, 1639 (William Hamiltcm), 
e.scapes to Scotland, i. 998 ; raisr s the 
Hamil on tenants against Montrose, li. 

S 4 ; a> p oaches Kilsyth, 995 : informs 
larles that he cannot come to Scot la d, 
iii. 18'; sent to England, 359 ; arrives 
in England, 373 ; urges Charles to es -ape, 

iv. 1 ; advises the crushing of Argyle • 
Tty, 156; urges Monro to fight the 
Ingram. <res, 228 
Lanca'-hire, royalists in, i. 33, 157 ; 
strength of the parliamentarians u, 948 ; 
expected royalist rising in, iv. 91 ; part 
taken in the campa gn of Preston by the 
fort, es of, 183, 187, 18. 

Landguard Fort, proposed seiztirr oT iv. 91 
Lane, Sir Richara, appo nted Lord Keeper, 
it 311 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, ac^om pe aiee 
Ruiert to Oxford, ii. 36; relieves 
Pontefract, 184 ; urges Chaihis torn ren 
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to the North, aoo ; matiny of the cevafay 
oft 335 ; defeated w Whalley at Naeeby, 
B4y ; lent to North Wales to receive the 
Irish army, 960 ; proposal to send into 
the North. 277 ; sent to Rowton Heath, 
344 ; defeatM, 345 ; advises Charles to 
continue his march towards Scotland, 
368 ; sent with Digby to join Montrose, 
369 ; takes pvt in the fight at Sherbum, 

; arrives in Edinburgh, iv. 88 ; seiiM 
Berwick, 122 ; driven into Carlisle, 156 ; 
refuses to sign the covenant^ /6. ; hopes 
to take Skipton and to relieve Ponte- 
fract, 182 ; anno jnces the gathering of 
parliamentary forces in Yorkshire, 182 ; 
inarches towards Preston, i6. ; his posi- 
tion at Preston, 185 ; defeated by Crom- 
uell, x88 ; captur^ and imprisoned in 
Nottingham Castle, 192, 103 j Lauder- 
dale's opinion of, x^ ; resolution of the 
Houses that he shall be excepted from 
pardon, 247 

I-angford House, surrender of, ii. 366 

Lancport, baitie of, ii. 971 

Laiihydrock, seired by Grenvile, fl. 13 

Lansdown, Imttle of, 1. 169 

Lathom House, held for the kirg, i. 248 ; 
the Countess of Derby besieged in, 3x6 ; 
continuation of the siege of, 364 ; raising 
of the sieM of, 366 

Laud, William (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), impeachment of, i. 246 : trial of, 
ii. 99 : points of law argued by the 
counsel m, X02 ; ordinance passed by the 
Commons for the atta nder of, td . ; the 
Lords pass the ordinance for the at- 
tainder of, X06 ; execuiion of, Z07 ; fruit 
of the teaching of, xo8 

J^iuderdale, Earl of, X645 (John Mait- 
land), takes part in the Treaty of Ux- 
bridge, ii. I2X : mainly influenced by 
politicsd motives, sent as coni’i is- 
sioner to Eng and^ iii. 252 ; negotiates 
with the Presbyterians about sending a 
new Scottish vmy into England, 2^9; 
said to have taken a letter from the king 
to the Mnce of Wales, 297 ; serves as 
intermediary between (Jharles and the 
Presbyterians, 299 ; has an interview 
with Chvles, 301 ; se^ Charles agsun 
and expects that he will countenance a 
Scottish invasion, 334 ; acts in combina- 
tion with the English Presbyterians, 
335 ; driven from^ Woburn by the sol- 
diers, 342 ; joins in the presentation of 
the Hampton Court proposicioi s, 357 ; 
receives an offer from Batten, 360; 
urges Charles to escape, iv. x ; stirs up 
the Committee of Estates against the 
English Parliament, 87 ; Joins in a for- 
mal invitation to the Pnnee of Wales, 
123 ; re ommends an immediate advance 
into England, 156; regrets the failure 
of Holland’s enteiprise, 162 ; expects 
Scotland to play a dec sive part, x66 ; 
compared with Cromwell, 167 ; defends 
the Scottish manifesto, 169 ; Baillie's 


US 

report of a converaation with, iki wmtt 
on a mission to the Prince of Wgles, 
170 : arrives in the Downs, 194 ; iadiioes 
the Prince of Wales to ac^t the Soot- 
. tish terms, X05 ; s ippcMs the employ- 
ment of PrcBoyierians in England, lA ; 
anxious about Hamilton's army, 197 ; 
hears of the battle of Preston, tS. 
Laughame, Rowland, defeated by Gerard, 
iL 9x3 ; defetts Stradling, 989 ; red lies 
four counties in South Wales, 376; his 
Midiers threatened with disbandment, 
iv. 84 ; resistance todisbandnient amongst 
the soldiers of, iix ; commands the Welsh 
at St. Fagans, 125 ; resolution of the 
Houses for the banishment of, 246 
Launceston, p'lrliamentary committee at, 
i. 68 ; occupied ly Hopton, X35 ; retreat 
of the Prince of Wales to, iii. 59 ; occu- 
pied by Fairfax, 66 
Lawrans, John, letters of, iv. 982 
Lawyers, in t e House of Commons, ex- 
pect to be feeil, iv. 72 
Lay preaching, forbidden, ii. 76; offence 
iven to the soldiers by, X93 ; prohibited 
y ordinance, id. ; another ordinance 
against, iii. x86 

Laycock House, taken by Cromwell, ii. 

Leat^erhead, mutiny of Waller's cavalry 
at, ii. x28 

Leed-, captured by the royalists, and re- 
captured by Sir 1 '. Fairfax, i. 87 ; the 
Fairfaxes Msieged in, xo6; abandoned 
to Newcastle, 162 ; reception of Charles 
at, iii. 91 ^ 

Leeke, DorSthy, her letter on the state 
of feeing at Oxford during the siege of 
Gloucester^ i. 900 

Lcgge, William, governor of Oxford, ii. 
212; anxious fur peace, 303; arrest tf, 
317 ; conveys a message from the king 
to Ashbumnam, iv. q ; pr. sent at a con- 
feience at Thames Litton, X2 ; accom- 
panies the king from Hampton Court, 
X7 ; dismissed from Carisbrooke, 49 ; sent 
by the Independents to the king, 90 
Leicester, Evl of, X626 (Robert Sidney), 
foi bidden by the king to go to Ireland, 
i. 1x9 

Leicester, Rupert demands money from, 
L z6; Cromwell objects to the anxiety 
of Lord Grey of Groby to secuie, 143 ; 
stormed and plundered by the kingj li. 
233 ; recovers ^ Fairfax, 254 ; arrival 
of Cromwell at, iv. 178 
Lenthall, Sir Juhn,^^ charge brought by 
Liibume against, ii. 332 
Lenthall. William, appointed master of 
the rolls by Parliament, i. 73 ; charge 
brought by Lilburne against, ii 332 ; 
held down in the chair, iii. 337; tales 
refuge with the amw, 339, 344 ; return^ 
to the chair of the Ho se of Commons, 
345; takes a bribe, iv. 76; negotiates 
with Cromwell, 983 

Leslie, David, attached to Manchesttf 
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. -at Manlon Moor/i. 376; hit eonduct 
mt Manton Moor, 378; destroyi the 
WhitecoaU( 381 ; auai'hes himtelf to 
Cromwell, li. 1 ; betieget Ceriitle. 63 ; 
tent ogainet Rupert, 185 ; takes Carlisle, 
and occupies it with a Scottish garrison, 
963 ; advances southwards to join Leven, 
•76; sent in pursuit of Charles, ago; 
marches towards Scotland, ; enters 
ScotlantL 353 : marches after Montrose, 
354 ; defeats Montrose at Phiiiphaugh, 

; allows prisoners to he killed at 
Linlithgow, 356 ; senns Middleton after 
Montrose, 368 ; remains in the Lrtthians, 
369 : in c o m m a n d of the Scottish army 
round Newark, iii. 103 ; is probably 
attached to Callander s ^ 

fuses a dukedom as the price of support- 
ing Charles, 187 ; placed in command of 
a new army in Scotland, 951 * captures 
Huntly’s strongliolds, Ut. ; overruns 
Huntly's country. 399; drives Alaster 
Macdonald put of Kintyre, 300 ; refuses 
a command in Hamilton s army, iv.^ 133 ; 
does not venture to resist Hamilum, 
X5|t supports the Whiggamore Raid, 

Leitlie, Ludowick, governor of Berwick, 
iv. 330 

Leslie. Robin, sent to England to pre* 
|>we the way for Lanark and Loudoun, 
lii. 359 

L'Estrange, Ro^er, sentenced to death 
and reprieved, 11. X13 

Levellers, the, origin of the name, iii. 
380; Cromwell's hostility to, lA : ad- 
mitted to the discussion in the army 
council on 7ke Case 0 / the Army^ 382 ; 
talk of canying the king to Ely, iv. 3 ; 
object to the constitutional scheme of 
the committee of the army council, 9: 
distrust Cromwell, 47 : hold a m eting 
at East Smithfield, 54; petition of the, 
9x3 ; hold conference with the Inde- 
pendents of the army, 338; addition to 
the Army Remonstrance proposed by a 
committee of, 339 ; attempt i*f the army 
leaders to come to an understanding 
with, 360; admitted into a committee 
formed to consider a new Agreement of 
ike Peeplet 363 ; their opinions on a dis- 
solution, a 6 A 

Leven, Earl of, X64X (Alexander LeslieX 
vis ts Ireland, i. 115 ; appointed to com- 
mand the Sottish army in England, 
939 : refuses to tonsent to the deposition 
of the king, 368 ; flight of, 380 , asks for 
a settlement of church government and 
peace, iL 3 : besieges Newcastle, 4 ; 
■ends David Leslie against Rupert, 
185 : ordered to send Baillie and Hurry 
a^inst Montrose, 90^ ; ordered by the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms to march 
against the king, 3xx ; insists upon 
marching through Westmoreland, 3x4; 
wishes to protect Scotland, tb , ; eflfect 
of the baule of Auldeaxn on, aaj; 


marches to Mansfield, 956; Invited to 
besiege Hereford, afo ; waits lor money 
ax Aicester, ib. : bwegei Heiefiar^ 
984; refuses to allow Fleming to visic 
the Scottish camp, 985; is not to be 
gained by the king, s8b ; complains that 
the pay tor his army is kept back, 308 ; 
abandons the siege of Hereford, 3x0; 
propo*al to rec 11 to .Scotland, 340; 
urged by Digby to join the king, 343 ; 
quartered on the Tees, 3te; invited ip 
besiege Newark| iiL 9 ; refuses to nego- 
tiate with the king, 3 ; invests Newark, 
IX . withdraws to Newcastle, 103 ; secures 
Edinburgh Castle for the Whiggamones, 
iv. 22B 

Leybum, Father, sent by the queen to 
Ireland under the name of Winter 
Grant, iv. 104 1 

Liberty of conscience, offered by Charles 
to Vane. i. 274 ; not yet a prob em for 
practical statesmen, 976 ; anonymous 
tract on, 390; Cromwell pleads for, ii. 
353, 3x9 ; accepted 1^ the Dissenting 
Brethren, iii. xo ; London petitions 
gainst, XX 

Liberty of Propht^ng^ Tke^ publication 
of, ill. 3XX 

Licensing of the press, ordinincc for, u 

Lich^eld. besieged by Lord Brooke, 97 ; 
surrenders to Gell, 98 ; recovered by 
Rupert, loB 

Lichfield, Earl of, 1645 (Bernard Stuart), 
killed, ii. 345 ; see Stuart, Lord Bernard 

Li8ge, forces for Charles's service from, ii. 


Lilburne, Henry, Colonel, is the probable 
writer of a lettv which warns Charles 
that his murdei is being planned, iv. 15 ; 
bis defection and death, 179 ' 

Lilburne, John, captured at Brentford, 
and sentenced to death as a traitor^ i. 
^ ; threatened to be hanged for taking 
Tickhill Castle, ii. 33 ; character of. xio ; 
his letter to Prynne, ib. ; importance of 
his views, 1x2 ; excluded from the New 
Model Army, 195 ; arrested and liberated 
by the Committee of Elkaininaiions, 330 ; 
prints his reasons for toleration, sma is 
again arrested and liberated, 331 ; his 
claims on Parliament, ib. : brings chargejs 
against Holies and the l^nthalls. 333'; 
taken into custody, ib, ; his views on ]the 
authority of the House of Commons, 
333 ; his constitutional position, 334 ; 
libeiation of, ib.: committed to New- 
gate by the Lords, iiL 135 \ senienc^ 
to fine and impris nment by the Lord%. 
ib. ; his influence with the army, 335 ; 
holds that Parliament has no lem ex- 
istence, 369 ; is visited by C’omwml, and 
offers to leave Elngland if the Commons 
will adopt his view on the Lordd* juris- 
diction, 363 ; denounces Cromwell, 5(4' 
Jiberation and re-arrest of, iv. ^ ; holds 
that toleration should be unlimited, 84; 
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let at liberty in order that be may 
attack Cromwell, 175 ; attacks Hun* 
tiagtcMii 176 ; makes overtures to Crom- 
vkdl, w . ; writes Mit of the petition of 
the London Levellers, sxj ; in commu* 
nicaiion with Ireton, 238; objects to 
the king's execution without security 
against the army, I'd. ; fails to agree 
with Iie^, s6x ;prpposea to Harrison 
the appointment or a committee to draw 
«p a nw Agreement ^ the Peo^le^ 
962 ; believes Ireton to nave promi'>ea 
that die decision of the committee shall 
be finely it, ; forms a committee, 967 ; 
disappointed that the draft of his com- 
mittee is discussed in the Council of 
Officers, 977; withdraws Arom the dis- 
cussion, 395 

Lilbume, Robert, Colonel, takes part in 
the officers' petition on service in Ire* 
land iiL 324 ; summoned by tlie 
House of Commons, 338 ; prevents 
Kempson from taking his men to Ire- 
land, S35 ; mutiny in the regiment of, 

' iv. a3 

Lilburajan party, the pet'tion presented 
by, iiL 254 ; second and third petitions 
<n, 9S7 ; fourth petition of, 275 ; see 
Leveflers, the 

Limerick, Ormond's herald attacked at, 
iiL rs7 

iJincolnj Earl of, 1619 (Theophilus Clin- 
ton), impe *ched, iii. 357 
Lino^, Uie Hothams offer to betray, L 
i^i ; the queen expec's to gain, 160 ; 
fkilure of a plot for the betrayal of, 163 ; 
abandtmed by Willoughby, 191 ; taken 
by Manchester, 242 ; given up to the 
royalists, 318 ; stormed by Msmehester, 
^5; Manchester establishes himself at, 

Lincolnshire, added the Eastern Associa- 
tion, L 339; pacified by Mancliesier, 
S45; defeat of royalist insurgents in, 

. hr. X4S 

Lindsa^^Earl of, see Crawford and Lind- 

first Earl ^ of, ^ 1^26 (Robert 
. ' Bertiejj^ commander-in-chief of the Kinq s 
, ;ariny, 1. 3 ; refuses to act as general at 
‘Edgenill, 43 ; death of, 49 
Lindsey, second Earl of, 1643 (Montague 
, . BertK). sent to negotiate with Rains- 
^borougn, iiL 96 ; urges Charles to esca; e 
'from Newport, iv. 358 ; attends the 
king's funeral, 324 

^.^een. Sir Henry, said to have risen in 
' Jjererprdshire. iv. 192 ; routed in 
Mdntffomeiysnire, 194 ; resolution of 
the Houses for the banishment of, 246 
linlithgow, prisoners killed at, ii. 356 
.Linton Lora Oohn Stewart), sent to join 
Mont rose, and recalled, ii. 35^ 
TmlMard, arrival of Charles at, li r*' 
^lile! lonn, in the chair of a committee of 
' finvilegcs, iL 89; makes h's report, xi8 
»i:UsSLuUg?takM|iart in die Utile 


of Cheriton, L 333 ; joins the royalisuia 
Essex, iv. 148 ; condemned to be shot, 
SOS : execution of, a* 3 
Lisle Viscount (Philip 'idney), heads an 
« expedition in Ireland, i. 116 ; allied with 
Parsons, X93 ; appointed parliamentary 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, lii. 232 ; recall 
of, i6. ; Monk serves uiiderj iv. 108 
Liverpool, taken by Rupert, 1. 3^7 ; taken 
by Meldrum, ii. 6a, 93 
Livesey, Sir Michael, c^ered to suppress 
Holland's rising, iv. 157; pursues 
Holland, t6o 

Lobsters, the Haxleiigg’s cavalry nick- 
named, i. X70 ; defeatra on Roundway 
Dowm X73 

Local feeling, strength of, L 68; the 
Cornish, 70 ; parliamentary armies 
div fled by, x^ ; its effect on the kiiig\ 
army after the victo^ of Roundway 
Down, X94 ; danger of relying on, 340 ; 
we^ens the king's^ army after the 
taking of Leicester, ii. 335 
London, City of, provides money for the 
parliament^ mmyi L sB ; offers the 
serrice of its trained bands, 38 ; hope- 
fulness of the royalists in, tf. ; earth- 
works raised round, 59 ; asked by Parl.a- 
ment for support, 55 j Pym's application 
to, 56; sends its trainea bands to Tuni- 
ham Grren,^ 58 ; protests against an 
accommodation, 63 ; laises a loan, 65 ; 
royalists In, 74 ; peace riots m, rh . ; 
raises a fresh loan, 96 ; orders given for 
the fortification of, 98 ; royalist jmrty in, 
>44 ; of Waller’s plot in, 146 ; 

authoriseoT to command its own forces, 
X78 ; sends troops into Kent, x8o; asks 
that Waller may command a new army, 
ih . ; intrusted with the guard of the 
'I ower, 181 ; anti-royalist feeling in, ih. ; 
is irritated by the intention of the 
i Houses to negotiate after Roundway 

I Down, 185 ; petitions against peace 

' propositions, ih , ; a forced loan of fifty 
subsidies imposed on, 303 ; preparations 
for the relief of Gloucester in, 203; 
review of the trained bands in, 337 ; 
finds money for the Scots, 338 ; asks for 
the recall of its train* d fonds, 951 ; 
Brooke’s plot for winning for the king, 
2^ ; dinner given to the Houses by, 273 ; 
offers men and money to Essex, 340 ; 
offers five regiments after Esse x s surren- 
der, ii. 37 ; petition of the ^ cle^ of, 
against toleration, 75 ; petition tor the 
execution of Laud and Wren in, X02 ; 
asied for a loan to pay the first expend 
of the New Model Army, 187 ; entertains 
the two Houses at a banquet, 256 ; entry 
of the prisoners from Naseby intoip ih . ; 
religion of the c tizens of, iii 8 ; petitions 
against ti leration, 28 ; supports the 
terms offered to the king by the Spo^ 
76 ; p oposal to put die suburban mWtia 
under the authorities of, ih. ; its petit on 
on excommunication, 78 ; military 'tm- 
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porUnca of. 8i ; w raconcUad with the 
Hoiua of Cammon^ 84; elaction of 
clden io, 196 ; a>kB for the disbandment 
of the arnw, z8t ; distrusts Charles, etc ; 
petitions for the disbandment of the 
army, aei ; asks for a new militia com* 
mittee of its own choosine, 950 ; utged 
by M.< a ey tu rise against the army, 976 ; 
asks that the army may be disbanded, 
and that the City may be permuted to 
raise cavalrv, aB6 ; letter of twelve 
officers to, 987 ; want of martial en- 
thusiasm in, 991 ; temporises with the 
army, 999 ; sends a deputation to the 
■nny, 993 ; men under arms in, 302 ; 
sifl^ture of 'ike Solemn Engagement 
4/ ike City in, 335 ; prepares to resist 
the army. 338; Massey named com- 
mander or the forces of, 33^ danger of 
anarchy in, 343 ; yields to Fairfax, 344 ; 
passage of the army through, 345 ; 
difficulty of raising the assessment tor 
theaimy in, 369; the elect.on of Lotd 
Mayor Warner secured by military 
intervention in, 370 ; Hewson ordered to 
enforce payment of the assessments in, 
iv. ^ ; riot on Christmas Uay in, 46 ; 
opinion favourable to Charles in, 94 ; riot 
in, 97 ; attack on Westminster made by 
a mob from, ib. ; riot suppressed by 
aoldiers in, 98 ; removal of posts and 
chains from the streets of, ib . ; conciliated 
by Cromwell and Vane, 1 15 ; pos s and 
chahiS restored to, ib, ; Cromwell 
anxious to spare, 19 X ; offered permission 
to nominate its own militia committee 
and the lieutenant of the Tower, 195 ; 
hesitation, in, 126; receives coolly the 
news of the victory at St. Fagans, 127; 
distrusts Charles, 129; welcomes the 
concessions made by Parliament, 130; 
presses for a personal treatv with the 
king, Z43 : Norwich hopes to oe admitted 
into, X4S \ apprehension lest Holland 
shall receive aid from, x6i ; prisoners 
rescued in the streets o^ x69 ; listing of 
forces by Skippon in, 179 ; effect of the 
prince's seizure of merch^tmen upon, 
173; talk of raising an army for the 
Pnnee of Wales in, 196; is more 
conciliatory towards the army, sza ; 
army enters London, 264; seizure by 
Fairfax of money in, 274 
London, Committee of the Militia of the 
City of, placed in command of forces 
raiM for the defence of th's City, i. 179 ; 
demands that the suburban militia shall 


be subjected to, iii. 76 ; a new one 
authorised by ordinance, and chosen by 
the City, 250 ; newly constituted by the 
Presuyterians, tb . ; committee of safety 
appointed to confer with, 99X ; orders the 
trained bands to resist the army, 992 ; 
restoration of the old, 335 ; restoration 
of the new, 336, 337 ; al of ordinance 

restoring the new, 359 ; affun pn^iosed 
lo be nominated by the Ci y, iv. xas ; 
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passing of an ordiuoiioe nominalinc 
according to the choice of the Ci^, 199 

Londim, Common Council of the City of, 
petitions for the return of the king, 1. 78 ; 
Bends agents to Oxford, 8« : Paries’s 
answer to, ib, ; rejects Charles's ternui, 
83 ; asks for the formation of an associa- 
tion, 99 ; orders the destruction of 
Cheapaide Cross, 132 ; petitions for the 
rejection of the pence propositions, 185 ; 
makes suggestions as to the mana«ment 
of the war, ii. 236 ; transmits to Parlia- 
ment peuitions against liberty of con- 
science, iii. XI ; draws up a temporising 
answer to the letter of the twelve officers, 
202 ; objects to a new wa*-, ^ ; urges 
the House o Commons to give way te 
the army, 304 ; petitions for the restora- 
tion of the new militia committ^ 336 ; 
announces to Fairfax its readiness to 
yield, 344 ; offers to live and die with 
Parliament, and asks for the resumption 
of negotiations with the kina, iv. 130 ; 
asks that the king may be Thought to 
London, 15B 

London, Common Hall of the City of, 
Charles’s answer to the peace propels 
read to, L 82 ; Brooke's plot described 
to, 973 

London, Trained Bands of, appear on 
Turnham Green, i. 58 ; their mardi to 
Gloucester, 302: their conduct at New- 
bury, 2T4 ; welcomed on their -retura, 
237 ; dislike of permanent service 
amongst, 243 ; offer to retake Reading, 
ib,i^ recover Newport Pagnell, 244; 
mutiny of, 250 ; their recall demanded, 
251 ; desert Waller, j34o; are unlit for 
permanent service, in. 3; Waller com- 
plains of the desertion of, 6 ; bang back 
when summoned to resist the army, Hi. 
992 

J.oras, House of, the p^ce party in, i. 
53 ; prepares propositions for peace, 
75 ; completes the propositions 78 ; 
votes for a cessation of arms^ 90; 
alienated from the king, 99 ; continued 
hopes of the peace party in, X45 ; re- 
fuses to reopen negotiations, 165; pre- 
pares peace propositions 1B3 ; persists 
in supporting the pro]^sitbns, 164; 
threatened by a mob, 185 ; deserted 
by seven peers, 199; amends the 
covenant, 234 ; takes the covenant, 944 ; 
proposal to proceed with the queen's 
impeachment in, 270; its attitude to- 
wards the scheme of the Commonilbr 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 305 ; 
its attitude towards a proposed Dutek 
mediation, 399; proposes to open a 
negotiation, 341 ; in conflict with the 
Commons, 349 ; attempts to reverse a 
decision of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms 355 1 asks the ^Membly to 
settle church govemmenS ii..75; lugr 
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bar of, too ; resents the presrare of the 
Commons to pass the ordinance for 
Laud's attainder, 102; partly accepts 
the ordinance, 103 ; refuses to renew 
the ordinance for martial law, 105 ; 
proposed union with the Commons in a 
single House, zo6 ; passes the ordinance 
for Laud’s attainder, ib, ; attempt of the 
Commons to intimidate, 116 j states its 
objections to the Self-deimng Ordi- 
nance, 1x7 ; throws out the SelMenying 
Ordinance, 1x8 ; concurs with the Scots 
on the preliminaries of the Treaty of 
Uxbridge, 123 ; pass s the New Model 
Ordinance with provisoes, xs8 ; objects 
to some of the officers named by the 
Commons^ 187 ; rules that the vote of 
a Catholic pMr is inadmissible, ib . ; 
gives way about the officers, and is 
thanked vsy the Commons, ib. ; post* 
pones consideration of the appoint- 
ment of Cromwell as lieutenant- 
general, 238 ; confirms Cromwell's 
appointment, 254 ; suggests the opening 
of negotiations, 2^ ; revives Cromwell's 
Accommodation Order, iii. xo ; passes 
an ordinance establishing Presby- 
terianism, 77 ; refuses to concur with 
the Commons in placing the king 
in Wuwick Castle, X05 ; Presbyterian 
majority in, ib, ; votes that the king 
u to be disposed of by the Houses, 
X44 ; refuses to disband Massey's 
regiments, 147 ; orders that Fairfax's 
sdldiers shall take the covenant, and 
votes that the king shall come to 
Newmarket, 184 ; votes for discon- 
tinuing the pay of the army, and 
forbids Fnirfax to quarter in the 
Eastern^ Association, 218 ; adopts a 
declaration against the army petition, 
229 ; invites the king to Oat lands, 254 ; 
asks the Commons to open negotiations 
with the king, 297 ; yields to the army, 
303 ; gives way to the London mob, 
336 ; secession of the Independents 
from, 339 ; return of the seceding mem- 
bers to, 345 ; Independent majority 
in, 346 ; propo^ a scheme for the 
settlement of religion, 375 ; Cromwell's 
attitude towards, iv. 6 ; takes offence 
at a letter from the Scottish commis- 
sioners, xo; sends to the Commons 
four propositions to be turaed into 
bills, 3x, 32 ; refuses to appoint Rains- 
borough vice-admiral, 44 ; objects to 
the vote of No Addresses, 52 ; passes 
the vote under pressure from the army, 
53 ; liberates the seven impeached 
55 t concurs in the declaration 
that the government by king, lords, 
and commons is to be maintained, 
124 ; supports a request for bringing 
the king to London, 258; refuses to 
call the Scots enemies, 168; agrees to 
fix the place of the treaty with the king 
in the Isle of Wight, X72 ; attempts to 
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avert a breach with the king, aea : 
poses to banish Hamilton, 245 ; thinly 
attended after Pride's Purge, sSs ; Op- 
position to the king's trial in, aSp ; aj^ 
poinu a committee to draw up an ordi- 
nance against a king’s levying war 
against Parliament in the future, ; 
the Commons break off communications 
with, 294 

Lords Justices in Ireland (Borlase and 
Parsons), prohibit intercourse with the 
Catholics, i. 113; give an account of 
their ill-success, xxs ^ Charles's dis* 
leasiire with, XX9; disapprove^ of the 
ing's commission to treat with the 
Catholics, X2X ; show favour to Lisle, 
122 ; urge the continuance of the war, 
X23; (Borlase and Tichbome) are un- 
able to supply Ormond, 22X 
Lorraine, Duke of (Cliarles IIL), forces 
proposed to be sent by, in 159: Hen- 
rietta Maria requests the aid of, X71 ; 
promises to bring 10,000 men to Eng- 
land, 17a ; the Dutch refuse passage 
to, 202 ; Henrietta^ Maria asks for a 
loan of troops from, iv. 224 
Lostwithiel, Hopton indicted at, i. 69 ; 
arrival of Essex at, ii. xo ; surrender of 
Essex's infantry at, x8 
Ix>thian. Earl of, T63X (William Kerr), 
imprisoned at Bristol, i. 297 ; joins in 
an overture to the king, 11. 285 ; his 
language to the king at Southwell, 
iii X03 ; returns to England as a cuni- 
missioner to protest against the king's 
trial, iv.jx>4 

Loudoun, "Rrl of, 1631 (John Campbell), 
a Scottish commissioner in England, 
i. X25 ; becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; 
takes part in a conference on im- 
peaching Cromwell, ii. 87 ; takes part 
m the I'reaty of UxbridgCj X2z ; defend.s 
Presbyteriani.'tm from political motives, 
ib. ; supports the demand on the City 
for a loan for the New Model Arnw, 
187; asks the English Parliament for 
aid against Montrose, 340 : denounces 
the English leaders, ib. * refuses to con- 
fer with Montreuil, lii. 75 ; confers 
with Dunfermline and Balcmres, 89 ; 
Charles asks for an interview with, 
T07 ; sent to England, 359 ; arrives 
in England, 373 ; urges Charles to es- 
cape, IV. x ; passes over to the Argyle 
party, 80 ; openly acknowledges his 
chan;.'e of opinion, 228 
Loughborough, Lord, x64^ (Henry Has- 
tings), joins the royalists in Essex, 
iv. X48 j resolution of the Houses for 
the banishment of, 246 
Louis XIII., death of, i. 271 
Louis XIV., accession of, i. 971 
Love, Nicholas, makes light of the 
aprointment of a committee to con- 
sider how to proceed against the king, 
iv. 284 
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Lo^elftoa, Lord, 1634 (John Lovchice), Campbells, 399 ; driven oat of Kincyre, 

. deserts to the king, i. 199 ; takes a |oo ; returns to Ireland, ib, ; his men 

me ss a w from Charles to Vane, 374 tight at Dun»n Hill, iv. 105 ; killed 109 

Lucas, Lord, 1644 (John Lucas), situation Macdonalds, the, hold hock from joining 
of the house of, iv. 147 ; storming of Alaster Macdonald, ii. 136 ; their rela- 
the house of, 198 ; tee Lucas, Sir John tions with the Mackenzies ib. ; join 

Lucas, Sir Charles, attacks the Scots at Montrose in order to ravaj^e the lands of 

Marston Moor, i. 3(79 ; holds a commis- the Campbells, 151 ; join Montrose 

sion from the Pnnoe of Wales, and be ore Kils3rth, 393 
rouses the Essex trained bands, iv. 147 ; Macdonell, tee Macdonald 
persuades the royalists to march to Macke nries, the. their feud with the 

Colchester, 149 ; directs the defence of Macdonalds of Glmgarry, ii. 136 ; join 

Colchester, 150 ; draws up the royalist Hurry against Montrose, 333 

armv before Colchester, 151 ; drives Mackworth, Sir Francis, reproved by 
Barkstead out of Colchester, 15a ; Goring, ii. 367 

vigorous defence made by, 198 ; con- Macmalion, Hu^h, escape, recapture, and 
demned to be shot, ao3 ; execution of, execution of, ii. 156 
303 ; his alleged bi^ch of parole dis- Maguire, Lord, 1633 (Connor Maguire), 
cussM, 305, M. escape and re> apture of, ii. 156 ; triul 

Lucas, Sir John, his house sacked, L la ; and execution of, 157 
tee Lucas, Loixl Maidstone, defeat ot the Kentish insur* 

Ludlow, Rupert at, ii. 184 gents at, iv. 140 

Ludlow, Edmund, Colonel, takes War- Maitland, Lord (John Maitland), arrives 
dour Castle, i. 3<^ ; elected as a re- in England as a commissioner from 

cruiter, iii. 77 ; his account of Ciom- Scotland, i. 234 ; becomes a member of 

well's dinner party, iv. 58 ; Cromwell the Committee of Both kingdoms, 

throws a cushion at the head of, 59 ; 306 ; succeeds to his lather’s title, ii. 

visits Fairfax at Colchester, ai2 ; urges Z2x ; tee Lauderdale, Earl of 

Ireton to break off the treaty of Newport, Mall ng, position of Fairfax at, iv. 138 

3X3 ; sits as one of the king's judges, Malmesbury, reduced by Waller, i. 104 ; 

393 taken by Massey, 349 

Lumsdaine, Maior General, conduct of, at Manchtster, holds out against the Eiarl of 
Marston Moor, i. 380 Derh}^ i. 33 

Lyme, holds out for the Parliament, i. Manche.ster, Earl of, 1642 (Edward Mon- 

ao6; besieged by Maurice, 343, 344; fague), accompanies to the City, 
Essex sent to relieve, 3 S3; progress of i. 64; supports Pym's secret negotia- 

the siege of, 356 ; raising ot the siege, tions with the queen, 133 ; presides 

357 over a court-man ial on the Waller 

Lynn, siege of, i. 339 ; royalist attempt to conspirators, 157 ; appointed, to the 

recover, ii. 113 ; forces from Lorraine command of the army of the Eastern 

and Lidge to land at,^ 159 ; Charles Association, 192 ; best ges Lynn, 238 ; 

proposes to take refuge in, iu. 91 ; pro- ioins Fairfax and Cromwell before 

poskl seizure of, 176 Winceby fight, 340 ; takes Lincoln, 

l.yttelton, Lord, 1640 (Lord Keeper), 242 ; pacifies Lincolnshire, 245 ; 

death of, iL 31Z ordered to purify the University of 

Cambridge, 30a; Willoughby of Par- 
ham’s jealousy of, 304 ; becomes a 
Macdonald, A 1 a.ster, sent to Scotland by m> mber of the Committee of Both 

Antrim, ii. 135 ; lands at Ardnamurchan Kingdoms, 306 ; composition of the 

and ravages the country, 136 ; his army of, 309 ; ordered to join Essex at 

wanderings in the Highlands, rb. ; Aylesbury, 338 ; remainp to watch 

is summoned to Athole by Montr«ise, Rupert, 342 ; storms the close of 

135 ; his conduct in the battle of Aber- Lincoln and advances into York- 

deen, 146; goes into the We.st, 150; shire, 345 ; refuses to consent to the 

rejoins Montrose, 151 ; his conduct at depo.siiion of the ^ king, 368 ; com- 

Inverluchy, 154 ; rejoins Montrose be- mands on the right at Marston 

fore the battle of Auldearn, 22a ; his Moor, 37 > ; asks for a settlement of 

pasition at Auldearn, 224 ; his conduct church government and peace, ii. 3 ; 

in the battle, 225 : sent to gather marches into Lincolnshire, 4 ; ill-feel- 

forces in t .e Highlands. 279 ; rejoins ing between C^romwell and, 30 ; poll- 

Montrose, 292 ; his charge at Kilsyth, ticul and religious opinions of, at ; 

298 ; disperses the leviei of Cas.si!is reluctant to engage in hazardous 

and Eglinton, 348 ; deserts Montrose, operations, 32 ; receives recruits, ib. ; 

349; refuses to obey the king's com- incurs Cromwell's displeasure, . 93 ; re- 
mand to disband his forces, iii. 132 ; re* fuses to attack Rup^ in Cbesnir ■, 

maini» in arms after Montrose's depar- 25 ; marches to support Essex, 36 1 

lure, X43 ; ravages the tmitoty of Che vacillation of, ib, ; assoies Cromwell 
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of hb readiness to push oii| 09; 

, ordered 10 join Waller 31 ; moveaaenta 
of, 35 ; hesitates to ngnt, 36 ; urged 
to advance, 39; refuses to advance 
into the Mest^ ao; is Joined by 
Waller, 43; joined by Essex, 44; 
fake attack by, 47 ; inactivity of, 49 ; 
his attack on Shavr House repuls^, 
51 ; blamed for permitting the king's 
escane, 52 ; holds back from pursuing 
the king, 53; is mger for peace, 54; 
advances Mowly in pursuit, ib , ; de* 
dares it to be useless to defeat the 
king, 59 ; is ordered to conform to 
the advice of the council of u-ar, 60; 
a typical Presbyterian, 66; defends 
hinuielf against Cromwell's charge, 
83; makes a counter-charge against 
Cromwell, 84 ; his accusation criticised 
by Cromwe 1 , 88 ; the Commons make 
a show of reviving Cromwell's charge 
against, 1 16 \ officers' petition for the 
continuance in command of, it8; re- 
port of Lisle's committee in favour of 
investigating the charges relating to, 
ib . ; resigns his command, 190 ; takes 
part in proposing to send terms to the 
king, iil 213 ; takes refuge with the army, 
339, 341; returns to the chair of the House 
of Lms, 34^ : opposes the ordinance for 
the king's trial, iv. 289 
Manhood suffrage, discussion in the 
Council of the Army on, iii. ^88 
Mansfield, arrival of the Scot.ish army at, 
ii. 256 

Mardyk, gained by France, iii. 169 
Marlbjrough, stormed and plundered by 
the royausts, i. 66 

Marshall, Mephen, accompanies the 
English commissioners to Sc« tland, L 
228 ; preaches at Pym's funeral, 255 ; 
signs a declaration in favour of tolera- 
ti n, 268 

Marston Moor, the jparliamenury army 
marches >rom York to, i. 372 ; move- 
ments of the army at, 373 ; arrival of the 
royalists at. 377 ; battle of, ib. 

Marten, Henry, blames the inactivity of 
1 ? ssex. i. 72 ; ukes part in stripping the 
queen s chapel, zoa : speaks againsr the 
continuance of the treaty of Oxford, 
; quarrdlswith Northumberland, 131 ; 
wiidies J arlianient 10 dedare i jelf sove- 
reign, X33 ; expelled the House, and im- 
prisoned, 202 : re-elected, iii. 77 ; wishes 
Charles to be prepared for heaven, 
216 : jests about Me king's evil| ^42 is 
chiirman of a committee on Lilburne's 
imprison nent, ^63 ; is a leader of the 
republican fracion of the Indepenaents, 
366 ; moves a vote of no addresses, ib. ; 
talks of killing Cromwell, 373 ; asks 
for toleration m Catholics, 377 ; talks 
of impeaching Cromwell, iv. sx ; again 
suspects Cromwell, 57 ; holds that 
toleration should be unlimited 81 : • f ers 
to support the Scots, 86 ; Fopotes to 
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dethrone the king, 94 ; talks of rsMorfiiil 
Charles, if it is necemary to haveaking, 
96 ; takes part in Lilburne s committee 
on 7 Ar Abetment 0/ the 367 ; 

seises horses in Berkshire, and goes into 
the North, 268 ; returns to Westminster 
after Pride's Purge, 272 ; sits as one of 
the king's judges, 293 ; declares tho 
authority hy which the High Court ol 
Justice sits, 2.7. story ot his inking 
Cromwell s fa e, 316 

Martial law, the Lo'ds refuse to renew 
the ordinance lor, iL Z05 ; re-establish- 
ment of, ib. 

Marvell. Andrew, his id^a that Cromwell 
brought about the king’s flight from 
Hampton Court examined, iv. 17, n. ; 
his lines on Charles s execution, 325 

Massey bdward, Colonel, g vemor of 
Gloucester, L 198 ; probable treachery 
of, ib. ; gains successes round Glou- 
cester, 345 ; takes Malmesbury, 340 ; 
takes Tewkesbury, 353 ; urges the 
Herefordshire countrymen to take part 
with Parliament, il x^s; storms Eve- 
sham, 229 ; his force inadequate to secure 
Taunton, 262 ; surprises Goring, 270 ; 
disbandment of the troops of, 111. 147 ; 
appointed to command under Skipp n 
in Ireland, 232 ; sent as commissioner to 
Saffron Walden, 233 ; urges the City to 
rise against the army, 278 ; su.. nested 
for the command of the London f .rces, 

338 ; placed on the Committee of Safety, 

339 t nwed commander of the forces of 
the City; tb, ; escape to Holland 349 ; 
return- to h nglano, iv. 196 ; proposal to 
place the London forces under, ib. ; 
arrested, 275 ; escapes, sb. 

Mauchlin, Middleti >n suppresses resistance 
t . Hamilton's levie<« at, iv. 156 

Mairice, Prime, checks Waller, L X04; 
acci>mpanies Hertford, 140 ; is joined by 
Hoptm at Chard, x66* leaves Hopton 
after the battle o Lansdown, X73 ; takes 
part in the battle of Koundwajy Down, 
ib. ; his succesMs in Dorsetshire, 192 ; 
opposes the civilians at ('0>irt, 196 ; mi- 
conduct of, ib. ; OLCUpies Dartmouth, 
23B; named captain general in Scot- 
land, 29:4; besieges Lyme, 3^3; laises 
the siege o* Lyme, 357 | mismanage- 
metit of, ii. 43 ; his part in the second 
battle of Newbury, 48 ; his name on the 
parliamentary- list ot pros ription, 85 : 
sent into Cheshire, 184 ; enters Oxfgrd 
with Rupert, 206; brings a reinforce- 
ment to toe king, 357 ; joins Rupert in a 
petition to the king, 375 ; leaves Oxford, 
lii. 109 

Maynard, John, joins the peace party, i. 
S3, 80 ; wishes to negotiate before dis- 
bandment, 92 ; consulted by Loudoun 
on a propom impeachment of Crom- 
well, il. 87 

Maynar , Lord, 1639 (W iUiam MaynanD 
impeacned, ill. 337 
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tfnjrMod, Sir John, impendied nd ex- 
pellted iron the Houie of Con mens, 
lii. 357; fined or refuting to kneei at 
the ^t' bar, iv. 55 

liaynooth, taken Pretton, iv. 105; 

reoove ed ly Jonet, 106 
Mamin. Carr^inal, tucceedt Kichelieu, 

L 7a ; nil influence over Anne of Austria, 
>71 ; offers aid to Charles, >72 ; pleads 
want of money, iL 38 ; does nothing to 
help Char'es, 169 ; sends Enghien against 
Mercy, ib . ; listens to the proposals of 
O'Hartegan, 170 ; is asked to allow the 
Duke of Lorraine to emhark at Dieppe, 
mm; does not hasten the negotiations 
for 1 eaoe, 303 ; his relations with 
k ngland, 33R ; the t res yterians hope 
to t e supported bv, 340 ; iirf.es Henrietta 
Maria to recommend the acceptance of 
the terms offered I y the Soots, iii. 1/ ; 
delays his answer to Rinuocini, 13; 
gives money and ships to ^ h inuccini, 
S4 ; hopes to annex the Spanish Nether- 
lands, xag ; gives instructions to llel- 
lie.re, 130; supplies Dighy with money 
lor Ireland, tSi ; talks of helping 
Charles when pea e is made, 171 ; < is- 
ap roves uf Charles's propiim to abdi- 
cate^ x8a ; indue s the Elector of Bavaria 
to sign a tru( e,^ 238 ; baffles Henrietta 
Mona, tb , ; weakened by the peace be- 
tween Spain an 1 the i.>utch, iv. 164 ; 
domestic opposition against, i A ; ^ is 
hindered by the^ Fronde from assisting 
Henrietta Maria, 164 ; Irish soldiers 
offered tOj ib 

Meldnun, bir John, sent to command the 
forces at Nottingham, i. 160; joins 
Cromwell at ( rantham, 190; besieges 
Newark, 316 ; capitulates to Hubert, 
317 ; defeats B>Ton and l*.rnely, and 
takes Liverpool, ii. 6a, X93 ; s, aTes the 
lives of Irish 1 risoners, 94 ; takes the 
town of Scarborough, 179 ; killed, 213 
Meoiham, OiCU,ied i)y Fair ax, iv. 137 
Merev, Franz, Freiherr von, contends 
ajgainst Turenne on the Upper Rhine, 
ii. ; isde eated at breibi rg, tb. 
Mesedith, George, quotation fiom the 
£vaM Harrifiton of, iv. 287 
Merryman, Captain, directed to remove 
Charles to Hurst Castle, i% 957 
Mersea Island, seized by Fairfax, iv 1^3 
Methxen Wood, women killed by the 
Covenanters in, ii. 299 
Mews, the, occupied by Rich's regiment 
* of horse, iv. 54 ; Cromwell attm ks a mob 
from, 97 ; Fairfax proposes to w ithdraw 
the regiment fr im, X 92 ; f* airfax asked by 
the Houses to leave tt e legiment at, 126, 
X97 ; withdrawal ot the regiment from, 
>34 

Meyrick, Sir John, aocomponics Essex in 
hu flight, ii x8 

Middlemx, Earl of^ 1645 (Jamas Crsn- 
field), impeai had, lii. 357 

I — John, Lieutenant-General, 


serves under Waller et OopradjBHdiie^ 

L 36a |[ marches to relieve Epex in Corn- 
well, iL IS ; b-arned by tm House of 
Commons, 29 ; ¥ aaex 00 1 ptshis of, 31 ; 
erretts Home and Roxburgh, 353 ; sent 
minst Huntly. 368 ; allows Montrose, 
l^wfor ^ and Hurry to leave Scotland, 
iiL .44 ; let bv David Leslie to punue 
Huntlv, 299; appointed to command 
Hamilton's horse, iv. 155 ; suppresses re- 
sistance to the levies at Mauchline, 156 ; 
recommends Hamilton to advance into 
Yorkshire, 182 ; leads the cavalry to 
Wi^an, 165 ; returns from Wigan to 
coyer Hamilton's retreat, 189 ; taken 
prisoner, xq2 

Middleton^ Sir Thomas, takes Montgomery 
Castle, li. 93 ; the Sel -denying Ordi- 
nance dispensed with in the case of, 954 
Mi iland Association, the, formation of, 

i 77 

Mildmay, Sir Henry, protests against 
further negotiations with the king, iii. 
21 

Mjle End, Whalley posted at, iv. 145 
M ilitia, London Committee o^ see London, 
Committee of the Militia of 
Militia, the power of the, discussed at 
Uxbridge, ii. 127 ; propo^ in the New- 
castle propositions to subject to Parlia- 
ment lor twenty years, iii. 127 ; arrange- 
ments 0* Tke Heads of the Proposals 
for, J3I 

Milton, John, his sonnet on an expected 
attack on the City, t. 58 ; marriage of, 

ii 6^; writes I he Doctrine and Dtsiu 
pline of Divorce^ 70; writes ‘the ^ndg- 
mint of Martin Bucer^ 71 j wntes a 
tract on education, tb ; wntes Area- 
pagiti.af 7^ ; welcoiues every sign of 
Diental activity, ib. ; declares for an 
unli ensed press, 74 ; his sonnet to Fair- 
fax, iv. 209 

Minehead, Hopton leaves Hertford at, 
i. 3a 

Mitton, Colonel, surprises Shrewsbury, 
179 ; suppresses Sir John Owen’s rising, 
iv X45 

Monk, George, Colonel, surrenders after 
the battle of Nantwich, i. 295 \ im- 
prisoned in the Tower, iv. S07 ; takes 
the covenant and appointed to command 
in Ulster. 108 ; co-operates with Micl^l 
Jones, w. ; surprises Belfast, Carrick- 
fergus, and Colei aine, 299 
Monkton Farleigh, skirmish at, I. 269 
Monmouth, taken by Waller, L Z04 ; taken 
by Morgan, ii. 376 

Monmouthshire, men offered to Charles 
from, iL 984 . 

Monro, Robert, Major-General, eocupiee 
(>UTickfergu& L 1x5 ; arrests Antrim, 
Z76 ; Ormond instructed to outwit, a^8 ; 
seizes Belfast, ii. x6x : makes war aganist 
the confederates in Ulster, 169 ; defeated 
at ^nburb, iiL 152 ; tent to England 
and imprisoned in the Toww, Iv. aeg 
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Monro^ Sir George, expected to 
' HamOtOBf anny, iv. 165; brinn rein- 
foroementi to Hamilton, i8z: directed 
to remain in the rear of Hamilton's 
anny, ib.\ joined by fugitives from 
Preston, 188; refuses to man*h south- 
wards, z8o ; retreats to Scotland, 227 ; 
protMts uie Committee of Estates at 
Stirling, 228 ; maltreatment of the 
soldiers ot 229 

Montague, Lord, offers money to the Irish 
' Catholics, iL 171 

f^ontague, Walter, imprisoned, L 27s 
l^ontgomery Castle, reduced by Middle- 
ton, ii. 93 

Montgomery, Lord (Hugh Montgomery), 
joins in an overture to the l^g, ii. 
285 

Montgomery, Robert, Colonel, bargains 
‘ for Scotti^ prisoners, iv. 231 
Montreuil, Jean de, sent to England u 
agent to the Scottish Government, iL 
, 339 ; receives a suggestion that Charles 
should take refuge in the Scottish army, 
iii. 2 ; receives from the Scottish com- 
missioners the terms on which they will 
make peace, 4 ; urges the king to come 
to terms with the Scots, 19 ; resolves to 
go to Charles, 22 ; arrives in Oxford, and 
urges Charles to accept the Scottish 
terms, 23 : warns Charles against play- 
. um with the Scots, 27 ; gains possession 
or a letter from the queen, 70 ; tries to 
extract the lowest terms from the Scot- 
tish commissioners^ 72 ; obtains a modifi- 
cation of the Scottish terms, 74 ; receives 
from Moray their final term^ 75 ; takes 
them to Oxford, 76 ; finds Charles un- 
willing to concede Presbyterianism, 79 ; 
presses the Soots for a reply to Charles's 
message, 87; exchanges engagements 
with the king, ib, ; goes to tlie Scottish 
army, 88 ; dissatisfied with his reception, 
80 ; assures Charles of the good disposi- 
tion of the Scots, 96 ; obtains verbal 
assurances from the Scots, zoo ; receives 
Charles at Southwell, los ; sent to France 
by Charles, zzo; returns to Newcastle, 
132 ; sent l^k to France, 134 ; returns 
to Newcastle, and urges Charles to yield 
to the Scots, z66 

Montrose, Earl of, 1626 (James Graham), 
proposes to attack Arpde, i. 126: his 
plan for a rising in Scotland and an Irish 
invasion, Z75 ; has a conference with 
Huntly, Z77 ; u^es Charles to allow him 
to begin war in Scotland, 225 ; urges 
Charles to action in Scotland, 297 : urges 
Charles to send him to Scotland, 298 ; 
named lieutenant-general to Prince 
Maurice, 990 ; disappointed of troops 
from Ireland, 335 ; named the king’s 
lieutenant-general and invades Scotland, 
336 ; created a Marquis, ib . : set Mont- 
rose, Marquis of 

lAontroie, Marquis of, Z644 pames Gra- 
ImX ^litical ideas ol^ iL zja ; asks 


MOR 

Rupert finr help and sends spies to V 08 i 
land, Z34 ; makes his way to Perthshire, 

; summons Aloster Maodonald to 
Athol, Z38 ; saves him from destruction. 
ib ^ ; is accepted as a leader by the Athol 
clans, Z39; marches on Perth, 
character of his army, Z40; defeats Elcho 
at lippermuir, ib, ; a pnee set on the 
head 143 ; euer to obtain the help 
of the Gvordons, ib. ; summons Aberdeen, 
X4S; defeats the Covenanters at the 
battle of Aberdeen, Z47 ; permits a 
massacre at Aberdeen, Z48 ; plot for the 
murder of, Z49 ; marches up and down 
the Highlands, £6. ; defends Fyvie 
Castle, 150 ; joined by the Macdoniuds, 
Z5Z ; ravages Argyle. z5s ; manoeuvres 
to cut off the Ounpbells, 153 ; defeats the 
Campbells at Inverlochy, Z54 ; offers to 
come to England with his army, Z55 ; 
hears from Charles of his intention to 
join him, 303 ; joined by Lord (Gordon 
and Lord Lewis Gordon, 2x5 ; plunden* 
the lands of the Covenanters, 316 ; ex- 
communicated and declared a traitor, 

; manoeuvres against baillie, 2x7 ; his 
army melts away, 2x8 ; takes Dundee, 
2x9 ; escapes from Haillie, ib, ; out- 
manoeuvres Baillie, 220 ; marches against 
Hurry, 222 ; defeats Hurry at Auldearn, 
325 ; versati ity of, 227 ; condition of his 
force after Auldearn, 278 ; deserted 
the Gordons, 279 ; offers battle to Baillie 
at Keith, 280 ; defeats Baillie at Alford, 
283 ; Cha^s attempts to join, 290 ; a 
new arm^imised to oppose, 291; ob- 
tains Highland reinforcements^ 203 $ 
manoeuvres round Perth, ib, : joined by 
Aboyne at Dunkeld, 394 ; reaches Kil- 
syth, ib , ; wir«8 a victory at Kilsyth, 298 ; 
his difficulties after Kilsyth, 347 ; goes 
through Glasgow to Bothwell, 348 ; de- 
serted by the Highlanders, 349; com- 
pared with Cromwell, 331 ; chanurter of 
the followers of, ib, ; welcomed by the 
border Lords, 353 ; his movements in 
the south of Scotland, 354 ; defeated at 
Philiphaugh, 355 ; bis movements after 
his defeat, 367 ; ^ain deserted by the 
Gordons, 368 ; manmes towards Gla^ow, 
ib , ; Charles continues to express conn- 
dence in, iii. 20 ; Charles’s strong expres- 
sions of affection for, 23, 35 ; hai^ alxiut 
the Highlands, 90 ; asked by Cmufes to 
min the Covenanters, ib, ; ordered to leave 
Scotian 1, zxx ; ordered publL ly to dis^ 
hand his men and privately to keepthem 
together, 132 ; escapes from Scotland, 
143 ; proposal that he shall agun take 
the field, 17Z ; Lauderdale's opinion of, 
iv. jg6 ; see Montrose, harl of 
Moray, Sir Robert, appointed to ourry the 
Scottish^ terms to the queen, iiL 4 ; his 
negotiations with the queen, re ; returns 
to Epgland, xp ; declares the terms of the 
Scots, 73; gives Montreuil their final 

terms,7S 
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MorfinAton. conference befcereen Gronwell 
and Aime at, iv. aw 
Morgan, Colonel, takee Chepstow and 
Monmouth, ii 376; ukes part in the 
■urarisal of Herelbra, iii. ax ; 'oins in 
demting Aatl^ at Stow-on<the-Wold, 80 
Morris, John, Colonel, surprises Ponte- 
fract, iv. Z46 

Mostyn, troops from Ireland landed at, 
i. 251 

Mosley, Colonel, pretends to be ready to 
betray Aylesbury, i. 365 ; refuses to open 
the gates, 975 

Muniap^ electuxis, regulated by ordi- 
nance, iiL 370 

Munster, Inchiquin declares for Parlia- 
ment in, iL i6a ; Castlehaven's cainp’iign 
in, iii. 31 

Mfinster, opening of the congress of, iL 

303 

Murray, Anne, aids in the escape of the 
Duke of Voric, iv. leo 
Murray, Lady Sophia, refuses to give in- 
formation to the Committee of Safety, 
i. 158 

Murray, Will, Charles objects to the em- 
ployment of, iii. 30 ; the queen negotiates 
with the Scots through, 45 ; arrested 
and tried as a spy, 69 ; urges Charles to 
accept the Scottish terms, 141 ; proposal 
to send to London with a new scheme, 
x^a ; is sent to London, z68 ; failure of 
bis mission, 173 ; returns to Newcastle, 
Z74; employed to make arrangements 
for Charles's flight, 186 ; his mission to 
the Prince of Wales, iv. xa^ 

Murray, William, executed, lii. a6 
Musgrave, Sir Philip, intention of sending 
to support M ontro^, ii. 203 ; becomes 
governor of Carlisle, iv. 133; acts in 
conjunction with Monro, 18 1 ; deserted 
by Monro, 337 ; surrenders Appleby, 230 
Mu^erry, l^rd, ifl^ofDonogh M*CarthyX 
declares the Irish demands to be neces- 
xiry, i. 334; proposes terms of agree- 
ment, iL x6^ ; sent as a commissioner to 
the queen, iv. 1x0; urges the queen to 
send Ormond to Ireland, x6a 
Mynn, Nicholas, Colonel, commands the 
rosmlists in the Severn valley, L 344 


Naas, taken by Preston, iv. X05 ; recovered 
by Jones, xo (5 

Nag’s Heu Tavern, the committee of 
levellers at, iv. 339 

Nantwich, Urereton defeats the royalists 
at, i. 8s ; battle of, 395 

Napier, Lord (Archibald Napier), libera- 
tion M, iL 349 

Naseby. occupied by Ireton, iL 242 ; pre- 
paiations for the battle of. 244 ; battle of, 
247 ; subsequent fate or the prisoners 
Uucen at, 356 ; the strength ana prelimi- 
nary movements of the armies at, 379 

National synod, ^ proposed by Chvics, 
ik 130 


Negative oath, the, impooed, iii. 19B 

N^ative voice, the postponeoMnt of a 
discussion on, iv. 7 ; to be disclaimed by 
a future king, 340 ; importance or 
Charles’s claim to poss^ 334 

Netherlands, the States-Gencra of the 
United Provinces of the, Stridcland's 
embsMsy to, i. 36 ; send ambassadors to 
mediate in England, 338: refuse to 
allow the Duke of Lotrame to pass 
through their territory, ii 202 ; hesitate 
to aid France against Dunkirk, iii. 169 ; 
Strickland sent to prevent the giving of 
cud to the queen and Prince of Wales in, 
iv. 60 ; attempt of Boswell to secure aid 
from, 83 ; sign a separate peace with 
Spain, 164 ; send ambassadors to plead 
for the king's life, 314 

Nevoy, John, urges David Leslie to put 
Macdonalds followers to the ssrord, 
iii. 300 

Newark, held by the royalists, i. 87 ; 
Cromwell suggests a combined operation 
against, X42 ; Hotham’s comniunicaiions 
with the garrison of, x6o ; the queen at, 
x6o, 163 ; besieged by Meldrum and 
Willoughby, 316; relieved by Rupert, 
3x7 ; Manchester rofiises to block up, 
iL 23 ; Charles curives at, 359 ; Charles 
restores order at, 366 ; Charles receives 
Rupert at, 373 ; investment of, iii. xx ; 
surrendered by the king’s orders, X03 

Newbridge, passage of the Thames by 
Waller at, i. 353 

Newbury, anival of (^rles at, i. 309 ; 
field of battle near, 310 { first battle of, 
3X3 ; Charles occupies, u. 44 ; prepara- 
tions for fighting at, 45 ; second battle 
of, 48 ; Charles offers battle, again at, 
56 ; Cromwell recommends the e-stablish- 
of a garrison at, iii. 365 

Newcastle, Lari o*, 1638 (William Caven- 
dish), gathers 8,000 men in the North, 
i. ^8 ; part assigned to him in the cam- 
paign of 1643, 07 ; defeats the younger 
Hotham and relieves York, 71 ; defeats 
Fairfax at Tadcaster, iS. ; attempts to 
reduce the West Riding, 87 ; retreats to 
York, 88 ; joined by officers from the 
Continent| 93 ; arrests bir T. Gower and 
Lord Savile, 95 ; preparations for the 
advance ofi 135 ; establishes himself in 
the West Riding, 140 ; defeats Fairfax 
on Adwalton Moor, 163 ; overruns the 
greater part of Yorkshire, 163 ; threatens 
Gainsborough, X90 ; re-takes Gains- 
borough, 191 ; lays siege to Hull, X95 ; 
informs Charles that he cannot leave the 
siege, 199 ; ceated a marquis, 239 ; Me 
Newcastle, Marquis of 

Newcastle, Marquis of, 1643 (William 
Cavendiw), carries on the siege of Hull, 
L 839, 843 ; raises the siege of Hull, 
id , ; oners a bribe for the betraval of 
Nottingham, ste ; calls to Charlm for 
help, .15; falls l^:k on Durham and 
begs Rupert to come to his aid, 318; 
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■huto hiiBMlf up in York, 337 ; tendi 
away hit caval^, 345 ; tr lau for the 
■urrender of York, 370 ; dissuades 
Kupert from fighting, 374 ; retires to his 
co^ at Marston Moor, 377 ; flies to the 
Continent, 383 ; proposal to place in 
rommand of a royalut force in Yorkshire, 
iv. 196 ; resolution of the Houses that 
he shall be excrated from pardon, 247 ; 
tee Newcastle, &irl of 
Newcastle garrisoned by the Ekurl of New- 
castle, i. 315 ; besiegM by Leven, iL 4 T 
surrenders to Leven, 44; arrival 
Charles at, iii. 104 ; evacuated by the 
Scorn, 188 ; order to strengthen the 
fortifications of, iv. 114 
Newcastle propositions, the, sent to 
Charles, iiL 137 ; character of, ib. ; 
Hyde's comments on, 129 ; Charles sees 
a copy of, 132 ; vague answer of Charles 
>3J f Scots insist on Charles's 
acceptance of, 181 ; to be sent to the 
king at Holmby, 342 ; Charles osten- 
sibly replies to, 252 ; revival of, 352 ; 
presents to the king with modifications 
at Hampton Court, 357 ; tee Hampton 
Court Propositions, the 
ifew-found Stratagem^ A, panegyric on 
the army in, iii. 235 

Newland, Mr., takes part m a plot for the 
king's escape, iv. 93 

Newmarket, the Lords propose to remove 
the King to, iii. 184 ; arrival of Crom- 
well at, 279 ; arrival of Charles at, 385 
Newnham, taken by Waller, i. 104 
Newport, Earl of, 1638 (Montjoy I31ount), 
imprisoned in the Tower, 1. 95 ; trea- 
cherous conduct of, ii. 2x2 ; said to have 
formed a plot to carry oflf the Prince of 
Wales, iii. 67 

Newpc^ Pagnell, occupied by the royal- 
ists, i. 243 ; abandoned by the royalists, 
244 : Cromwell's operations round, 3x1 ; 
dea^ of Cromwell s son at, 3x4 
Newport, Sir Richard, buys a peerage, 
35 

Newport, treaty of, tee Treaty of New- 
port 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, his opinion of the 
arrest of the Hothams, i. i6x ; warns 
Charles that Oxford is short of supplies, 

ii. 23x1 urges Rupert to abandon his 
plan or marching into the North, 339 ; 
despondency of, 3xx ; writes to Mon- 
treuil on the kinga proposed surrender 
to the Scots, iii. ^ 

Nichols, Francis, Ensign, circulates a 
petition amongst the soldiers, iii. 334 ; 
taken to Westminster as a prisoner, 
243 ; committed by the House of Com- 
mons, 343 , . 

Nisbet, Sir Philip, execution of, iii. 20 
Nithsdale, Earl of, x63o(t^obert Maxwell)^ 
compiomising letters of, i. 176 ; supports 
Montrose, 398 

' No Bishop, no King,' quoted by Charies 
fjnm his father, iii. 173 


NOT 

NOrdlinge^ second battle of, ii. yeg 

Norman Conquest, .the, views of tM 
soldiers about, ii. sm 

j^oith. Lord, x6oo (Dudley NorthX gives 
up his opi^tion to the vote of No 
Addresses, iv. S3| ; visits Fairfax, 285 - 

Northampton, arrival of Essex at, L ax ; 
reception of Charles at, iiL axa ; Crom- 
wril arrives at, iv. 178 

Northampton, second Earl of, 1630 
(Spencer OomptonX killed at Hopton 
Heath, i. xo6 

Northampton, third Earl of, 1642 (James 
ComptonX relieves Banbury, ii. 44 ; de- 
feated by Cromwell at Islip, 301 

Northamptonshire, royalist insurgents de- 
feated in, iv. X45 

Northcote, Sir John, checks Hopton 's 
army at Chagford, i. 86 

Northern Papist Army, the so-called, i. 
3® 

Northumberland, Earl of, 1632 (Algernon 
PercyX joins the peace p^v after 
Edgehill, i. 53 ; takes arms in defence 
of the City, 58 ; advocates a negotiation 
with the king, 80; ofiiers the parlia- 
mentary propMitions to Charles, 89 ; 
strikes Henry Marten. 133 ; his anxiety 
for peace, X45 ; denounced by Waller, 

1 57 ; goes to Petworth, 199 ; returns to 
W estniinster, 202 ; I ecomes a member 
of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
306 ; appointed guardian of the king's 
two youngest^ children, ii. 189 j ru- 
moured intention to confer the title of 
lord-proteUOr on, ib. * stops the sale of 
the J>uke of Buckingham’s pictures, 
197 ; has charge of the Duke of York, 

iii. X84 ; losses of, 196 ; joins the Presby- 
terians in proposing a scheme of padn- 
cation, 213 ; leads the opposition to the 
vote of No Addiesses, iv. 53 ; sent as a 
commissioner to the Treaty of Newport, 
814 ; opposes the ordinance for the king's 
trial, iv. 280 

Norton, Richard, Colonel, sent to rein- 
force Browne, L 360 

Norwich, Earl of, 1644 (George CkuringX 
in command of the Kentish insurgents, 

iv. 139 ; takes no part in the battle of 
Maidstone, X40 ; abandons Rochester. 
Z43 ; crosses the Thames into Essex, 
X44 ; goes to Chelmsford and joins 
Sir Charles Lucas, X47 ; is nominally 
in command at Colchester, X50 ; bis 
conduct during the siege, 199, sco; 
assured of quarter, ^06 ; resolution of 
the Houses for the banishment of, 246 ; 
repeal of the vote for the banishment of, 
275 'f tee Goring^ Lord 

Norwich, riot at, iv. xss 

Nottingham, Charles sets out firom, i. 23 ; 
failure of the royalists to seise, 8y ; 
parliamentary forces at, 159; Hutchm- 
son refuses to betray, a6o ; reo^tion of 
Charles at, iiL sis ; tfaa royalists pio^ 
pose to itixe, iv. 91 
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Myc, Philip, acoompaniei the Englieh 
eommiaeioncrs to Scotland, i. aa8 ; 
addreMM the House of Commons on 
the covenant, S34; one of the five 
Dissenting BKthren. s6i ; obtains the 
suppression of a petition against the 
covenant, 264; asked to join Ogle's 
plot, a66 ; urged to go to Oxford, 268 ; 
IS present at the discussion on the 
Lilburnian draft of the Agreement ef 
the People^ iv. 277 


Oatlands, the Lords invite the king to, 
iii. j^4 ; the Lords urge the Commons 
to bring the king to, 278 

O'Cahan, Colonel| helps in the defence of 
Fyvie Castle, li. 150; his conduct at 
Inverlochy, 154 ; takes pvt in the 
battle of Alford, 282 

Ogilvy, Alexander, of Inverquharity, exe- 
cution of, iii. 70 

Ogilvy, Lord (James Ogilvy), sent to 
Scotland by Montrose, ii. 135 ; liberation 
of, 349 ; nghts at Philiphaugh, 355 ; 
escapes from prison, iii. ?6 

Ogilvy, Sir Thomas, heads a small party 
of horse under Montrose, ii. tc7, 1:4 

Ogle^ Lord, 16x4 (William Ogle), captures 
Winchester, i. 253 

Ogle, Thomas, acts as intermediary be- 
tween the peace party and the king, L 
264 ; his plot for the betrayal of A) les- 
bury, 265 ; visits Oxford, 266 ; urges 
Nye to go to Oxford, 268 ; Rupert 
wishes to hang, 275 

O’Hartegan, Matthew, Father, asks 
Mazartn to protect Ireland, ii. 170 

Okehampton, taken by Hopton, i. 86 

Okey, John, Colonel, commands the 
dragoons at Naseby, ii. 246 ; takes part 
in the ofiicers' petition on service in 
Ireland, iii. 724 

O’Neill, Daniel, sent to Cornwall to get 
transports to fetch the Irish army, iL 
260 

O'Neill, Owen Roe, arrives in Ulster, i. 
114 ; appointed General of the Ulster 
forces, 1x8; attached to the National- 
ists, 222 ; defeats Monro at Benburb, 

iii. 15s ; supports Riiiuccini in his oppo- 
sition to Ormond’s peace, 157 ; marches 
through Leinster, i^p ; summoned by 
the Nuncio to Kilkenny, x6u ; con- 
tinuance of his feud with Preston, 

iv. 103; summoned to the aid of the 
Supreme Council, 106 ; despatches 
Macdonald to the help of Taafie, X09 ; 
aides with Rinucdni, 163 

O Neill, Phelim, marries Preston’s 
daughter, i. xi8 ; quarrels with Owen 
O'l^ill, lii. 152 

Orange, Prince of (Frederick HenryX 
assists Henrietta Maria, L 36 ; perhaps 
suggests a strategical plan to Charles, 
proposal to marrv the Prince of 
Wales to a daughter of, 328, 348 ; pre- 


pares for the siege of Gravelioes. 340 i 
advises Charles to make peace, ii. 38 ; 
asked by Henrietta Maria to go on 
with the Prince of Wales’s marriage 
treaty, lyx ; asked to transport the 
Duke of Lorraine to Englan^ 17a ; nn- 
able to induce the Sutes-(^ner^ to 
give a passage to the Duke of Lorraine, 
M2 ; asked to send a ship to Newcaitle, 
iii. r44 ■ dotage of, 160 

Orange, Prince of (William Il.)BuppOTtt 
the French part in his fathers life- 
time, iii. 169 ; Boswell’s negotiation 
with, iv. 83 ; Bellenden's mission to, 
164; anxious but unable to assist 
Charles, 224 

Ordinance against stage plays, i. xi ; for 
assessing persons in London and West- 
minster, 65 ; for a general taxation, 72 ; 
for a weekly payment in all counties, 
96 ; for sequestrating the estates of 
royalists, xoo ; for the Assembly of 
Divines, 149 ; for licensing the press, 
tA ; for levying excise, 179 ; seques- 
trating estates of mtmbers of I arlia- 
ment absenting themselves, or other«« not 
paying taxes, 244 ; for a loan for the 
Scottish army, rS . ; imposing the cove- 
nant, 301 ; erecting the first Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 304-306 ; for raising 
a new army, li 0 ; the first Self*d» nymg, 
70-02 ; directing the killing of Irishmen 
in England or Wa e^ 94 ; for 1 aud’s 
attainder, lo^ xo6 ; for the establish- 
ment of the Director}, xo8; discu-sion 
on the Self denying, XX7 j rejection of 
the Seir-denying, xiB ; for the New 
Model, 128 ; for giving Fairfax a com- 
mi Sion as commander, 190 1 passing of 
the second Self-denying, m. ; against 
lay preaching, 193 ; appointin?^ a com- 
mittee on excomii unication, iii. 7 ; es- 
tablishing the Presbyterian system, 76 ; 
abolishing bishops and vesting their 
lands in trustees, X45 ; against lay- 
preachm.', x86 ; for sequestrations, 197 ; 
authorisinn; the City to choose a new 
milit’a committee, 250; giving pmlia- 
msntary authority to the new committee, 
x^. ; indemnifying the soldiers, 258 ; in 
favour of ai p. entices who had enlisted, 

; securing volunteers from being 
pressed after disbandment, th. j for in- 
demnifying the soldiers to be recon- 
sidered, 277 ; repealing the declaration 
against the army, 286 ; empowering the 
City to raise cavalry, 291 ; for the visita- 
tion of the University of • ixford, 313 ; 
expelling the Reformadoes from Lonaon, 
324 ; appointing a monthly holiday, ih , ; 
re-establishing the old militia committee, 
33^1 337 : annulling the votes carried in 
the ab^ce of the Speakers, 352 ; ap- 
pointing a sub-committee to conduit 
examinations, 357 ; egulating municipal 
slectioi^ 370 ; giiing fresh powers to 
the Visitors of the Umvenity of Oxford, 
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iv. $3 ; appoIntiiiK Reynolds vice^hnn- 
c Uitr of tiie University of Oxfoiti, 6n: 
n^sinst stage plays revived, 68 ; 
strengthened asainst stage plays, 69; 
declaring Foyer a traitor, 84 ; against 
hlasphcniy and heresy, isa ; nominatinjE 
a new militia committee, tap; indemni- 
fying those who seized the Emex com- 
mittee, 147; establishing the Presby- 
terian S3rstem, 316 ; the first for the 
king's trial, a88; the second for the 
king’s trial read twice in the Commons, 
aBg ; passed by the Commons alone with 
the name of an act of Parliament, ago 

Ordinationi debate in the Commons on a 
form of, li. ag 

Orkney, propo^ cesrion of, i. 140 

Ormond, Earl of, 1633 (James ButlerX 
defeats the Irish at Kilrush, L 1x4; 
conciliatory tendencies of, 116; created 
a marquis, 1x7 ; see Ormond, Marquis 
of 

Ormond, Marquis o^ 1643 (James ButlerX 
appointed a commissioner to confer with 
the confederate Catholics, i. iso ; in- 
duces the English oflicers to expect re- 
dress of their grievances from the king, 
X 3 I ; defeats Preston at RosS| 133 ; 
answers the confederate Catholics' de- 
mand for a free Parliament, sao ; nego- 
tiates and fignts at the same time, sax ; 
resumes negotiations, 324 ; agrees to the 
cessation, a»5 ; appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 348 ; receives instructions to 
outwit the Scots, id . : entrusted with the 
Irish negotiation, 347 ; rejects the com- 
mand of the Irish army, ii. x6i ; has 
little hope of succeeding in his negotia- 
tion with the confederates, 162 ; offers 
to resign, 164 ; is oidered to procure 
peace by the repeal of the penal laws, 
axx ; the confederate Catholics re-open 
negotiations with, iii. 30 ; keeps secret 
Coles’s offCT to repeal the penal laws, 
33 ; negotiation continued with, 36 ; re- 
ceives a copy of Glamorgan's treaty, 41 ; 
replies to Glamorgan's truest that he 
sliould satisfy Rinuccini, 5? ; signs a 
treaty with the Supreme Council, 5^ ; 
is a.NKed by Charles to seize a post m 
J^cashire, 141 ; is urged by the 
Supreme Council to public the peace, 
XS 3 ; is ordered by the king no^ to pro- 
ceed with the treaty, id. ; is ordered to 
obey the queen and prince, and to pro- 
ceed with the treaty, T54 ; proclaims the 
peace in Dublin, X55 ; fails in an attempt 
to support the Supreme Council, 159; 
resolves to give over Dublin to the Eng- 
lish Parliament, x6o; sends commis- 
sioners to propose terms or surrender, 
i6x ; his terms only partly accepted by 
Parliament. 164 ; refuses to surrender 
Dublin, 187 ; again urged bv Charles 
to come to terms with the Irish, id, ; 
surrenders the lord-lieuteiiancy to Par- 
liament, iiL a; ntiands a council at 
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Hampton Court, 371 ; his ptoeaedinM 
in Ireland before his surrender of the 
sword, iv. xoa ; sends Colonel Bany to 
bring over Inchiqnin to the royalists, 
no; resolution or the queen to rend 
bacl^ as lord-lieutenant, 163 ; detained 
in ranee, id. ; sent to Ireland, 334 ; 
ordered to obey no orders except those 
of the queen, 335 ; Charles evades a 
request to disavow, id. ; prepares to 
combine with Rupert, 343 ; Charles per- 
sists in refusing to disavow, 347 ; tee 
Ormond. Earl of 

Osborne, Richard, joins in a plot^ for the 
Icing s escape from Carislmoolce, iv. 92 

Owen, Sir Johm rising of, iv. 145 resolu- 
tion of the Houses for the baniriiment 
of, 346; Cromwell indignant at the 
order for the removal to London of, 351 

Oxford clergy, the, propound a scheme of 
toleration, ii. 135 

Oxford, occupied successively by Byion, 
Goodwin^ and Say, i. 38, 39 ; entry of 
the king into, 51 ; the king establishes his 
head-quarters at, 63 ; agents of the City 
of London received by Clmrles at, 8x ; 
weakness of Charles's position at, 13X ; 
Essex advances towards, 150; Rupert 
sallies from, id. ; state of opinion at, 
during the siege of Gloucester, 8O0; 
Charles returns from Gloucester to, sox ; 
Charles returns from Newbury to, 319 ; 
arrival of arms at, 330 ; want of (mvi- 
sions at, 353; return of the king to, u. 56 ; 
the kines triumphal entry into, \ 
parliamoRary commissioners received 
by the king at, 85 ; poverty at, 1x4 ; 
we tkness of, 180 ; effect of Cromwell s 
raid on, 204 ; Charles marches out of, 
308; Fairfax ordered to besie^e,^ axx ; 
first siege o^, 313 ; is short of provirions, 
231 ; relieved by Charles, 235 ; Fairfax 
oidered to quit the siege of, 236; an 
attack on tlie Eastern Association advo- 
cated 1^* the king’s council at, 339 ; re- 
turn of Charles to, 304 ; Charles agnin 
returns to. 377 ; strong desire for peace 
amongst the royalists at, id, ; pressure 
put on the king by the peace party at, 
lii. x6 ; Rupert Joins the king at, 19 ; 
Charles leaves for the last time, 97 ; 
summoned by Fairfax, xo8 ; surrendei^ 
X09 ; attempt to remove artillery from, 
364 ; proceedings of Jo>ce at, 3x4 ; the 
royalists propose to seize, iv. 91 ; plot to 
seizt*, 174 

Oxford, the royalist Parliament at, see 
Parliament, the Oxford 

Oxford, the University of, sends money 
and plate to the king, i. 38 ; seizure 
plate in the colleges of, 39 ; ordinance 
for the visitation of. iii. 313 j abortive 
visitation of, 31a; ordinance giv ng fresh 
powers to the Visitors of, iv. 63 ; resist- 
ance to the visitation of, 64 ; enforoe- 
m nt of the visitation of, 66 ; ex|iuUioa 
of members of, idt 
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IPacksii, Llentemuifc. arrested by Cimw- 
ford, L sii ; defended by Cromwell, 3x9 
Ptadstow, letters of Glamorgan iDicri.epted 
at, jii. 69 

Painswiclc, Charles moves from Glou- 
cester to, i. 8 o6 

Palmer, Herbert, sigiu a declaration in 
favour of toleration, i. 968 
Paramount law, ide •& uf The Case of the 
A on, iii. 379 

Parliament, i^osition of, at the beginning 
of the war, i. it ; attempts to supiress 
plundering, 13 ; rejects Charles's mes- 
‘ sue of peace, 14 ; rejet ts his second 
offer, 17; declaresthat delinquents shall 
bear the expenses of the war, ib. ; shrinks 
fit>m imposing taxes, 35 ; takes measures 
uainst delinquents, and places a lien on 
the king's revenues, 37 ; appeals to the 
City for aid, 54 ; oners terms to the 
king, 63 ; tesolves to levy a tax, 64 ; ap- 
points sheriffs and a Master of the Rolls, 
73 ; sends to Charles articles of cessa- 
tion, 95 ; orders the fortilicaiioii of Lon- 
don, 98 ; makes fresh overtures to the 
king, xoo; consents to pl.ice Waller at 
the bead of a new army, 182 ; dinn r 
given by the City to, 273 ; offers pardon 
to those who desert the king, 301 ; re- 
jects the overtures of the king and the 
Oxford Parliament, 308 ; votes the rais- 
ing of _ a new army, ii. 6 ; sends peace 
propositions to Oxford, 76 ; proposal to 
unite the two Houses of, to 6 ; dissatis- 
fied with the Scottish army, 285 ; rejects 
the claim^ of the Assembly to excommu- 
nicate, iii. 6 ; appoints a^ committee 
to deal with excommunication, 7 ; re 
fuses to allow the king to treat at West- 
minster, 17 ; replies contemptuously to 
Charles, 25 ; refuses to allow Charles to 
return to Westmjnster, 83 ; sends the 
Newcastle propo.sitions to the king, 127 ; 
receives Ormond's offer to surrender on 
terms, ^164 ; rejects his proposal to serve 
under it, ib. ; issues a declaration against 
the army petition, 999; sends commis- 
si ners to Saffron Walden, 233 ; all .ws 
Dunfermline to visit the king, 2S9 ; pm- 
ceeds with the disbandment of the army, 
260 ; abandons its attempt to disba> d 
the army, 263 ; orders Fairfax to aupoint 
a rendezvous on Newmvket Heath, 
277 ; invites the king to Richmond, 297 ; 
cmers Fait fax to send the king to Rich- 
mt nd, sop ; orders the expulsion ot the 
Reformadoes from London, 334 ; re- 
stores the old militia committee and 
denounces 77 ie Solemn Ei^of^entent of 
the City. 335 ; sends the Four Bills to 
Charles, iv. 36 ; resolves that Charles 
shall be kept in custody at Carisbrooke, 
50; adopts the vote of No Addresses, 

e ; charges of corruption against mem- 
rs of, 70 ; receives a peremptoiT sum- 
mons fr« m Scotland, 123 ; oiders Fairfax 
10 march to the Nora, 195 ; attempu to 
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ex lain away its orders, zsfi ; asks Fair- 
fax to leave two regimenu at Whitehall 
and the Mews, ib. ; appoina Warwick 
Lord High Admiral, 134; insisu on 
Charles accepting the Newport prvjposi- 
tions without change, 945; see Com- 
mons, House of j Lords, House of 
Parliament, the Irish, exmulsion of Raman 
Catholic members of the House of 
Commons in, i. 113 

Parliament, the Oxford, summoned by 
Charles, i. 2jm ; <.pened, 299 ; declares 
against the Scots, and aslu Essex to 
help in bringing about peace^ 300; 
makes fresh overtures to the Parliament 
at We<stinin.<iter, 307 ; declares the mem- 
bers at Westminster traitors, 306 : autho- 
rises the issue of privy seals, and grants 
an excise, ib. ; recommends Charles to 
provide for tender consciences, 331 ; 
is prorogued, ib. ; its dislike of the Irish 
demand , 335 ; again a*«ks for peace, ii. 
X14 ; adjournment of, 181 
Parsons, sir William, dismissed, i. 125'; 
complains to the English House of 
Commons, 148 ; arrested, 321 
Paulet, Lord Charles, offers to betray 
Basing House, i. 319 

Peace party, the, formation of, i. 53 : policy 
of, 61 ; popularity of, 79 ; petitions in 
support o*. 83 ; continuance of, in the 
House of Lords, 145 : gains the upper 
hand in th $ Hou.se 01 Lords, 183 ; sup- 
ported by a City mob, 165; supporPnl 
by a mob of women, x8 ; forwaras in- 
formation by ( >gle to the king, 964 
Peace propositions, prepared by the 
Lord*, i. 75; considered by the Com- 
mons, 79; amended by the Commons, 
84 ; offered to Charles at Oxford, 89 ; 
new set of, prepared by the 1 .ord<», 183 ; 
the Commons resolve to consider, 184 ; 
rejected by the Commons 186 ; reasons 
given for the rejection of, 187 ; sent to 
Charles at Uxbridge, ii. 76 ; prepared in 
the winter of 1645, iii. 11; sent to 
Charles at Newcastle, 127; the Soots 
and ^ English Presbyterians propose to 
modify, 214 ; offered to Charles by the 
army, 340; offered to Charles by the 
Parliament at Hampton Court, 357; 
offered to Charles at Newport, iv. 214 
Pelham, Henry, chosen Speaker after the 
secession of the Independents, iii. 339 ; 
assists La^ Vemey, iv. 79. 78 
Pembroke, Foyer secures the castle of, 
iv. 84 ; Poyer drives Fleming out of the 
town of, xia; besieged by Cromwell, 
X43 ; surrender oL 167 
Pembroke and Monttomery, Earl of, 
X630 (Philip Herbert), joins the peace 
party, i. 53, 58; supports the demand 
of the Commons for the pausing of the 
ordinance for Laud's attainder, ii. 103 ; 
invites Charles to accept thef Uxbridge 
propositions, and afterwards to throw 
them ovuTi 197; remains sitting in' the 
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Houm of Lor<ls after the return of the 
Independent seoedera. iu. ^6 ! 
a deputation from the Univenity of 
Oxford, iv. 64 ; lecommenda Rc^rnolds to 
the vice-chanoellorship, 65 ; vibiis Fair- 
fax, e8c ; is neutral in the debate on 
the ordinance for the king's trial, 389 
|*eni^<dteBhire, gained by the Parliamen- 
t^uians, L 337 ; royalist successes in, ii. 
VX3 ; defeat of the Royalists in, ate 
l^dennis Castle occupied by the Koyal- 
ists, i. ^3 ; Hamilton imprisoned in, 398 ; 
the Pnnce of Wales at, iii. 67 ; con- 
tinues to hold out, 9a; surrender of, 
139 

Penenden Heath, gathering of the Kentish 
insurgents on, iv. 138 

Pennington, Isaac, Lord Mayor, i. xi ; 
adv cates the use of force against the 
peace party, X85 

Percy, Lord, 1^3 (Henry Percy), resigns 
the mastership of the Ordnance, ii. 13 ; 
arrest of, xx4 ; retires to France, x8x 
Perth, Montrose marches against^ ii. X39 ; 
taken by Mon rose, 142 ; Baillie's new 
army^ ordered to meet at, 291 ; the 
Scottish Par iament transferred to, 292 
Peters, Hugh, early life of, ii. 322 ; goes 
to New England, 324; his views on 
liberty of conscience, 335 : his position 
* as an army chaplain, 326 ; enters into 
a controversy with the Marquis of 
Winchester, 36^ ; pieaches a thanks- 
giving sermon, lii. 84 ; attacks Cromwell 
as too great a courtier, 369; releases 
Fiennes^ and Riidyerd after Pi ide s 
Puri^, iv. 273 ; is present at the dis- 
cussion of the Lilburnian draft of 7 ke 
Agrtement of thr People^ 277 ; preaches 
ajgainst the king, 303 ; preaches before 
the High Court of Justice, 313 
Peiersfield, abandoned bv Hopton, i. 354 
Phayre, Robert, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
charged with the execution of the sen- 
tence on the king, iv. 309, a. ; 3x5 
Philiphaugh, battle of, ii. 355 
Pickering, John, Colonel, gives offence by 
preaching, ii. 192 

Picture^ propose sale of the Duke of 
Buckingham's, ii. 197 
Pierce Bndge, Newcastle's victory at, L 
7* 

Pierrepont, William, supports the reten- 
tion of Kin^, Lords, and Commoiis, iv. 
1x6} dissatisfied with the proceedings 
against the king, 287 

Pitscottie, Lieutenant-Colonel, keeps the 
held at Marston Miior, i. 380 
Plundering, attempts of both parties to 
suppress, i. prevalence of, 33; by 
the troops oT Hertford and Maurice, 
267; of Coring, ii. 183; of Maurice, 
184 ; of the king's soldiers at Hunting- 
don, 30a ; of the Scots in Herefordshire, 

Plymouth, threatened hy Hopton, L 71 ; 
holds out for the Pariiameu^ 139; un- 


iMance of the resiitanoe of, 195 ; eoi^ 
tinues to hold out, ao6; attempt of 
Sir Alexander Carew to betnw, so; ; 
dange* of, 338 ; bio ked up by GTrenvilr-, 
ii. 33, 366 ; Berkeley sent to blockade, 
tA 

Pontefract, occupied by Newcastle, L 71, 
140 ; relieved by Langdale. ii. X84 ; surren- 
der of, 28^ ; royalist attempt to seixe the 
castle of, liL xte ; seired by Morris, iv. 
X46; Lambert detaches troops to besicg^ 
f A ; Cromwell assists the besiegers of, 
X79 ; Langdale hopes to relieve, x8x 
Pool, Elizabeth, narrates her visions to 
the Council of Ofiioers, iv. 396 
Portland Island, surrenders to the royal- 
ists, L X93 

Portland, second Earl ofr X636 
Weston), remains at Westminster to 
support the king, i. 145; denounced 
by Waller, x 56 ; liberated, xsBj deserts 
to the king, 199: Chafles gives tlie 
Presidency of Munstei to, 333 
Portsmouth, surrendered to Waller, i. 19 ; 
plot to seire, iv. 174 

Posts ai d ch tins in the London streets, 
removal of, iv. 98 . restored, 1x5 
Powderham Castle, surrenders to Fairfax, 
lit. 62 

Powei, Rice, Colonel, encourages Laug- 
hame's men to join Poyer, iv. 1x3 
Powell, Mary, marries Milton, ii. 69 
Powick Bridge, fight at, i. 30 
Poyer, John, Colonel, refuses to deliver 
Pembroke Castle to Fleming, iv. 84 ; 
drives laming out of the town of Pem- 
broke, Til, xxs: seizes I'enby Castle, 
1X3 ; surrenders Pembroke, 167 
Poyntz, Sedenham, Major-General, op- 
I^.ses the king's advance through York- 
shire, ii. 290 ; pursues the kin^ 302 ; 
defeats Lanj^dale at Rowton Heath, 
2^4 ; prepares to fol'ow the king, 347 ; 
ms infancy defeated at Sherburn, 3^ : 
reaches Nottingham, 372; takes pan w 
the in\'e5tment of Newark, iiL xx ; signs 
of mutiny amongst the troops, 30X ; 
money sent to the troops of, 302 ; com- 
plains that his soldiers are choosing 
Agitators, 3s i ; captured by his soldiers 
and sent to Reading, 322 ; suggested fra* 
the command of the forces in London, 

i ^8; escapes to Holland, 349; named 
lajor General undei Lord V\ illoughby 
of Parham, iv. xo6 

Presbyterianism, causes of its influence 
in Scotland, i. 326: attempt of the 
Scots to impose, on England, 227; 
comparison between Engli'th and Scot- 
tish, ii. (6; the House of Commons 
favourable to, 75 ; recommended by the 
* Assembly of Divines,' 70 ; parochial 
and congregational, X09 ; adopted by the 
House of Commons in its parochial 
form, id ; modifications in England of 
the ^ttish system of, iiu 6 ; amongst 
the London citizens, .8 ; estphUshcd by 
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OTdinuioe, 77 ; manifefto of tho Houw 
uf Commons on, 93 ; estaUiihment in 
London of, 196; Charles argues with 
his wife on the adcnowlednnent of, 135 ; 
<lifficulty of enforcing, in England, loo ; 
character of, as established ny Parlia- 
ment. sox : Suffolk peti ions for the 
esttblisiiment of, 916; the Commons 
vote for a temporary establishment of, 
376 ; attempt to complete the organisa- 
tion of, iv. 55 ; established by (trd*n- 
ance, 916 ; Chiles asked at Newport to 
establish, 9x7 

Prubytertatis. the political, are to be dis- 
tinguished from the ecclesiastical, it. 67 ; 
their part in the propositions which led 
to the Treaty of Uxbridge, 77 ; grounds 
of their dislike of Laud, xox ; nego iate 
for the support of the Scots and the 
French, 340: contemplate an under- 
standing with the king, iii. x ; ask 
Charles to renew his iiesotiations with 
the Scots, 96 ; iireakened by their under- 
standing with the Scots, tx 6 : growing 
Parliamentary streimth of, 196 ; discuss 
with Grignon modinrations in the pro- 
positions, 144 ; complain that the king 
holds no communication with them, 
146 ; refuse to support the claim of the 
ScatB to a share in the r i^posal ot the 
king, iA , ; favourable to France, X7X ; 
offer further concessions to Charles, 
174: regain the majority in the Com- 
mons, x8c ; political idras <if, 190 : send 
fresh propo»ls through Bellihvre and 
the queen, 9x4 ; their scheme for the 
reduction of the army, 317 ; take off nee 
at the petition of the soldiers, 226: 
character of their dealings with the 
army, 236 ; their indignation at a letter 
from the Agitators to the generals^ 345 ; 
agree with the Scottish commissioners 
in accepting the king’« answer, 3=;3; 
negotiations of their leaders ^ with 
Bellihvreand the Scottish commi'isioners, 
359 ; proceed with the disbandment ot 
the army, 360 ; send Dunfermline to the 
quetn asking her to send the Prince of 
Waleo to Scotland, 978 ; their leaders 
talk of arresting Cromwell, 279 : un- 
supported by thr country, 399 ; their 
plan for an attack on the armv, 30^ ; 
have a majority after the withdrawal of 
the eleven members, 306 ; abandon their 
struggles with the army, 327; chocse 
new Speakers a 'ter the seceshion of the 
Independents, 319 ; in the m^onty in 
the House of Commons after the return 
of the seceders 347 ; re-ist the prop sals 
o' the Independents and the army, 348 : 
being menaced by Cromwell, abuidon 
the struggle. 353 : regain strength in 
the House or Commonsi iv 36 : distrust 
the cavalier^ xxi : are indi nant at, the 
icaolution of the Sons to raise an ^imv, 
Ik : distracted by fear of a royalLi te- 
nctloii,i2a : support an ordiiiaaoe against 


Uatphemy and heresy. 0 . ; do not 
mnly declare for the Icing, 199 : urge 
Charles not to waste time at the Treaty 
of Newport, 9x7 ; repudiate the removu 
of the king to Hunt Castle, 966 ; accept 
the king's offen at Newport as a ground 
of settlement, £ 4 . 

Press, Milton declares for the liberty of 
the, ii. 73 ; pracdcal freedom of the, 
iii. 366 

Presteign, arrival of Charles at, ii. 343 
Preston, Hamilton arrives at, iv. 135; 
battle o^ 187 

Preston, Thomas, Colonel, afterwards 
Geneim, appointed to command lin 
Leinster, ‘i. 114 ; takes Birr Castle, taa ; 
is defeated at Boss, ib. ; appointed 
lieutenant-general under Clanricarae, iii. 
152 ; takes Ros ommon, X55 ; hesitates 
between kinuc(.ini an 1 the Supreme 
Counci]| 157 ; breaks oT a negotiation 
with bigbv, iv. xo9 ; marches against 
Dublin, 104 ; defeated at Dungan Hill, 
X05 ; sides with the Supreme Council, 163 
Pretty, Henry, Captain, ordered to assist 
« Lives^, iv. 157 

Pride, Thomas, Colonel, charged with 
thrim ening to cashier soldien refusing 
to sign the army petition, iii. 994 ; sum* 
moned to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, 228 ; clears himself, 33 1 ; purges 
the House, 370 ; brings White's letter 
to the Council of Otticers, aSe ; sits 
as one of the king's judges, 393 
Pride's Pur.e, iv. 370; numbw of those 
alfected by, 373 

Privy seals, issued by Charles, L 308 
Probus, Ireton's treatment of royalist 
cavalry at, iiL 68 

Protector of IreLtnd, suggested appoint- 
ment of a, iv. T09 

Provi ence, Roger Williams at, i. 987; 

charter to the inhabitants o^, 988 
Piynne, William, gathers evi-'ence against 
Laud, i. 247 ; literary activity o^, ii. 67 : 
character ot the Presbyterianism of, 68 ; 
intoleranre o^, ib, ; influence of, 69 ; 
his hobtility to Lilburne, 330 ; elected a 
member ot the Ho se of Commons, iv. 
264 ; < alls on the House to declare the 
army rebels, ib. \ neaks in detence of 
the king’s offe s, 966 

Pure oys, the, attempt to betray Lincoln, 
i. 163 

Purge of the ^‘ouse, a, demanded in Tiu 
Declaration of tho Armjf, iii 994 ; 
called for by the Asi atori, 148 ; sup- 
ported by the Council of the Armv and 
Cromwell, 350 ; obectel toby hairfax, 
35X ; Ireton declares for. 358 ; d manded 
by Jubbes, iv. 5 ; urged by liwton, 315 : 
discussed at a meeting at Whitehall, 
sSq ; carried out by Pride, 970 
Puritanism^ character of, 1. 9; not un- 
pop^, lii. 903 

Pury, Thomas, Alderman, suppoita Maascy 
I at Glouwcster, L 198 . - * 
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Putney, head-quartera of the army re- 
ii'oved to, iii 354 

Pninty Prajecis, publication of, iv. 47 

Pye, Sir Robert, objects to swear to the 
treaty with the Scots, i. 934 

Pym, John, opposes the expulsion of Cub 
pepper, i. 14 ; propoMS an association, 
30 ; explains to the City the intention of 
tM Houses in negotiating with the 
king, 56 ; his polic* as leader of the 
war pa^, 61 ; proposes to levy taxes, 
64 ; claims for Parliani< nt power to act 
unconditionally, 74 : s'rength of his 
pcmtion as leader of the war party, 80 ; 
fails to induce the Commons to make a 
leaaue with Scotland, 83 ; urges an im- 
mediate disbandment, 91 ; said to be 
supported by mean and beggarly fellows, 
xoi ; proposes an excise, ib ; asks that 
comirittees may be sent to Holland and 
Scotland, 133 ; opens a secret negotia- 
tion with the queen, 133 ; his report on 
Waller’s plot, 149 ; remonstrates with 
Essex. 156 : advises the rejection of 
Essex's proposal to reopen negu iations 
with the king, 165 ; is on good terms 
with Argyle, 175 ; mediates between 
Enex and Waller, zBs : sent to draw 
over Essex to the war party, 183 ; outcry 
of a mob of women against, 186 : supports 
the covenant on the ground of pulitii al 
necessity, 333 ; appointed master of the 
ordnance, 355 ; death and luneral of, ib. ; 
his diaracter and work, 356 

QiTEBfi's regiment, the, behaves badly at 
Cheriton, 1. 336 

Radcot, surrender of, iiL X09 

Raglan Castle, Charles negotiates with 
the Welsh at, ii. 375; Charles sets out 
Irom, 343 ; holds out for the king, 376 ; 
surrender of, iii. 139 

Rainsborough, I'honias, Colonel, attacks 
Woodstock, iii. 96 : quells a mutiny at 
Abingdon, 364 ; takes offence at Charles's 
language, 34s ; talks of forcing The 
Heads of the Proposals on Parliament, 
348 ; attacks Cromwell. 365 ; is a leader 
of the republican fraction of the Inde- 
pendents, 366 ; selected as a ice-admiral 
by the Commons, 370 ; declares for man- 
hood suftrage, 388 ; argues that the poor 
are oppressed for want of a vote, 3^9 : 
asks that the question of manhood 
suffrage mav be referred to the whole 
army, 390 ; declares for a vote of No 
Addresses, iv. 9 ; talks of impeaching 
Cromwell, si ; presents the Agreement 
^ the People to Fairfax, 33 ; comes to 
terms with Cromwell, 44 ; the Commons 
vole for his appointment as vice-admiral, 
ib. ; expelled from the Beet, 13 ; ; ap- 
powted to witO'Si the execution of 
Lucas and Lisle, 903 ; murdered, 333 


Rift 

Ramsa**, Sir James, guards Kiugsloa 
Bridge, i. 59 

Reade, johm Colon 1 , tortured, L iis ; 
es apes to Ox ord, 969 

Jleafiing, murisoned by the king, L dg: 
besieged ny Essex, 136 ; surrenders, xsq ; 
reached by Essex after the first battle 
of Newbury, 319 ; oc> upied by Astley, 
33B : offer of the City trained bands to 
retake, . . . - 


44 : Fairfax's head-quarters removed to, 
308 

Recruiters, the, election o^ iii. 77 
Reformadoes, the, make a demonstration 
against the House of Commons, iii. 376 ; 
beset the House of Commons, 385 ; de- 
mands of the army for the disbandment 
oA 305, 333 ; ordinance for the removal 
of, 334 remain in the City, 335 ; talk of 
plundering the City, 343 
Reformation, the English, two elements 
in, iii. 200 

Reigate, Holland’s raid upon, iv. x6o 
Rentonsiratue of the A rtny^ The^ Ireton’s 
draft of, iv. 333 ; addition t<^ 340 : ac- 
cepted W the Council of Officers and 
presented to the House of Commons, 
845 ; the Commons adjourn the debate 
on, 363 

Rents, fall of, iii. 196 

Republican party, the, Marten and Rains- 
Iwrough the leaders of, iii. 366 ^ 

Respryn Bridge, seized by Grenvile, ii. 13 
Revenue, t^, estimate or, iii. 194 
Reynolds, "dward. Dr., appointed vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
iv. 65 

Re3moTls, Robert, sent to Dublin by the 
English House ot Commons, i. 119; 
leaves Dublin, i3x 

Rich, Nathaniel, Colonel, asks Manchester 
if the army is to winter at Newbury, ii. 
40 ; takes part in the discussion on the 
officers’ petition on service in Ireland, 
iii. 324 ; argues that manhood suffrage 
will lead to tyranny, iii. 389 ; occupies 
the Mews, iv. 54 : secures .So .thwark 
a,;ainst the Ken'ish insuigents, 134; 
relieves Dover Castle, 146; blockades 
the castles in the Iiowns, ib. ; de ea s a 
force landed from the prince's fleet, 195 ; 
dissents from the Army KemonstnuiLe, 

Riclielieu. Cardinal, death of, i. 79 
Richmond (1641) and Lennox, Duke of, 
1624 (James Smart), proposal to send, 
with proposals of peace to Westminster, 
ii. 86 : sent back to Oxford^ 99 : shows 
Charles Rupert's letter urging him to 
make peace, 387 : does not accompany 
Charles when be leaves Oxford, 304 ; 
allowed to visit the king, iii. 30X ; visits 
the king at Hatfield, 306; atteiMls a 
council at Hampton Court, ; waits 
CD Charles before his removal nom iycw- 
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Liibunie't committee on the Agr§§» 
mtni Pti^Uy iv. a68 
Ril^y Theqphiliu, joins in n plot for 
wmnin^ the City m the kingt i- s^ 
Rinuodm, Giovanni Battista t^uchbisfiop 
of Fermo), his mission to Irelancl, 
iii. X3 : quarrels with Henrietta Maria, 
but obtains mon^ and ships from 
Maxarin, 14 ; arrives in Irel^d, 38 ; 
diaracter and position of, 39; protests 
gainst the action of the Supieme 
&uncil. 40: obtains a second secret 
treaty from Glamonan, iA . ; receives 
Sir R. Digby*s articles, 49 r utiges the 
confederate Catholics to accept Sir K. 
Digby’s articles, 50; enters into an 
agreement with Glamorgan and the 
Supreme Council, 52 ; distrusts the 
Supreme Council and the king, 54 ; goes 
to Limerick, xsx ; consents unwillingly 
to give mon^ to Clanricarde, xss ; 
orders a TV Deum for the victory at 
Benburb, 153 ; is on friendly terms with 
the Spanirii agent, 155 ; condemns 


liberates the imprisoned members of the 
Supreme Council, iv. xoa j obtains from 
the Assembly a condemnation of the peace 
with Ormond, X03; difficulties in the 
w«ty of, ib, ; proposes the appointment 
of a protector of Ireland, 109 ; excom- 
municates those who acc^ the cessa- 
tion with Inchi^uin, 163 
Riven, Lady, seisure of the property of, 
i 12 

Robartes, Lord, ,1634 (John Robartes), 
entices Essex into the West, i. 351; 
induces Essex to enter Cornwall, ii, xo ; 
accompanies Essex in his flight, x8 ; 
^ves up his opposition to the vote of 
Mo Addresses, iv. 53 

Rochester, meeting of the Kentish in- 
su^ents at, iv. 133 ; Fairfax’s recon- 
^naissanee of, X37 ; abandoned by Nor- 
wich, X42 

RocroL battle of, i. 371 
Roe, Sir Thomas, complains that nen- 
trality is not allowed, u 38 ; despairs of 


peace, X 03 

Rolle, Chief Justice, named as a commis- 
sioner for the king’s trial, iv. 288 
Rollock, William, Captain, sent to Scot- 
land by Montrose, ii. X34 ; accompanies 
Montrose to the Highlands, ib. ; his 
conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, X47 ; 
asked to murder Montrose, 149; sgg 
Rollodc, Sir William 
Rollock, Sir William, execution of, iii. ao 
Rolph, Edmund, Mmor, charged with an 
atent to'murder Charles^ iv. 131, a. s; 


•ppoiuded dfle oT those iif oPthe 
Isle of Wight in Hammond's absmee, 
^s; declares his readiness to allow 
CmaHes’s removal to Hurst Castle, 357 : 
cmestioned as to a design to car^ off 
Charles, ib , ; tries to enter Charles's 
coach, 259 

Roscommon, taken by Preston, iii. tSS’ 

Ross (in IrelaadX Ormond's victory at, L 


xaa 

Ross, taken bv Waller, i. X04 

Rossiter, Colonel, joins CromweU at 
Naseby, iL 247; prepares to cut off 
Charles s retreat, 373 : asked by Parlia- 
ment to take charge of the king, iiL 298 ; 
ordeied by Fairfax to come to head- 
quarters, 304 

Rotherhai^ occupied by Newcastle, L 


X40 

Roundway Down, Waller's defeat on, i. 
*73 

Rousseau's Social Contract, analogy be- 
tween Tbe Case 0/ the Army and, iii. 
379 

Rowton Heath, battle of, ii. 244 
Roxburgh, Earl of, x6oo (Robert Ker), 
plays a double game with Montrose, ii. 


Royal army, the, increase of. L t8 ; superior 
strategy of, X35 

Royalists, the, principles of, L 3; the 
moderate, 6 ; an easy vict<^ exited 
over, X5 ; union between the clers^and 
laity amongst, iii. 200 ; lenient dicing 
of The Heads of the Pro^sais with, 332 

Rubens, destruction of a picture of, L X02 

Rudyerd, Sir Benjamin, liberated after 
Pnde's Purge, iv. 373 

Rupert, Prince, character of, i. s j made 
general of the King's Horse, 3 ; nick- 
named ' Prince Robber,' 15; demands 
money from Leicester, x6 ; defeats the 
parliamentarians at Powick Bridge, 30 ; 
suggests to Charles the position on 
Edgehill, 42 ; Charies's confidence in^ 43 ; 
reproved W Falkland, ib, ; his conduct 
at Edgehill, 4^ ; his plunderings, 55 ; 
drivts the parliamentary troops out of 
Brentford, 37 ; fails to take Bristol, po ; 
sacks Birmingham, X07 ; retakes Licn- 
field, 108 ; attenipts to relieve Reading, 
X29 ; rides out of Oxford, X50 ; fights on 
C&lgrove Field, xsx ; meets the queen, 
X65: takes Bristol, 179; opposes the 
civilians at court, X90; quarreb with 
Hertford, ib. : supports the deserting 
earls, aox ; fails to check Essex's march 
to Gloucester, 204; bis conduct at the 
first battle of Newbury, 2x3; attacks 
Essex at Aldermaston, 2U) ; plunders 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, 
243 ; created Duke of Cumberland, ^00 ; 
mirches to the North, 3x6: relieves 
Newark, ib. ; recalled to Oxfprd, 3x8 ; 
his recall countermanded, fA ; summonra 
to cscori the queen, 330 ; pleus with the 
king to be allowed to reliei'c York, 344 : 
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■dviiit the king on the campeiga of 
*j44i 345 J l5>*ve» Shrewsbu^, 364: 
plunders Stockport, storms Bolton, and 
laiaes the siege of Lathom House, 366 ; 
enters Wigan, ik . ; takes IJverpool, 
367 ; receives oideis which he interprets 
as a command to fight, ^71 ; brealu up 
the aim of York, 372 ; insists on fight- 
ing a battle, 374 ; asks whether Crom- 
wml is opposed to him, 376; has an 
akercation with Eythin, ib, ; his coi duct 
at Manton Moor, 377; leaves York 
with his cavalry, 382 ; moves into Lan- 
cashire, ii. 4 ; Charles thinks of giving 
the chief command to, xx ; makes active 
prepa^ions at Chester, 25 ; has an 
interview wi»h Charles at South Perrot, 
and returns to Bristol. 38 ; joins the 
king at Oxford, and is oeciaiM general, 
56 ; his want of temper^ 64 : hts name 
on the parliamentaiy list of proscrip- 
tion, 85 ; asked by Montrose tor help, 
13^ ; hann prisoners in retaliation, 179 ; 
rdieves fieeston Castle, 185 ; disperses 
the Herefordshire countrymen, ib, ; con- 
sulu with the Prince of Wales, 198 ; 
recruits his army, soo ; urges Charles to 
oin him in a march to the North, 304 ; 
is obliged to convoy horses to Oxford, 
tb » ; enters Oxford, 206 ; urges Charles 
to inarch to the North, 209: takes 
l.eioester, 223 ; again urges the king to 
march to the North, 239; over-confi- 
ienoe of, 240; seelm the enemy at 
Naseby, 244 ; orders the advance of the 
royal army, 245 ; his successful charge, 
247 S returns too late, 250 ; confers with 
Charles at Blackrock, 276 ; urges Charles 
to make peace, 287 ; referred to as de- 
urous of peace, 303 ; difficulties of hb 
position in Bristol, 314 ; asks leave to 
send to the king, 315 ; surrenders 
Bristol, 3x6 ; orderra to leave England, 
3x7; received by Willb at Newark, 
37a ; deared of cowardice, 373 ; insub- 
ordinate conduct ofj ib, ; leaves the 
<ing, and asks Parliament for permis- 
sion to qpit the country, 375 : returns 
to the king at Oxford, lii. 19; leaves 
Oxford, xop; is oppos^ to an under- 
standing with the Scots, iv. 170 ; agrees 
not to acoompanv the Prince of Wa!^ to 
^Scotland, X95 ; placed in command of the 
fief t, 243 

Ruthven (Governor of Plymouth), defeated 
at Bradock Down, i. 86 

Rutland. Earl of, 1641 (John Mannersk 
appointed oommissioner to Scotland, L 


Sabran, M. OB (French ambassador), 
negotiates with Charles, ii. 38; has a 
conference with the Scottish commis- 
sioner^ isa 

^ffron Walden, meeting of officen at. iii 
saj ; pnrliamentar> commissioners sent 


•AV 


to t^ amy at, B33: condition of the 
soldiers at, aif ; meeting of officers 10 
receive the nuhtery commissionan at, 
B47 

St Albans, fortified by Essex, i, 044; 
Essex stationed at, 250 ; bead-quarters 
of Fairfax removed to, iii. 293 : meeting 
of Agitators at, iv. 116; hsu-quarters 
removed to, after the surrender of Od- 
chester, 2x5; meeting of a council of 
officers at, 9^6 

St. Blazcy, seized by Goring, u. 15 
St. Fagans, Hortona victory at, iv. 125 
St. John, Oliver (Solicitor-General), joins 
in proposing the appointment of the 
Committee of Both Kingdonis, i. 304 ; 
becomes a member of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; one of the 
leaders of the war party, ^7 ; his 
conduct towards the Elector Palatine, 
ii 28 ; takes little part in the discus- 
sions at Uxbridge, X2X ; opposes Marten's 
motion for a vote of No Addresses, 
iii. 366 ; joins Cromwell in an attempt 
to substitute the Prince of Walts 
for his father, iv. ^6 ; named as a com- 
missioner for the king's triai 288 
St. Maigaxet's, destruction of monuments 
in, i. X32 ; a dbturbed congregation at, 


St. Mary'S|, Aldermanhuiy, closed against 
Burton, lii xop 

St. Michael's Mount, imprisonment of 
Grenvile at, Ui 60 ; surrender of, 92 
St. Neots, Holland captured at, iv. x6x 
Salcombqfkmrrender of, iii. 02 
Salisbury, Ebrl of, 16x2 (William Cecil), 
supports Pym's secret negotbtion with 
the queen, L 133 ; vbits Fairfax, iv. 
285 

SaliAmry, occupied by Waller, L 330; 

Goring's ravages round, ii. 182 
Saltash, taken by Hopton, i. 86 
Salimarsh, lohn, attacks the royal femily, 
i. 202 

Sandal Castle, reduction of, ii. w 
Sanderson, Robert, draws up Tke Judf- 
inent qf the Unwertiiy of Oxford^ iii. 
3x4; expelled from the university, iv. 
66 

Sandown Castle, won by the rosraliits, 
iv. 135 ; blockaded by Rich, 146 ; con- 
tinues to hold out, X71 ; surrenders, 2xz 
Sandwich, the Prince of Wales imperw- 
nated at, iv. 133 ; seized by the Kentbh 
insurgents, ib, 

Savile, Sir William, driven back at Halifax, 
i. 87 ; driven out of Leeds, ib, 

Savile, Viscount, X628 (Thomas Sarile), 
arrested on suspicion of a plot against 
the queen, i. 95 ; hb house stormM by 
Newcastle, x6i : advises that the desert- 
ing earls should be well reoeived| 201 : 
arrest of, iL 114 ; goes to Westminster, 
i8z ; intrigues with the Independent 
leaders, 2x2; brings chaiges against 
Hollei» and u sent to the 'loymr, 332 
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fay and SelO| Viscount. 1634 (l^illiam 
Fiennes), arrives at Oxford, i. ^ ; stops 
the lending of plate to the king, th. : 
his house plundered, 56 ; supports Pyni's 
secret negotiation with the queen, 133; 
moves for a Committee of Both Kin> 
doms, 305 ; his probable motives for sup- 
porting tM sending of Fairfax against 
Oxfora, ii. 2x3 ; supports Lady Vcrney s 
petition iv. 77 ; sent as a commissioner 
to the Treaty of Newport, 214 ; said to 
have been offered the Lord Treasurer's 
office, 265 

Scarampi, Piero Francesco, attaches him- 
self to the Irish nationalists, i. aas ; dis- 
trusts Glamoi^an, iii. 36 

Scarborough, Sir H. Cholmley's surrender 
of, i. 105 ; Meldrum takes the town of, 
iL 179; Meldrum killed at, .213 ; sur- 
render of the castle of, 284 ; carried over 
to the king by Boynton, iv. 173 

Scilly Isles, the, the Prince of Wales in, 
iii. ^7 ; declaration for the king by the 
garrison of, iv. 224 

Scotland, its intervention asked for, i. 54 ; 
the Commons ask for volunteers from, 
76 ; Pym persuades the Commons to 
vote for sending a committee to, 132 : 
discovery of Montrose's plan for an 
Irish invasion of, 176 ; English conimis- 
sione s sent to, 178 ; parties in, 225 ; 
causes of the^ influence of the Presby- 
terian clergy in, 226 ; witches burnt in, 
227 : arrival of English commiss oners 
in^ 228 ; negotiations for a covenant 
with England in, 229 ; acoeptance o' the 
solemn lea^e and covenant by^ 231 ; 
character of the covenanting .*innaes of, 
ii. X40 ; the parties of Hamilton and 
Argyle in, iii. 140 ; Charles not allowed 
to take refuge in, i8z ; New Model 
Army placed under David Leslie in, 
25 X ; proposal to remove (paries to, 
259 ; the Prince of Wales invited to, 
»8 ; success of David I^slie in, 299 ; 
Charles hopes for help from, 359 ; state 
of parties in, ifi. ; growing strength of 
the Hamilton paity in, 360 ; English 
commissi' ners anointed to preserve 
peace with, iv. 56 ; parties in, 87 ; reso- 
lution to raise an army in, z z i ; mani- 
festo published in dcfenice of the inva- 
sion of England by, 169; presence, in 
Hamihon’s army, of the greater part of 
the nobility of, 192 ; Whiggamore raid 
in, 228 ; victory of Argyle’s party in, 
tt. : Cromwell's visit to, 229 ; fresh elec- 
tions in, 250 

Scotland, Commissioners of the English 
Parliament to, appointed to ask for the 
intervention of a Scottish army, i. 178 ; 
arrive in Scotland, 268 ; discuss the 
solemn league and covenant, 269 ; re- 
solution to send a new body of, iv. 56 

Scotland, Committee of Dangers in, re- 
ports to Parliament, iv. m 

Scotland^ Committee of States o(» up- 


pointed by the convention of estates, 

1. 23a ; sends to ury^e Charles to give 
way about religion, lii. 140; sends com- 
missiuners to England to come to terms 
with the king, 251 ; sends Lanark and 
^udoun to England, 35); instructs 
its commissioners to favour Charles, 
360 ; stirred up bv Lauderdale against 
the English Parliament, iv. 87 ; obtains 
supreme jtowers from Parliament, x«5 ; 
asks Hamilton's F.nglish officers to sign 
the covenant, 156^ forbids Englishmen 
who had serv^ with Hamilton to enter 
Scotland,^ 227 ; takes refuge in Stirling, 
228 ; resign.s the government to the 
WhiggamOres, tb . ; reconstituted out 
of the Whiggamore party, 230; orders 
fresh elections to Parliament, 250 

Scotland, Committee of Estates with the 
army of, urges the English Parliament 
to settle the church, ii. 73 

Scotland, Convention of Estates of, sum- 
moned, i. 175 ; meets, 177 

Scotl.*ind, the General Assembly of the 
Church of, suggests unity of religion 
between the two kingdoms, i. 1^ ; pro- 
tests against sheltering the king in 
Scotland, iii. x8i ; the Hamilton party 
supported by the lay elders in, iv. 80'; 
issues a manifesto against war with the 
English Parliament, id. ; condemns 
Haniiitun, 166 

Scotland, the Parliament of. levies a new 
army against^ Montrose, and refuses to 
accept Haillie’s resignation, ii. 201 ; 
transferred ^to Perth 292 ; meets at St. 
Andrews, iii. a6 ; s ences Montrose's 
followers to death, id . ; meets at Edin- 
burgh, 179 ; votes for the king's going to 
I/ondon, ; refuses to admit Charles 
into Scotland unless he accepts the 
Newcastle propositions, 181; majority 
of the Hamilton party in a newly 
elected, iv. 87, 88 ; votes that the treaty 
between the two kingdoms has been 
broken, and makes demands on the 
English Parliament, zzi ; appoints 
colonels for regiments to be raised, 
id. ; peremptory summons from, 123 ; 
adjourns, 155; fresh elections to, 250; 
declares against the king’s trial, 305 

Scotr, Thomas, Ma'or, sent to West- 
minster from Corkbush Field, iv. 2a 

Scott, Thomas, pro ests against renewing 
the negotiation with the king, iv. 130 ; 
absents himself from Lilnume's com- 
mittee on the Agreement oj the People^ 
268 

Scottish army in England, under the 
Earl of Leven, a loan for*the support 
of, L 944 ; English commissioners to 
accO’iipany, 245 ; crosses the Tweed, 
2oa ; drives back Newcastle, 3' 6; 
follows Newcas le's retreat, 337 , pre- 
pares to besiege York, id. : turns part 
10 the battle of Marston Moor, 275 ; 
ncsieges Newcastle, tt. 4; takes New* 
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cnstle, 44; iiiviled to move south- 
Mvards, 82 ; Cromwell supports the 
advance of, lao; marches way of 
Westmoreland, 214 ; left unpaid and 
iinsupplied, 228 ; moves southwards, 
254 ; marches towards Hertford, 263; 
besieges Hereford, 284 ; dissatisfaction 
of the English Parliament with, 28^ ; 
overtures to the king from lords in, 
tb,\ plunders Herefordshire, 309; 
abandons the siege of Herefoi^^, 3x0; 
quartered on the Tees, 369 ; invited to 
besiege Newark, iii. 2 ; suggestion that 
Charles shall take refuge in, ih. ; com- 
plaints in the House of Commons of, 
3; I esieges Newark, xi ; the king 
proposes to go to, 19 ; negotiation for 
the neutrality of, 45 ; Charles offers 
to go to, 86 ; Charles takes refuge in, 
102 ; treatment of Charles after his 
arrival in, 103 ; surrender of Newark to, 
ib. ; retreats to Newcastle, 104 ; pro- 
posal to withdraw, 137 ; money voted 
lor the payment of, 138 ; makes itself 
unpopular in the North, 175 ; arrange- 
ments for the departure of, x8o ; offers 
made to Charles by the officers of, x86 ; 
leaves Newcastle, and recrosses the 
Tueed, 188 

Scottish army in Ulster, distress of, L 
333 

Scottish army under the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the, appointment of commanders 
for, iv. X32 ; delay in raising men for, 
•b : suppression of resistance to the 
levies tor, T55 ; discipsion on the 
movements of, 156 ; deficiencies of, X65 ; 
reduces Appleby Castle, and advances 
to Kendal, z66 ; advances to Hornby, 
182 ; dispersion of, 185 ; abandons 
Langdale at Preston, 186 ; retreats 
after the battle of Preston, xB8, 189 ; 
capitulation of the infantry of, 190; 
capitulation of the cavalry of, X92 ; 
treatment of the prisoners of, 193, 231 

5 c ttish commissioners in England, the, 
Charles rejects an offer to mediate by, 
i. 125; arrival of, in 164 {, 234; to be 
sent to treat on matters arising out of 
the league between the kingdoms, 304 i 
obtain the withdrawal of a suggestion 
that the king mav be dethroned, 328 ; 
discover Cromwell’s proposal to make 
war on the Scots, ii. 84 ; take part in a 
conference on impeaching Cromwell, 
87 ; are principally concerned in the 
Treaty ot Uxbridge, lax ; reveal their 
policy to Sabran, 122 ; complain of 
Leven’s treatment and of the plan of 
campaign of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, 226; ask for the reopening 
of negotiations with the king, 335 ; ask 
the English Parliament for aid against 
Montrose, 340 ; agree to submit terms 
of peace to the queen, tb. ; ask that the 
Scottish army may be paid, iii. 2 ; notify 
to Montreuil the terms on which they 


will make peace, 3 ; request that theif 
terms may be sent^ to the queen, 4 ; 
their negotiation with Will Murray, 
45 j refuse to set down their terms in 
writing, 73 ; modify their conditions, 
74 ; consult on the reception of the king, 
Bg ; urge the Houses to come to term» 
with the king, 93 ; the Commons order 
the burning of the papers ofi ib. ; pro- 
test 'hat they knew nothing of Charles’s 
coming, 103 ; their complicity in 
Charles's esca^ revealed by an inter- 
cepted letter, 1x3 ; deny their com- 
plicity, 114; hope that Chiles will 
accept the Newcastle propositions, 131 ; 
urge Charles to accept them, 133; on 
hearing of Charles’s refusal, offer to 
withdraw their army, X37 ^ reject the 
terms brought from the king ny Will 
Murray, x68 ; mission of a fresh body 
of, to treat in London, 251 ; accept 
Charles’s answer to the propositions, 
253 ; treat with the ^ English^ Presby- 
terians for a Scottish intervention, 265 ; 
remonstrate on an insult to Lauder- 
dale, 355 : join in the presentation of 
the Hampton Court propositions, ^57 ; 
receive instruction from the Committee 
of Estates, 360 ; reinforced by the 
arrival of Lanark and Loudoun, 373 ; 
visit Charles at Hampton Court and 
urge him to escape, iv. 1 ; request that 
the king may be removed to l^ndon, 
10 ; condemn Charles’s overture to 
Parliament, 26 ; propose to Charles 
to escai^f^ 40 Berwick, 3^ ; try to come 
to an understanding with Charles, 37 ; 
protest against the treatment of 
Charles, and visit him at Carisbrooke, 
38 ; engagement signed by Charles 
with, 39 ; accept the engagement, 41 ; 
return to Edinburgh, 56 ; prepare for a 
rising in England, 86 ; stir up the Scots 
against the English Parliament, 87 ; 
protest against tl>e king’s trial, 304 

Scrope, Adrian, Colonel, captures the 
Earl of Holland, iv. x6z 

Scudamore, Sir Barnabas, defends Here- 
ford, ii. 308 

Beaforth, Earl of, Z633 (George Mac- 
kenzie), refuses to receive Alaster Mac- 
donald, ii< >.37 t. attempts to cut off 
Montrose, Z53 ; dispersal of the^my of, 
215; .submits to Montrose, 2x6; goes 
over to the Covenanters, 222 ; said to 
be ready to join the king, iii. 132 

Sectaries, the, character of, i. 3x2 

Sedgemoor, Goring musters his troops on, 
ii. 22B 

Selby, retreat of Lord Fairfax to, L 71 ; 
captured by the Fairfaxes, 337 ^ 

Selden, John, advocates peace, 1. 80 ; 
complains of the ambition of the clergy, 
ii. 29 ; is the probable author of the 
questions put to the As^embly, ; ad- 
vocates tole ation for Catholics, in. 377 ; 
moves the omission of a clause from the 
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dcclamtion in support of the vote of No 
Addresses, iv. 61 ; supports the Univer- 
sity of Oxford against the visitation, 
65 ; eupports Lady Vemey, 73 
Self-denying Ordinance, the first, pro- 
posed by Tate, ii. 90 ; laid aside oy the 
Lords, 02 ; ui^ged by the Commons, xx6 ; 
rejectra by the Lords, xx8 
Self-denying Ordinance, the second, order 
for the preparation of, ii. x86 ; character 
of, x88 ; pasMd by the Lords, 790 ; dis- 
pensed with in certain cases, 238, 254 
Separatists, the early, character of thtir 
ideas on toleration, i. 2S5 
Se9uestration, first ordinance of, i. too; 
inflicted against members of Parlia- 
ment^ absenting themselves, or others 
refusing tq^ pay taxes, 244 ; gradual in- 
crease of, iii. 197 ; committee* of, ib. 
Sexby, Edward, sent to Westminster as 
a member of the Agitators' deputation, 
iii. 244 ; is probably the author of a 
fetter urging the soldiers to refuse to 
milist for Ireland, 261 ; declares against 
King and Parliament, 382 ; declares 
that the soldiers will uphold manhood 
suhrage, 389 ; carries a letter from 
Lilburne to Cromwell, iv. 178, n. x 
Seymour, Lord, 1641 (Francis Seymour^ 
attends a council at Hampton Court, 
iii. 37X 

Shaftesbury, ^ Waller posted at, ii. 34 ; 

clubmen seized at^ 305 
Shaw House, position of, ii. 45 ; attack 


on, 51 

Sheffield, occiuiied by Newcastle, i. 140 ; 

reduced by Crawford, ii. 21 
Sheldon, Gilbert, receives Charles's vow, 
iii. 90; consulted by Charles, 166; 
aljowed to attend the king as his chap- 
lain, JO I ; officiates before the king, 306 
Shelford House, stormed, ii. ^77 
Sheppard, Thomas, sent to Westminster 
as a member of the Agitators’ deputa- 
tion, iii. 244 

Sherborne, Ca.stle of, holds out for the 
king. i. T9 ; abandoned by the royalists, 
22 ; nesieged by Fairfax, ii. 305 ; taken 
by Fairfax, 308 

Sherburn, defeat of Digby at, ii. 370 
Shetland, proposed cession of, i. 140 ^ 
Shrewsbuiy, occupied by the king, i. 95 ; 
Rupert passes through, 364 ; surpi ised 
by Mitton, ii. 170 

Shn>pshire, Cierara collects troops in, ii. 
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Shu> kbui-gh, Richard, joins the king before 
the battle of Ldgehill, i. 41 

Sibbald, William, accompanies Montrose 
to Scotland, ii. 134 

Sidney, Algernon, elected as a recruiter, 
iii. 77 ; tells Cromwell that the king 
cannot be legally tried, iv 

Simpson, Sidrach, one of the five Diseeiii- 
ing Brethren, i. 261 

Siinulair, Lord, 16x5 (John Sinclw), joina 
I.. aix overture to the king, iL aSg 
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Sittingbourne seized by the Kentish insur- 
gents, iv. X35 

Skippon, Philip, his conduct at the fust 
battle of Newbury, i. 216 ; stationed at 
Newport Paguell, 250 ; makes terais for 
the surrender of Essex's infantry, ii. iS ; 
takes part in the flank rna ch at New- 
bury. 46 ; named by the Communs 
major-general of the New Model, 11^ ; 
persuades Essex's soldiers to enl st ie 
the New Model Army, X91 ; draws up a 
plan of battle, 237 ; marshals the infantry 
at Na.seby, 246 ; is wounded, 248 ; suiq- 
moned to take his place in the army, iii. 
240 ; appointid to command in Ire and, 
232 ; accepts the command in Ireland, 
243 ; sent as a commissioner to quiet the 
army, 245 ; offers cernis to the arm> , 287 ; 
placed in command of the trained hanils 
of London and its suburbs, iv. 122 ; holds 
London against Norwich, 145 ; conflict 
between the Houses on an order given 
to, 171 ; prevents the City from helping 
the royalists, 209 ; pleads for peace with 
the king, 210 

Skipton Castle, Langdale expects the 
governor to betray, iv 18 t 
Sleaford, taken by the roy; 1 sts, i. 318 
Sligo, stoni ed, iii. 31 ; ca lure of a copy 
of Glamorgan s treaty near, 41 
Sn all, James, rarries a message from 
Charles to Monti ose, ii. 203 
Smith, John, Captain, lecovers the stan- 
dard at Edgehill, i. 49 ; is knighted, 50 ; 
jTir Smith, Sir John 

Smith, Sir John, killed at Cheriton, i. 326 
Sniitlifleld, riot in, iii. 216 
Soltmn t.ngaecvn'fit of the Army, a, 
subscriU'd by tbe .solniers, iii. 280 ; 
Cromuell s part in, ib. 

Solemn hny^ugement of the City. 7 ‘Af, 
signed, iii. 335 ; denounced by Parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Solemn League and Covenant, the, see 
Covenant 

Somerset, promises help to the Prince of 
Wales, ii. 180 

Somerset House, devastation in the queen s 
chapel at, i. xos 

Sourion Down, Hopton driven back from, 
i. HI 

South Ea.stem Association, the, formation 
of, 1. 2SO 

Southampton, Earl of, 1624 (Thomas 
Wriothesley), a moderate royalist, i. 6 ; 
sent tu Westminster t s negotiate, 74 ; 
sent again t • negotiate, ii. 99 ; takes 
part in the Treaty of tlxbridge, isx ; 
urges Charles to make peace, iii. s6 ; 
sent by the king to Rainsborough 96 ; 
attends a coniiciT at Hampton Court, iv. 
37 ; said to have been asked to carry on 
a negotiation between the Independents 
and the king, 06; attends the king's 
^neral, 324 ; tells a story abbut Crom- 
well’s visit to the king's body, 329 
SoiRbwarki the City urged to sulmiit to 
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Faiiiks by a deputation from, Ki. 344 • 
regiments admittM into, ib. ; secured 
against the KentUh insuigentSi iv. 134 
Southwell, arrival of Charles at, lii. los 
Sovereignty of the People, Ireton's doc- 
trine on, iv. 235 

Spain, loses Mardyk and Dunkirk, iii. 
169-171 ; separate peace between the 
Diiti h Republic and, iv. 164 
Spalding, occupied by Cromwell, i. 191 
Speakers, the two, leave Westminster, iii 
339 ; take refuge with the army. 344 
Spencer, Lord, 1636 (Henry Spencer), a 
moderate i^alist, i. u ; sent to negotiate 
at Westminster, 16 ; is dissatisfied with 
the king, 15 ; set Sunderland, Lari of 
Spottiswot^e, Sir Robert, executed, iii. a6 
SiaflTord, held for the king, i. 97 
Staffordshire, royalist feeling in, iv. 91 
Stage plays, ordinance against, 1. 14 ; 
revival of the ordinance a^iainst, iv. 68 ; 
savage ordinance against, 69 
Stainnioor Pass, defended by Lambert, iv. 
165 

S'amfo^, Cromwell clears away the 
royalists from, i 189 ; abandoned by 
Ctomwell, 191 

Stamford, Earl of, 1638 (Henr)’ Grey), 
evacuates Hereford and falls back on 
(Gloucester, i. 76 ; sent to command in 
the West, 85 ; retreats before Hopton, 
86 : takes up a position at Stratton, 136 ; 
defeat and flight of, 138 ; gives up his 
opposition to the vote of No Addresses, 
iv. S3 

Stwleton. Sir Philip, his regiment at 
Edgehill, i. 45 ; sent to Westminster by 
Essex, 131 ; defeated by Hurry, 156 ; 
his conduct at the first battle of 
Newbury, ais; gi^es an account of 
kssex's progress in Cornwall, ii. 10; 
mkes part in a conference on impeach- 
ing Cromwell, ii. 87 ; one of the leaders 
of the Presbyterians, iii. 316 ; drags 
Major Tulidah out of a committee-room, 
; wishes Charles to be removed from 
the army, 397 ; flight and death of, 349 ; 
see Eleven membm, the 
Stawel}, Sir Edward, his conduct at Cheri 
ton, i. 335 

Stewart of Ardvoirlich, James, murders 
Lord Kilpoiit, ii. 143 

Stirling of Keir, Sir George, liberation of, 
ii. 349 

Sliding, Sir George Monro's surrender at, 
iv. 338 ; Cromu ell require* the execution 
of the compai t made att, e3> 

Stockport, plundered by Rupert, i. 366 
Stokesay, royalists defeated at, ii. 359 
blow on-the-Wol'l, arrival of Essex at, L 
M4 ; couni.il of war held by Essex and 
Waller at, 3^3 ; Charles holds a council 
of war at, il 309; Astley's defeat at, 

St aci2^^ Sir Edward, defeated by Laug- 
harne, li. 389 

StratTord-on-Avoo, taken by toe i«>yalista» 
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i. 97; renined by Lord Broolm, A; 
meeting of Kup it and the queen at, 165 

Stratton, battle of, L 136 ; Hoptun’s retreat 
^ to, iiL 66 

Strickland. Walter, sent ambassador to 
the Netherlands, i. 36 ; returns to thd 
Netherlands, iv. 60 

: Str de, William, moves the expulsion of 
I Culpepper, i. 14 ; carries to the Lords a 
I message asking that the ordinance for 
Laud's attainder may pass, ii. 10a 

Stuart, Lord Bernard, is unable to take 
I out his patent as Elarl of Lichfield, ii. 

I 313 ; see Lichfield^ Earl of 

Stuart, Lord John, killed at Cheriton, i. 336 

Sudeley Castle, Charles's quarters at, i. 
308 : taken by Waller, 353 

Suffolk, Earl of, 1640 (James Howard), 
impeached, iii. 357 

Suffolk, petition for the establ shment of 
Presbyterianism from, iii. 316 ; Fairfax 
supported by the trained b^nds of, iv. 
153 ; part taken in the siege of Colchester 
by the trained bands of, 197 

Sunderland, success of the Scots near, i. 
318 

Sunderland, Earl of, 16^3 (Henry Spencer), 
killed at Newbury, 1. ax8 ; see Spencer, 
Lord 

Supernumeraries, the, order for the dis- 
bandment of, iv. 45 ; difficulties in the 
disl>andment of, 84 

Supreme Council of the confederate 
Catholics, nominated at Kilkenny, i. 
1x3; m^ified, 1x7; refuses Ormond's 
terms, is favourable to an under- 
standing with the kin^, 333; ref^s 
Antrim's request for aid for the king, 
332 ; demands made at Oxford by the 
agents of, 334 ; offers an army to Ormond, 

ii. i6x ; repeats the offer, iii. 37 ; assures 
Glamorgan that he shall take an army to 
England, ib ; distrusted by Rinuccini, 
39 ; offers 3,000 men to Glamorgan, 41 ; 
agrees to relieve Chester, 49 ; enters into 
an agreement with Rinuccini and Gla- 
morgan, 53 ; demands a conjunction with 
Ot mond, 54 ; agrees to a treaty of peace 
with Ormond, 53 ; countermands the ex 
pedition to England, 56, 57 ; betakes itself 
to Limerick, 151 ;disputes with Rinuccini 
on giving money to Clanricarde, X53 ; 
urges Ormond to publish the peace, X53 ; 
attempts to satisfy the nuncio, X58 ; calls 
in Ormond, 159 ; Rinuccini arrests the 
leaders ib. ; the clergy choose succes- 
sors of the arrested members of, x6o; 
causes of the weakness of, x6a ; con- 
demns the peace with Ormond, iv. 103 : 
sends for O’Neill after the battle ot 
Dungan Hill, xo6 ; return to power of 
the members expelled by Rinuccini from, 
X09 ; sends commissioners to France and 
Rome, /A'; invites the Prince of Wales 
to Ireland, ib. ; negotiation of its com- 
missioners with the queen, x63 ; agrees 
f ftoe m aiion with Inchiquin, 163 
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SurNTi iL'eiia of violence at the presenta- 
tion of a petition from, iv. 137 ; popularity 
of the TCiitionera from. ia8 
.Suaaex. Earl of, see Savile, Viscount 
Sutherland, Earl of, 1615 (John Gordon), 
aupports the Covenanters, ii. aaa 
Swanfey, Captain, drowns Irish soldiers, 
33X 

Sweden, goes to war with Denmark, L 370 ; 
makes peace with Denmark, ii. J03 


TAAPrs.Visrount, 1643 (Theobald Taaffe), 
sent by Charles to Kilkrnny, i. 148 ; 
proposes to bring Irish soldiers to 
England,^ 349 ; defeated by Inchiquin, 
iv. 109 ; sides with the Supreme Council, 
163 

I'adcaster, Lord Fairfax defeated at, L 
71 ; junction of the Fairfaxes with the 
Scots at, 337 ; retreat of the Parliamen- 
tary army to. 373 

Talbot, Sir Robert, urees Preston to sup- 
port the peace with Ormond, iii. 16a 

Tamworth, held for the king, 1. 97 

Taie, Zouch, chairman of a committee 
appointed to investigate Croma ell's 
charge against Manchester, ii. 83 makes 
his report. 89 ; moves the Self-denying 
Ordinance, 90 ; brings in an ordinance 
against blasphemy and heresy, iii. 139, 
n. 1 

Taunton, surrenders to Hopton, i. x66 ; 
being refovered by Parliament, is be- 
sieged by the nwalists, ii. 94 ; relieved a 
first time by Kolbom, 98 ; Goring re- 
solves to besiege, 182 ; Holborn's retreat 
from, x8^ ; approach of Grenville to, 
198 ; beginning of the second siege of, 
; end of the second siege of, 208 ; 
third siege of, 262 ; end of the third siege 
of, 167 { attempt of Goring to surprise, 
270 

Tavistock, occupied by Hopton, L 71; 
arrival of Essex at, ii 8 ; arrival of the 
king at, 32 ; the Prince of Wales at, 
iii. 58 

Taxation, parliamentary, imposed on 
Ix>ndon under the name of a contribu- 
tion, i. 282 ; Pym proposes a general, 
64 ; assessed in London and West* 
minster, 65 ; denounced ^ the king, 
ib. ; ordinance for imposing, on the 
whole country, 7a ; Gerard urges the 
Commons to begin the levy of, 92 ; 
orders given for a general assessment 
for the levy of, 96; imposed in the 
form of excise, 279; imposed in the 
form of assessments for the army, ii. 

195 

Taxation, royal, raised without a par- 
liamentary grant, i. 65 ; Parliamentary 
grant of, 308 ; system of, ii. 108 

Taylor, Jeremy, publishes 7 m Liberty 
^ Prophesying^ iii. 310 ; nature of 
his ideas on toleration 311; Charles 
dissatisfied with the arga^uents 31a 
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Taylor, John, offers on the part of Spain 
to cede Dunkirk, Ostend, and Niaupoit 
to England, iii. 170 
Temple, Sir John, arrested, i. aai 
Tenby C^astle, occupied by Poyer, iv. 

ixa ; surrender of, 245 * 

Tew,^ Nicholas, supp^s a Lilbumian 
petition, iii. 256 ; imprisoned, ib, 
Tewkesbury, occupied by £ss«, i. ao8; 

taken bj Massey, 353 
Thame, occupied by Essex, i. 150 
Thames Ditton, conference of Berkeley, 
Ashbumham, and Legge at, iii. 243 
Thionville, captured by the Frenco; u 
271 

Thomhaugh, Francis, Colonel, killed in 
the pursuit of the Scots, iv 289 
Tichbome, Sir Henry, succeeds Parsons 
as lord justice, L 225 ; joins Michael 
Jones, iv. 205 ; separates from him, 
206 

'Hckhill Castle, taken by John Lilbuma 
ii. 22 

Tilbury Fort, seized by the army, iiL 339 
Tippermuir, battle ii. 240 
1 itchfield, arrival of Charles at, iv. 18 
Tithes, petition for the abolition of, iiu 
124 

Tiverton, taken by Fairfax, ii. 362 
Toleration, declaration of the Assembly 
in favour of a limited, i. 368 ; scheme of 
the Oxford clergy for, ii. 135 ; refused to 
the Roman Catholics and to those who 
used the Prayer Book, iii. 3: 7 ^ 
Tomlinson, Colonel, his humanity to the 
king at St. James’s, iv. 3x8 : accom- 
panies the king to Whitehall, 320 
appears on the scaffold, 331 
Tompkins, Nathaniel, his part \a Waller’s 
plot. i. X45 ; arrest of, 246 ; discovery 
of the king’s commission in the cellar 
of, 248 ; executed, 257 
Torrin^on, success of Sir John Digby at, 
i. 207 ; battle of, iii. 65 
Torture, Colonel Reade subjected to, i.- 

2X2 ^ 

Towcester, fortified by the ro3raliats, i. 
344; royuist garrison withdrawn from, 
375 

Tower of London, the, entrusted to the 
lord mayor and sheriffs^ i. 182 ; Fairfax 
appointed constable of, lii. ^5 ; increase 
of the garrison of, iv. 98 ; Fairfax’s sol- 
diers tone removed from, 225 ; FriMax’s 
soldiers ejected from, and a citizen gar- 
rison admitted to, ijio 
Trained bands, the, inadequacy of, for 
permanent service, i. 252 
Traquair, Earl of, 1633 (John StnartX 
accompanies Hamilton to Yoik, L 226 ; 
offers to help Montrose, ii. 333; is 
believed to have betrayM Montrose, 
354 ; vistu Charles at Carishrooke, 
IV. 37 

Treaty of Newport, the, agreement be- 
tween the Houses on the locally of, iv. 
lya ; opening of, 214 ; question or churvli 
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govmment discussed In, 916 ; Charles 
Buins out time in, 390 ; ratility of, after 
' the rejection of the king's offer on 
limited episcopacy, 323 ; Parliament in- 
sists on the king^s acc^ting the whole 
of its^ demands in. 945 ^ recall of the 
commissioners employe in, 2^7^ 

Treaty of Oxford, the, proj^itions pre- 
pared for, i. 75, 79, 84; presentation to 
the king of the propositions for, 89 ; the 
Houses agree on the mode of conduct- 
ing, 9a. 93 ; progress of, 95, 100 ; 
Charles s final terms in, 208 ; end of, 

*09 

Treaty of Uxhridge, the, peace proposi- 
tions leading to, li.^ ; Charles's recep- 
tion of the propositions leading to, 85 ; 
opening of 1 egotiations ordered for, 99 ; 
feeling of the^ Independents towa^s, xao; 
the Scots principally conremed in, xax ; 
conditions of, 193 ; three propositions to 
be presented to the king at, 124 ; open- 
ing of, £ 5 . ; end of, 130 
Trevor, Sir Thomas, his fine employed to 
pay the army. i. 244 

Trim, relieved by Lisle, i. xx6; opening 
of negotiations at, 122 ; besief^ed by 
Preston, iv. X05 

Triploe Heath, rendezvous on, iil 287 
Tromp, Marten Harpurson, Admiral, con- 
veys the Queen to England, and 
threaten Batten, i. 96 ; blockades Dun- 
kirk, iii, 169 ; reported to intend to con- 
voy Rupert to sea, iv. 343 
Truro, retreat of the Prince of Wales t0| 

iii. 66 

Tulidah, Major, impiisoned, iii. 256 
I'ullibardine, Earl of. 2643 (James Mur- 
ray), oppo^ to Montrose at KiUyth, 
“• *97 

Turenne, Viscount of (Henn de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne), contends against Mercy on 
the Upper Rhine, ii. 169 ; takes part in 
the victory of N6rdlingen, 303 ; gains a 
victory at Zusmarshausen, iv. 164 
Turner, Sir James, suppresses resistance 
to Hamilton's levies by quartering 
Mldiers on the householdere of Glasgow, 

iv. Z55; recommends Hamilton to march 
through Yorkshire, 282 

Tumham Green, the royal army checked 
at. i. 58 

Twiss, V^lliam, signs a declaration in 
favour of toleration, i. 368 
Tynemouth Castle, Henry Lilbume's de- 
fection at, iv, X79 


Ulstbr, struggle ^ween Monro and the 
Confederates in. iiL 262^ 

United States of America, an analogy 
between The Case of the Army and the 
constitution of, iii. 979 : the Agreement 
of the People comparea with the State 
constitutions of| 387 

Vttoxeter Hamilton's capitulation at, 
iv, igt 
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Uxbridg^ opening of the treaty at. ii< 
Z34 ; I^airiax's nead-quarters removed 
to, iii. 304 


Vans, Sir Heniy, the elder, becomes a 
memb^ of the Committee of Both King* 
doms, i. 306 

Vane, Sir Henry, the younger, asks the 
Commons^ to refuse to negotiate with 
the king, i. 79 ; sent as a coromisaoner 
to Scotland, 178 ; suggests an amend- 
ment to the covenant, 930; listens to 
Charles's offer of liberty of conscience, 
274 ; hb saying on liberty of conscience, 
389; joins in proposing the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Both kinjg- 
doms, 304 ; becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; one 
of the leaders of the war party, 337 ; 
resistance of the Commons to, 330 ; sent 
to York, 367 ; secret mission of, to sug- 
gest^ the deposition of the king, ib, ; 
possibly thinks of placing the Elector 
Palatine on the throne, ii. 27 ; said to be 
for liberty of all re.igions, 32 ; seconds 
the motion for a self-denying ordinance, 
^ ; acts as teller for the araoii tment of 
Fairfax to command the New Model, 
X19; takes little part in the discussions 
at Uxbridge, t3i ; receives an offer from 
Charles throuah Ashbumham, iii. 71 ; 
absents himself from the House, 341 : 
opposes Marten's motion for a vote of 
No Addresses, 366 ; threatens the 
House Commons with the inter\'en- 
tion of the army, iv. 35 ; dissatisfied 
with Cromwells propossJ to place the 
Prince of Wales on the throne, 58 \ sup- 
ports the Universitp of Oxfo^ in its 
lesistance to the visitation, 65 ; urges 
the Commons to come to an understand- 
ing with the City, 2x5 ; suj^rts tlie 
retention of King, Lords, and (Ammons, 
2x6; differs in opinion from Cromwell, 
2 o 8 ; sent as a commissioner to the 
Treaty of Newport, 9x4 ; pleads with 
Charles for toleration, 217; attacks 
Charless final answer from Newport, 
365 ; objects to putting the king to 
death, 287 

Vaughan, Sir William, defeated by Crom- 
well, ii. 302 : proposed relief of Chester 
by, 357 ; defeated near Denbigh, 377 

Vavasour, Sir Charles, defeated in 
Munster, i. 33Z 

Vavasour, Sir William, recalled from 
Gloucestershire, i. 344 ; sent by the 
king to negotiate with the Independents, 

iii. 26 ; informs the king of an alleged 
plot to deliver him up, ib, ; arrested 
and banished, 17 

Venice, the Republic of, Henrietta 
Maria asks for a loan of money from, 

iv. 924 

Vermuyden, Colonel, sent to reinforce 
X#9ven| ii. ail ; joins Fairfax, 33^ 
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y«*n»f7, Kdinund. expounds his royalist 
principles, i. 5 

Verney, Lady, sent to England to plead 
for the removal of her hi sband^ se- 
qu^ ration, iv. 70; her tfforis on her 
husband’b behalf, 7* . . 

Verne , Sir Edmund, political opinions of, 
!• 4 ; death ot, 48 

Venicy, Sir Ralph, refuses the covenant, 
>!• 194 ; exile and poverty of, iii. 204 ; 
expelled the House, an ; his estate se- 
' questered, iv. 71 ; recains his estate, 77 
V erneys, the, family history of, iii. 203, 
iv. 70 

Villiers, Lord Francis, joins Holland'a 
rising iv. 158 ; killed, 160 
Vines, Richard, preaches the sermon at 
the funeral of Essex, iii. 148 
Violet, Thomas, joins in a .plot for 
gaining the City for the king, i. 269 
Vote of No Addresses, the, proposed by 
Marieii in the House of Commons, 
and rejected, iii. 366 ; sunported by 
Kainsborough, iv. 9 ; carried in the 
Commons, 51; order to_ diaw up a 
declaration in justification of. 52 ; 
passed by the Lords under military 
pressure, 53; (lec!ar<tion in st<ppurt 
of, 60 ; repealed, aio ; its lepeal re- 
voked, 274 


Wauding, Father Luke, writes that the 
pope has promised money for Ireland, 
li . 171 

Wages, fixed by the justices, iii. 195 
W.*ikeneld, captured by the r«.ya lists 
and re-occupied by .Sir T. Fairfax, i. 
88 ; taken again and lost by Fairfax, 140 
Wales, Rupert president^ of, i. 316 { 
Charles passes through, ii. soo 
Wales, North, royalist rising expected 
in, IV. 41 ; Sir John Owen’s rising in, 

145 

Wales, South, success of Gerard in, ii. 
2x3 ; Charles wins over the gentry of^ 
275; lukeWarmness pf the gentry of, 
2>'4 ; Charles fails to find re^'ruits in, 
3x1; Laugharne's successes in, 376; 
Foyer's re&i tance to Pu Uament in, 
iv. 84 ; general revolt of, 2 18 ; ro) alists 
in, efeated at St. Fagans, 225 ; sur- 
rend r oI Cliepstow and Tenby in, 11^ 
Walker, Clement, attacks Nathaniel 
Fiennes, i. 180 

Waler, Edmund, acts as a spy for the 
king, i, 7 ; his literary TOSition, 6 ; 
;iaLure of the royalism of, ii. ; a.sks 
toe Commons to negotiate for peace, 
5 j ; singled out by Charles for favour, 
89 ; undertakes the management of 
a royalist plot, iiz ; is engaged in 
furthering the plot, 145; arrest of, 
246 ; denounces Conway and Portland, 
156 ; denounces Northumberland, 25'/ ; 
denie.s knowledge of the militaiy ai- 
raiigemcnu for the plot, 158 ; ea« 
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pelh'd the House, and left in prison, ii, ; 

W pardoned, ii 37 

aller, Sir Hardress, marches to Bow, 
iii. 59 ; speaks siigli ingiy of the 
Ai^emetti 0/ the Tfopicy iii. 389 ; 
routs insurgents in Cornwall, iv. 145 ; 
ordered to remain in the West, 274 ; 
sits as one of the king's judges. 29 { 
Waller, Sir William, surrender o Ports- 
mouth to, i. tg ; recovers Wincliester 
and Chichester, 77, 78 ; hi- successes in 
(doucestershire and Monmouthshire, 
loj ; checked ^ Maurice, ii. ; called 
William the Conqueror, ii. ; takes 
Hereford, 230; abandons Hereford, 
and fails- in an attack on Worcester, 
239 ; establishes himself at Bath and 
pone.-ponds with Hopton, 267; fights 
the battle of I.ansdown, 269; retires 
to Bath, 172 ; besieges Devizes and is 
de'eaied on Roundway Down, 273; 
abandons Bath, 279 ; proposal to place, 
at the bead of a new army, x8o ; com- 
missioned by Essex to command m 
pew army, 293 ; agrees to take instruc- 
tions from Essex, 238 ; occupies 
F.'irnnam, 244 ; at the head of a 
Suutli-lCastern Association, attacks 
Basing House, 150; surpnses Craw- 
ford at Alton, and recaptures Arundel 
Castle, 254 ; Incomes a member of the 
Ciimmittee of Both Kingdoms, 306; 
entrusted with the campaign in ther 
West, 319 ; establishes himself at 
West Meon, 322 ; pushed back to 
Hinton Ampner, 322 ; lights the battle 
of Cheriton, 323 ; overruns a great 
part 01 Hampshire, 330 ; expected to 
push on into rhe West, 33B ; retreats 
to Farnham, 340; joins Essex at 
Reading, 346 ; ^vances to Wantage, 
349 ; s^-parates from Essex, 352 ; destroys 
the cross at Abingdon, and nearly sur- 
prises the king. 352 ; takes Sudeley 
castle, 353 ; joins E»sex at Siow-on*the- 
Wold, ii. ; ordered to follow the king, 
354 ; pursues Charles, 359; engages 
CHiarles at Cropredy Briuge, 362 : is 
outmarched by Charles, ii. 4 ; suggests 
the idea of tlie New Model Army, 5 : 
complains of the disorf'aiiisation of his 
army, 6 ; takes n-fuge in Abingdon, 7 ^ ; 
retreats to farnham, 25 ; ordered to loin 
Manchester, 32 ; stationed at Shaftes- 
bury, 34 ; is ready to serve under Man- 
che^ter, 37 ; urges the importance of 
destioying the kings army, 30 : retreats 
from Shaftesbury, 42 ; joins Manchester, 
43 : takes part in the flank inarch at 
Newbury, 46 ; pursues the king 53 ; 
proposes to fight again, ii. ; makes m 
complaint against Manchester, 83 ; 
ordered to relieve Taunton, 94 ; wdesM 
to relieve Weymouth, 128 : mutiny of 
the cavalry of, ii. ; dissatisfaction of tho 
cavalry of, 278 : lakespa^iothesurprito 
of a party near Devizes, 183 ; retccpta^o 
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Ritigwoc d, ib, ; wnd of his command, 
s-72 ; military character of, ib. : sent as 
commissioner to Saffiron Walden, iii. 233 : 
his evidence against Cromwell discussed, 
a8^ n . ; placed on the Committee of 
Safety, 3^9 ; escapes to France, 349 ; 

• arrested, iv. 27$ 

Wallingford, garrisoned by the king, L 66 ; 
surrender (rf, iii. xog 

W aimer Castle, won fay the royalists, iv. 
135 : blockaded by Rich, 146 ; surrender 
of, 171 

WMlton, Valentine, his son killed at 
Marston Moor, it. x 
Wantage, occupied by Waller, i. 349 
War party, the, policy o^ i. 6x ; causes of 
the strength of, 80 ; Essex gained over 
' to, 184 : Ted by Vane and St. Jolin, 327 : 
avoids meeting the offer of Dutch media- 
tion with a direct negative, 330 
Wardour Castle, siege of, i. 207 
Wareham, surpris d by the royalists, i. 

34X : taken by the parliamentarians, ti. 34 
Warner, John, Alderman, becomes lord 
mayor, iii. 370 ; restores order in the 
city after the riots on Christmas Day, iv. 
46 : attack on the hou^e of, 98 ; keeps 
the city from joining Norwich, 145 
Warrin^on, Baillie surrender^ at, iv. 190 
Warwi» Castle, the Commons wish to 
place Charles in, iii. 105 ; the royalists 
pro^e to seize, iv. 91 
Warwick, Countessof, assists Lady Verney, 
*v. 73 i 77 

Warwick, Earl of, z6i8 (Robert Rich), 
propossJ to raise a new army to be com- 
manded by, i. 40 ; resiens his command, 
63 ; attempts to relieve Exeter, 207 ; a 
' colonial commissioner, 288 ; becomes a 
member of the Committee cf Bo'h 
Kingdoms, 306 ; relieves Lymt , ■ 56 ; 
resigns his command as lord hi/h ad- 
miral, ii. X90 ; takes part in a pr ipo^al 
of terms to the kinr, iii. 2x3 smt as 
commissioner to Saffron Walden, an : 
Lady Verney attempts to gain the 
BUpfMrt of, iv. 73 ; appointed lord li. h 
admiral, 135 ; secures the ships at Pets- 
mouth, and expects the revolted fleei to 
return to its duty, X46 ; weeds the d's- 
affected sailors out of the fleet, 173 ; 's 
separated from the royalist fleet bv 
storm and sails for the Downs, axi 
blockades the Prince of Wales's fleet at 
Helvoetsluys, 224 

Waterford, occupied hy the Irish, i. 11^; 
congregation of the clergy held at, hL 

*56 

Watson, scout-master, brings in an inter- 
cepted des^tch, ii. 243 
Webb, Major-General, votes against a 
lurrender, iiL 68 

Welbec^ House, taken by Manchester, iu 
21 : arrival of Charles at, 290 ; Charles 
holds a council of war at, 368 
Weldon, Colonel, sent to relieve Taunton, 
iL ao7 


Will 

Welsh, the, support Cnarles, L e8 ; serve 
under Ix>rd Herbert, 76: Hertford - 
levies amongst, 86 ; d ‘feated by Waller 
at Highnam, X04: insist on besieging 
• Gloucester 195 ; form nearly the whol ■ 
of Charles s infantry at Naseby, ii. a^ ; 
disco 'tented with the king, 34 ; dislike 
of Puritanism amongst, iv 84 : defeated 
at St. Fag-^ns, 125 
Wem, occupied by Brereton, i. 248 
Wentworth, Lord (Thomu Wentworth), 
Mirpris :d bv Cromwe I. iii. 59 
West, Fran<is, Col nel,^ commands the 
garrison of the Tower, iv. X30 
Western Association, the, plan for the 
fo ind tion of, ii. t8o , delay in the 
formation of, xSa 

We-tminster, occiipied by two regiment^ 
iv 54 ; proposed withdrawal of regi- 
ments ftom, T22 ; the Houses ask that the 
regiments may be left at. X26 : scenes of 
violence at the procession of the Surrey 
petit oners at, 127 

Westminster Abbey, destruction of monu- 
ments in, i. 132 

Westminster Hall, expulsion of the Surrey 
petitioners from, iv. 127, xa8 ; the king s 
trial in, 297 

Westphalia, peace of, iv. 223 
Wexford, occupied by the Irish, L 1x5 
Weymouth, surrenders to the royalists, 
i. X93 ; occupied by Esstex, 357 ; sur- 
prised by Sir Lewis Dyves, ii. 128 ; re* 
covered by the parliamentarians, 179 
Whalley, Edward, Maj r, afterwards 
Colonel, i^teadiness of his retrrat at 
Gainsborough i. X90 ; *outs Langdale 
at Naseby, ii. 249 ; sent to watch the 
king at Oxford, iii. 59 ; marches against 
Oxford, 9 ; takes Banbury Castle, 
X08 ; takes part in the officers’ petition 
on service in Ireland, 224 ; commands 
the guard over the king^ 284 ; ordered 
to attend the king to Richmond, 301 ; 
is ordered not to allow the removal of 
the king’s chaplains, 306 ; refus s to 
send away the chaplains, ^ 307 ; asks 
Charles to rei ew his parole, iv. 2 ; warns 
Charles of a plot to murder him, 10 ; re- 
stores order at Bu^ St. Edmunds, 127 ; 
sent in pursuit of Norwich, 142 ; secures 
London, X45 ; appo nted to witness the 
execution of Lucas and Lisle. 203 ; sits 
as one of the king’s judges, 29^ 
Wharton, Nehemiah, letters of, 1. 27 
Wheatley, occupied by Essex, 1. 150 
Whiggamore raid, the, iv. 228 
Whitby, taken by Sir W. Constable, I 315 
White, Francis, Major, holds that the 
only existing authority is that of the 
sword, iii 362 ; asks the sol riers to 
join the Levellers, iv. ao ; argues that 
Charles cannot be put to death except 
by the p'>wer of the sword, 30X, 302 
White, John, destroys Essex s emgy, iii. 
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lYiai. in battle, he wouU ae soon shoot 
the kiug u any other man, iii. 36a 
WhitejBoata Newcastle's regunent o^ for- 
OMtion or, L 379 ; destruction of, 381 

Whitehall, occupied by Barksteada foot 
r^iment^ iv. 54 ; march of a London 
mob aitainst, 97 ; proposed withdrawal 
of the regiment from, laa ; the Houses 
ask that the regiment may be left at, 
186 ; conduct ot the Surrey retitionen 
iu passing, 737 ; Fairfu takes up his 
quarten at, 364 ; the king removed to 
St. James s from, 3x7 ; the king 
brought back to, 320; the king on 
the scaffold in front of, 331 ; the king s 
bo(W kept for some days at, 33^; story 
of Cromwell’s visit to the king’s body 
at, 339 

Whitelocke, Bulstrode, joina the peace 
party, i. 53 ; his house plundered, 56 ; 
supports a negotiation, 80; Charles 
attempts to win over, ii. 85 ; consulted 
by Loudoun on a pn posed impeach- 
ment of Cromwell, 87 ; negotiates with 
Cromwell, iv. 283 

Whitmore, Sir George, imprisoned for I 
refusing to pay taxes to Parliament, 

i. 84 

Wicidrington^ Sir Thomas, negotiates with 
Cromwell, iv. 283 

^ igan, welcomes Rupert, L 366 ; advance 
01 the Scottish horse to, iv. 185 , plun- 
dered by Hamilton's army, 190 

W tide, Chief Haron. named as a commis- 
sioner on the king's trial, iv. 288 

Wildman, John, nis evidence against 
(Cromwell discussed, iii. 282. n. ; is 
present at the discussion in the Army 
Council on The Case of the Army^ 382 : 
declares that no man is bound by en' 
gagements which he considers unjust, 
384 ; attacked by Ireton for speaking of 
natural rights, 3B5 ; publishes Putney 
Projects^ IV. 47; committed for trial, 

W^iiiam of Orange, Prince ; tee Orange, 
Prince of 

Williams, John (Archbishop of York), flies 
from Cawood, i. 33 

Williams, Roger, character of, i. 387; 
establishes himself at Providence, ih.\ 
arrives in England, 268 ; writes The 
Bloody Tenent rf Pertrcution^ ib. 

Willis, Sir Richard, Governor of Newark, 

ii. 290; suggests a plan of campaign, 
366 ; welcomes Rupert at Newark, 372 ; 
applied to command the horse gua^s, 

; supports Rupert's insubordination, 

Willoughl:^ of Parham, Lord, joins 
Cromwell at Nottingham, L 159 ; sur- 
toms Gainsborough, 188 ; dissolution of 
nis force, 191 ; Cromwell sent to support, 
339; meets Fairfax and Cromwell at 
tiostoD, 340 ; charge Ijrought by Crom- 
well against, 304 ; Sieges Newark, 3x6 ; 
chosen eiieaker of the House of Lonis 


after the leoessaon of the Independents, 

iii. 3?9; impeached, w ; escapes, iv. 
Ss: vice-admiral of the royalist fleei, 
154; appmnted ro com.tiBnd in five 
counties, X95 ; dismissed, 243 
Wilmot, Lord, X643 (Henry WilmotX his 
conduct at Edgehill, i. 45. 46; takes 
part in the battle of Roiinoway Down, 
X73 ; is repelled by Essex, 30 i ; takes 
part m the battle of Cropicdy Bridge. 
363 } intrigues of, ii. xx ; arrest and 
banishment of, X2 ; proposal to av«point 
lieutenant-colonel under Newcastle, iv. 
196 

Winceby, cavalry action at, i. 340 
Winch*, ster, admits the royalists^ and is re- 
taken by Waller, i. 78 ; surprised by the 
royalists, 253 ; occupied by Waller, 330 ; 
its castle taken by Cromwell, ii. 362 : 
plan for surprising the castle of, iv. 157 ; 
Charles welcomed at, 379 
Winchester, Marquis of, 1628 (John 
Paulet), fortifies Basing House, i. 250 ; 
^rn prisoner, ii 36$ 

Windebank, Thomas, Colonel, surrenders 
Blechington House, iL 201 ; shot, ib. 
Windsor, occupied by a parliamentary 
garrison, i. 40 ; failure of Rupert to 
storm, 55 ; Essex falls back on, 238 ; 
the king s removal to, iii. 307 ; Berkeley 
before the Council of the Army at, iv. 
33 » I rayer meeting and consultation at, 
44 ; plan for surprising the 'castle of, 
Z57 ; headquarters removed to, 355 : 
the king removed to, 280 ; funeral of 
Charles at, 324 

Winwick, defeat of Hamilton's army at, 

iv. 190 

Wirral Hundred, fall of rents in, iii. 196 
Witches, burnt in Scotland, i. 227 
Woburn, Lauderdale driven from, iii 342 
Wogan, Edward, Captain, deserts to th« 
SloIs, iv. 9x 

Wom*n, House of Commons attacked by 
a mob of, i. 166; killed and disflgure^ 
after Masehy) ii. 253 ; killed by the 
Covenanters in Methven Wood, aos : 
killed after Philiphaugh, 355 ; useful in 
influencing memoers of Parliiunent, iii. 
3*0 

Woodcroft, royalist insurgents defeated at, 
iv. X45 

Woodstock, Charles escapes capture at, 
i. 352 ; attacked by Rainsborough, iii. 
96 

Worcester, occupied by Byron, i. 39; 
Rupert's arrival at, 30: occupied by 
Essex, 31 ; Essex leaves a garrison in, 
43 ; abandoned by the parliamentarians, 
miscondua of the soldiers in the 
cathedral of, ib. ; Waller fails in an 
attack on, 139 ; arrival of Charles at, 
3S3 ! Charles proposes to concentrate an 
army at, UL z8 ; suirender of, 139 ; the 
volunteers for l/siacd quarterM at, 285 ; 
anny forming at, 30s 

Worcester, first Marquis 9 i, 1840 (Henry 
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Somerset), a dukedom offered tO/iL 167 ; 
comi> 1 ains of Charles^ treatment of nil 
son, iii. 47 

Worcester, second Marquis of, 1646 
(Edward Somerset), helpb the queen to 
find money for Ormond, iv. 163; xnr 
Glamomm, Earl of 

Wonley, Mr., takes part in a plot for the 
king's escape, iv. 92 

Wray, Sir Christopher, takes the part of 
Lord Willoughby against Manchester, 

i. 304 

Wright, Robert, acts as parliamentary 
agent at Paris, iii. 43 

Wroth, Sir ThomaS| moves the impeach- 
ment of the king, iv. 50 
Wycombe, High, plundered by Hurry, t 
156 


Yarmouth, the Prince of Wales attempts 
to win, iv. I7I 

Yeomans, Robert, executed for a plot to 
beiray Bristol to Ru^rt, i. 99 

Yeovil, manoeuvres of Fairfax near, ti 
269, 270 

York, Tames, Duke of (second wn of 
Charles I ), sent for by his father, ii. 359 ; 
ordered logo to Ireland, iii. 18 ; propo^ 


THE 
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tb sunliAOn lo Westminster^ 43 f taMUi 
prisoner at Oxford, xoo ; design to cart y 
off from Northunlberland’s care, 184:1 
plot for the escape of, iv 83 ; proposal 
to raise to the throne, 99 ; escape to 
Holland, xox ; asked to command tba 
royalist fleet, X54 

York, royalists at, i. X5 ; relieved by New- 
castle, 71 ; Newcastle retreats to, M ; 
Newcastle shut up in, 337 ; preparations 
for the siege of, ifi . ; progress of the siege 
of, 367 ; Newcastle treats for the surren- 
der of, 370 ; continues to hold out, 371 ; 
retreat of the besiegers of, ; surrender 
of, 382 ; mutiny against Poynts at, iii. 
322 

Yorkshire, division of opinion in, t. 33'; 
success of Newcastle in, 71 ; struggle for 
the West Riding of, 86; strength of 
local feeling in, 194 ; strong position of 
the Fail faxes in, 3x5; Lord Fairfax 
appointed to besiege fortresses in, ii 4 ; 
mutiny of the roy^ist cavali^ from, 235 ; 
Charles invited into, 377 ; offers made to 
Charles by the gentlemen of, 290 


ZuSMARSHAUSBN, battle of, iv. 164 
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Gilds and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 
12v. 

THE LIBERTY AND FRBE-SOIL 
PARTIES IN THK NORTH-WEST. 
By Theodore C. Smith, Ph.D. 8vo, 
75 . 6(2. 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
> NORTH AMERICA. By Evarts 
Boutell Greene. 8vo, 75. 6(2. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUR- 
HAM : a Study in Constitutional 
History. By Oaillahd Thomas Laps- 
ley, Ph.D. 8vo, IO5. 6(2. 


Hill.-LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. With 
. Contemporary Exposition and Criticid 
Comments drawn trom various Writers. 
Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 
Edited with an Introduction by Albert 
Bushnbll Hart, Ph.D. Large Crown 
8vo, 75. 6(2. 


Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8 VO, 35. 6(2. each. 


Bristol. By Rev. W. 
Hunt. 

Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. 
E. L. Cntts. 

Exeter. By B. A. 
Freeman. 

London. By Rev. W. 
.1. I^oftie. 


Oxford. By Rev. G. 
W. Boase. 

Windiester. By U. 
W.Kitchin, D.D. 

York. ByRev.Jame.4 
Raine. 

N 0 w Y ork. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Boston (U.S.). By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Hunter.-A HISTORY OP BRITISH 
INDIA. j'^By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 


Vol. I. — ^Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago, 1623. With 4 Mttp.s. 8vo, 


Vol. II.— To the Union of the Old and 
New Companies under the Earl of 
Godolphiirs Award. 1708. 8vo, I65. 


iMram.-A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF IRISH HISTORY. From 
the Elizaliethan Conquest to the Legis- 
lative Union of 1800. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 245. 


Joyce. -A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1603, By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, IO5. 6(2. 

Kaye and Malleson.— HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-18.58. 
By Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel G. 
B. Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6(2. each. 
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Kent. -THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 


an Historical Sketch. By C. B. Koy- 
laNCB Kent. Crown 8 vo, Is, M, 

LanK.-THE MYSTERY OF MARY 
STUART. By Andrew Lang. With 
6 Photogravure Plates and 15 other 
illustrations. Svo, I 85 . net. 

Laurie.-HISTORICAL SUPtVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
S. Laurie. A.M., LL.D. Crown 
8vd, 7;;. 

Lecky.— (The Rt. Hou.Wii.uam E. H.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Library Edit it m, 8 vols. 8 vo. Vols. 
I. and II., 1700 17«0, 36s. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1703, 36s. Vols. 
VI 1 and VII L, 1793-lSOO, 36s 
CahiMt Edition, England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. Irelvml 
6 vols. Ciowu 8 vo, 5 s, net each. 
HISTORY OF EUROVEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 -volh. Clown 8 vo, 10.s. 
net. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AM) IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8 vo, 10s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8 vo, 36&. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 10 s. 
net. 

Lowell.-GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
2 vols. 8 VO, 21s. 

Lynch.-THE WAR OF THECIVILT- 
SATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF 
‘A FOREIGN DEVIL’S’ EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By George Ltnoh, Special 
Correspondent of the Sphere^ etc. with 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. net. 

Lytton.— THE HISTORY OF LORD 
LYITON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, FROM 1876-1880. Compiled from 
Letters and Official Papers. Edi^id by 
Lady Betty Balfour. With Portrait 
aud Map. Svo, 18s. 


Macaulay (Lord). 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

* Edinburgh ' Edition, 10 vols. 8\ 0 , 
6s. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS, BIO,- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENa£ 
CODE, CONI’RIB TIONS TO 
KNIGHT’S ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’. 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERSOFLOUD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. 0. Trkvklyan. Bart. 

THE WORKS. 

‘ Albany ’ Edition. Witli 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 
each. 

Vols. J.-Vl. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols. XI.-Xll. SPEECHES, LA\S 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. Post 8vo, 
U 165. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. Cr. Svo, .5?. 
StvdenV 8 Edition, 2 vols. Cr. Svo, I2s. 
People's Edition, 4 vols. Cr. Svo, 16s. 

* A Ibany ’ Edition, W ith 6 Porti aits. 

6 vols. Large Crown Svo, 3s. 6(/. 
each. 

Cabi7iet Edition, 8 vols. Post Svo, 
48s, 

* Edinburgh* Edition, 4 vols, Svo, 

6s. each. 
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Macaulay {Lmny-coniitiaed, 

CRITIC/IL ANB HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC., in 1 volume. 

Poptdar Edition. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 ^. 

Authorised Rdition. Cr. 8 vo, 2?. M., 
or gilt edges. 3«. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
* Lays Crown 8 vo, 3f. Sd. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

SludeTii’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8 vo, 
6 s. 

People's Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8 vo, 8 s. 

^ Trevdyan* Edition. 2vols. Crown 
8 vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8 vu, 
24s. 

* Edinburgh * EdUum. 3 vols. 8 vo, 
6 s. eacii. 

ESSAYS, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6 ( 2 . each ; cloth, Is. each. 

Addison and Walpole. Frederic the Great 
Croker's Boswell's Ranke and Gladstone. 

Johnson Lord Bacon. 

llallHtn's Coiiiitilu- Lord Tiive 
tioiial Hiatoiy Lord Kyi on, and The 

Warren HastiiiRs Comic lhaniatista 

The Earl of Chatham of the Kebtoration 
(Two Essays) 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
People's Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8 vo, 
4s. 6(2. 

MISCELL AN ECUS W RITINGS, 
SPEECHES. AND POEMS. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6(2 
Cdind Edition. 4 vols. Pos.t Svo, 
24s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir 6. 0. Treveltan, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6 #. 

Mackinnon.— THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By Jambs 
Maokinnon, Ph.D. Svo, 18s. 


May.-THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
T(5 rY of ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir Thomas Erskinb Mat, K.C.B. 
(Lord Earn borough). 3 vols. Crown 
Svo, 18s. 

Merivale (Ch miles, D.D.). 

HISTORYOFTHE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown Svo, 
3$. 6(2. each. 

THE PALL OF THE ROMAN Rli- 
PUBLIC: a Short History ot the Last 
Century ot the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
78. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
tiom the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall ot Angustulus, B.C. 753-a.d. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown Svo, 
7 «. 6 ( 2 . 

Montague.- THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. Hy F. C. Montague, M.A. 
Crown Bvo^3s. 6(2. 

Nash.-THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vaughan NAsn. 
With 8 Illnstrations ftom Phutogr.ipha 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crown Svo, 
6 s. 

01iphant.-A 1)1 ARY OP THE SIEGE 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900. 
By Nigel Olti'ILant. With a Prelaee 
by Anduew Lang, and a Map and Plans. 
Crown Svo, bs. net. 

Powell and Trevelyan. —THE 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Ullpllh1l^hed 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
* England in the Age of Wyclifle ’. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. Svo, 65 . net 

Bandolph.-THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
en^ to the Philippines ; together with 
ObservationB on the Status of Cuba. By 
Gabiun F. Randolph. Svo, 9j. net 
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Baiikin.-TUE MAUQUIS D'ARGEN- 
SON AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 


Two Critical EsHays by RbGiNALD 
Rankin, M.A. 8vo, 10s. M, net. 

Bansome.-THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyril Ransomb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, fis. 

Seebolim.~THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Rela- 
tions to tlie Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
etc. By Frederic Hebbohm, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16s. 

Shaw. -A HISTORY oF THE ENG- 
LISH GHUHCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEAL’rn, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
Sham, Lilt. D. 2 vols. 8vo, 3^).'. 

Sheppard.*- THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHIITEHALL. By 
Eimj\u Shkitard, DJI, Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With Full-page 
Plateb and llluHtration.s in the Text. 
Medium 8vo. 

Smith. -CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByK. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3.s'. 6d, 

Stephens.--A HISTORY OF THE 
FRKNCTI REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
ISs. each. 

Sternberg.-MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Sternbkro. With l*retace by 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. (Y. 
8vo, 5.V. net. 

Stubbs. -HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Fonn«lation to tlie End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo,i2s. 6^/. 

Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. Svo.Sa. 6</. 

Sutherland. -TH E HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By Alexander 
Sutherland, M.A., and George 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown S\o, 2«. 6d. 


Taylor.-A STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown &VO, Ts . 6d. 


Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo, 30^. net.< 


Trevelyan.-THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 8vo, 16^. 


Trevelyan.-ENGL AND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By Geougb Macau- 
LAY Trevelyan. Svo, 15^. 


Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Offlky 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur H ar- 
ea ll, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6*. 


Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN ISlh TO 1858. By 
Sir Spi-nckr Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6s-. each. 


Wood-Martin.-PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquitie.s. By W. G. Wood-Martir, 
M.R.I.A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 15s. 


Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. 1., 1399-1404, 10s. 6(^. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. {out of priiU), Vol. 
in., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. TV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : being 
the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1910. CroM’U 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 As. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
Crowu Svo, Sa. 6 d. 

Blount. - THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 1815-1901. 
Jotted down and arranged by Stuart 
J. Reid. With Portraits. 8vo. 

Bowen.-EDWARD E. BOWEN ; a 
Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
Bowen. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
History of his Life. By James Anthony 
Fboudb. Crown Svo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Caroline, Queen.— CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSITUOUS, QUEEN - CONSORT 
OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT: a Study of Her 
Life and Times. By W. H. Wilkins. 
With Portraits and other Illustratioiis. 
2 vols. Svo. 

Crozier.-MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Ckozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14;. 

Dante.-THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERl ; being an In- 
troduction to the Study ol the ‘ Divina 
Coniinedia’. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, I2s. 6ri. 

Danton.-LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, (is. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 
Childe-Pembehton. With 4 Photo- 
gra\ ure Portraits, etc. Svo, 12if. ocf. net. 

Duncan. — ADMIRAL DUNCaN. By 
The Earl ok Campebdown. With '3 
Portraits. Svo, 165. 

ErasmuB. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
Svo, 85. Qd. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
By Francis Morgan Nichols. 8vo, 
18a. net 


Faraday.-PARADAY AS A DIS- 
.COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
’Svo, "is. id. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Pox.-THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition, Svo, I85. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 35. id. 

aranville. - SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the H'ui. Mrs. Old- 
KiELi). With 17 Portraits. Svo, 165. net. 

Grey. -MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With au 
Introduction by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart. ; also Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Or. Svo. 

Hamilton.-TJFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. Svo, 
3 vols. 155. each. Addendum. Svo, 
id, sewed. 

Harrow clchool Register (The). 

1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901- 
Edited by M. G. Dadglish, Barrister, 
at-Law, ' Svo. 155. net. 

Havelock. - - M EMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark M arshman. Cr. Svo, 35. 6cf. 

HaweiB.-MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations 
Crown Svo, 6.v. net. 

Hiley.-MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hiley, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 155. 

Holroyd (Maria Joseph a). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 6 
Portraits. Svo, I85. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSBPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY. FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 10 
Portraits,' etc. Svo, ISa. 
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Hunter. -THE LIFE OF SIR l Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHAR]^ 


WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I. Author of ‘ Tho Annals of 
Rural Bengal/ * A History of British 
. India,' etc. By F. H. Skrine. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 

JackBon.-STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 83 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16^’. net. 

Kerr.-HENRY SCHOMBERG KPIRR ; 
Sailor and Jesuit. By the dlou. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6^. M. net. 

Leslie.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRSTEARLOFLEVEN. ByCHAHLEs 
Sanford Terrt, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 16«. 

Luther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles 9f MSS. Crown 
8vo, si. 6rf. 

Macaulay.-THE LIFE AND LEl'- 
TERS OF LORD MACJAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0 Trevelyan, 
Bart 

PojmUir Kditum. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. U. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6.f. 
f 'alinet Edition. 2 vols. Po.st8vo, 12v. 

^ Edinhiu'ffh* Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
6«. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30^#. 

Marbot.- THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARIK )T. 2vol.s. (Vowii 
8vo, Is. 

Martin eau.— JAMES MARTINEAU. 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M., of ConconI, Massa- 
chusetti. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 
I2s. 

Max Muller (F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Fragment. 

With C Portraits. Svo, 12';. Gd. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, lOtf. iid. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. 11. Biographical Essays. 
Crow n 8vo, 55. 


MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OP CENTRAL AND SOUTH - 
RRN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, lOs. 6d. net 

Morris. “THE LIFE OP WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Maokail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other illustrations 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vols. Svo, 325. 

On the Banks of the Beine — By 
A. M. F., Authoress of ‘Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OP 
SIR JAMES PAGET, BART., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Edited by 
Stephen Paoet, one of his sons. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Svo, 
12a. 6f?. net. 

Pearson. - CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ‘ National Lile aiul 
Character’. Memorials by ihmself, 
Ills Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
WiMiTAM Stebuino. With a Portrait. 
Svo, 145. 

Place.-THR LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 12.1. 

B&makrishna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max MUllkr. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Rich. -MARY RICH (162.5-1678), 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Her 
Family and Friends. By C. Fell 
Smith. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Medium Svo. 

Romanes.- THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LLD., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his WIFE. With Portrait 
and 2 lllustr.'itions. Ctown Svo, 5a. net. 

Russell. - SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
Russell of Swallow fiehi Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations, ito, 42.i. net 

Soebohm.-THE OXFOIJD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE ; a History of 
llieir Fellow- Work. By Freukuio 
Seebohm. Svo, IR. 
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Shakespeare.-OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8to, 215. 

Tallentyre.— THE WOMEN OF THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. With 11 Plioto- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
* Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
end of the Queen’s reign. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbig, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3.s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold. -SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6^Z. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
0 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 5d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. (kt 

Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. COOLIDOE. 

Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Teiida to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown Svo, 12s. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS. 
North of the Rhone Valley, Iroiii 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. [Jnprepuration. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC. FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the * Alpine Guide Crown 8vo, 3s. 
net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHON ALAND: being a Record ol 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodors Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6^. 


Brassey (The L\te Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM ' . 

OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 

ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cahinet Jidition. With Map and (id 
Illu.strations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6rf. 

* Silver Library' Edition. With (Hi 
Illustratiohs. Crown Svo, 3.s. 6rf. 

Popular Kditiov. With 60 lllus- 
tratjijns. 4to, (i^i. sewed, Is. cloth. 

Sclwd Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parch in cut. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 

EAST. 

Ccddnet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Or. 8vo, 7s. 6ff. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, tirf. sowed, Is. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 

AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 

CWnet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illu.strations. Crown Svo, 7s. 5il. 


Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fountain.- THE GREAT DESERTS 
AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Paul Fountain. With 
a Preface by W. H. Hudson, Author of 
‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’ etc. Svo, 
9s. Crf. net, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. — continued. 


Froude (Jaueb A.). 

OCEANA ; or Eugland and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 lllustrationB. Crown 
6vo, 3s. 6(1. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6^. cloth. 

Haggard. -A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of Travels 
throng]) Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, accoiuplished in the year 1900. 
By "H. Rider Haggard. With 31 
Illustrations Iroiu Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 12a. 66^. net. 

Heathcote.-ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man HbaTHOOTE. With SO Illustrations 
fioni Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, IOa. 6d. net. 

• 

Howitt-' VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
ill English Hi.story and Poetry, By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
suie on the Desert Island of lYinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 51 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6fi. 

THE ' FALCON ’ ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Tliree-Toiiiier. With 10 Full- 
page llliuitrations. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6(1. 

Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 lllastrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. Svo, 6s, 


Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Bv J. A. Lkes and W. J. (/LUTTbrbuck. 
with Map and 75 Illu.slrutions. Crown 
Svo, 3s. ad. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA: Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 llliHtrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map ot Arineiiia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, 42s. net. 

Nansen.-TIIE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By P'hidtjof Nansen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
Svo, 3.«. 6d. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
Svo, 10a. 6d. 

Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Ha.skett Smith. 
With Illu.«.trations by Ellis Carr and 
numerous IMans. 

Part 1. ENGLAND. , 16nio, 8s. net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
IGino, 3a. net. 

Btephen.-THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alp.s). By Leslie 
Stephen With 4 iJlustratioiKs. Cr. 
Svo, 3a. 6d. 

Three in Norway. - - By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 2.V. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS* 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and i^henoinena ol Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to whicli they are related. Witli 61 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6a. 6<^. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 IlluHtrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OP BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete In 20 Volumei. Crown 8to, Cloth, Prloe 6i. net each Volume, or Oe. not 
each, half-bound in Leather, with dilt top. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
(3ol. H. Walrond. With Contributions 
by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacher Thomas; 
Athletic Sports in America by C. H. 
Sherrill; a Contribution on Paper- 
chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction 
by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 
With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Cuve 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hebf.r 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hbber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustratious in the Text. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Buoadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. ,1. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Geh.\ld Lascelles. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text 

CRICK El'. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 
R. n. Lyttelton. With Contributions 
by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, P. 
Gale, etc. W ith 1 3 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 


CYCLING. By the Earl op Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 
Full-jtage Plates and 93 Illustrations in 
the Text 

DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke op Beaufort, K.G. With Con- 
tributions by A. E. T. Watson, The 
Earl op Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Puluick, F. 
C. Grove, jp. Prevost, K. B. Mitchell, 
and WaliaR Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
PENNELL. 

Vol. J.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
M ajor J ohn P. Traherne, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. 

Vol. 11.— Pike and Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis op Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher D.wis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tious of Tackle, etc. 

FOOTBALL. — History, by Montague 
Shearman ; The Association Game, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contribu- 
tions by R, E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Walter Camp 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 

Edited b> His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete In 89 Volume!. Crown 8ro, Cloth, Price Be. net each Volume, or 9i. net 
each, half-bound In Leather, with gilt top. 


GOLF. By Hohaoe G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Bt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart., Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke ok Beaufort. K.G., and Mow- 
HKAY Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. 
J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Fresbfield, C. E. Matthews, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. ^ 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Headley Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by| 
Andrew Lang, and a Snecial Preface i 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by! 
A. B. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. 
T. Watson, With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
etc*. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowB and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by G. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc 
Smith; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bicksrdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred 0. 
Harmbworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascellkb and 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley. With 11 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Loud Lovat and Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By .1. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. John 
Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations in the Text. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. 0. Pletdell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fititng-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey. K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II.— Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
K.P., the Earl of Onslow, James 
McFerran, etc. With 35 Plates and 
160 lUustrationB in the Text. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

*** The Vdumes are also issued half-hmnd in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from aU Enoheilei's. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. II. A. Macfhrkson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlky; 
CooKERV, by Georgk Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustration^) and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Grown 8vo, 5s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; 
('ooKERY, by George Saintsbury. 
With 13 Illustrations and vaiious Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. d. STUAur-WoKTLEV ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innks Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown bvo, 5s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
OouRMNG, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, hy Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Eurington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 llluslrations. Crown Svo, 5a. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathrun e-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
D our , las Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 illustra- 
tioDS. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by klexandbr Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crowd Svo, 5a. 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs Edmund 
HART irf>- Cookery, by Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 5a. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(* Redspinner,’ Editor of the Rield). 
With Chapters by John Bickerdyke 
and W. H. Pope. Cookkiiy, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5a. 


Bickerdyke. -DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
DYKE. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
CYown Svo, 6a. 

Blackburne.-MR. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackburiic. Svo, 7s. 6d, 
net 


Cawthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 

ASCOT : its History and its Associa- 
tions. By George James Cawthorne 
and Richard S. Herod. With 32 
Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text 
Demy 4to, £1 11a. Qd. net. 

Dead Bhot (The) : or, ^rtsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a l^reatise on 
the use of the Gun, witli Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Ganie-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 10a. 6d, 
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EUls.— OHESS SPARES ; or. Short and 
Bright Oames of ChenB. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellib, M.A. 8 v 0 | 
4b. 

PolkarcL— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem, descriptiye also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gnnning-pnnts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowliug, etc., etc. 
By H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engi'av- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8 vo, 12 f. 6 (d. 

Ford. - MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford the 
request of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10 b. net. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Hobacb 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by»W. BOTT, M.A. 
With ai^refaceby C. J. Lovguan, M.A. 
8 yo, 14b. 

PranciB.-A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8 vo, 16b. 

Fremantle*— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
mantle, Major, Ist Bucks y.R.C. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 8yo. 

Gathome-Hardy—AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRB WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. £. Gathorne- 
Hardt. With 8 Illustrations by 
Archibald Thorbdrn. 8vo, 6b. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 lUustrationB from 
Drawings and Photographs. Grown 
8 yo, gilt edges, 3b. net 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutohxnbon. With Contributions by 
Miss Amt Pasoob, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Tatlor, H. j. Whioham and 
Messrs. Sutton it Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs* Large 
Crown 8 yo, 7b. 6d. net 


Lanff.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, 3b. (kf. 

Lillie (Arthur). 

CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 16 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6b 
CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teacliings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Giiampious. With 
Contribution.s by Lieut. -Col. the Hon, 
H. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
With 19 IllustratiouH (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10b. 6d, 
net. 

Locock*— SIDE AND SCREW: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice ot the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5b. net. 

Lonffman.-CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo, 
28, 6d. 

Mackenzie.-NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. CYown 8vo. 

Madden.-THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D., H. Madden. 
Vice-ChanceUor of the University of 
Dublin. 8yo, 16 b. 

Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation ot the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Mabkeltne, of 
the Egjmtian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vu, 6b. 

Millais. - THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Guillb Mil- 
lais, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photomvure Plates, 
2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to, 80b. net 

Modern Bridge.— By < Slam '. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, 3b. Qd. 

Park.-THE GAME OP GOLF. By 
WXLUAM Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
M Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo, 7b. 6d. 
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Payne-Qallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.)- 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice aud 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 7s. M, 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-iu Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 12^ 6 d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising n Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, witii Complete Direotioiis in 
Shooting Wihllowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8 vo, 18«. 


Pole.-THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
• ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OP WHIST. 
By William Pole, P.R.S. Pep. 8 vo, 
*29. net. 


Proctor.-HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of ^ist. 
By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8 vo, 
Ss, net 


BoxialdB.-THE FLY-FISHER’S EN. 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 6 vo, 14s. 


Selous. —SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Fuedbriok 
Courteney Selous. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text Med- 
ium 8 vo, 12 ^. 6 d. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.-THE ELEMENTS OP LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 35. 


Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay aud Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8 vo, 325. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books!. -IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8 vo, 105. 6 d. 


Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited hy R. 
L. Elus, Jambs Sfedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 135. 6(f. 


Bacon (¥iSLAVCis)^cmtinued. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Spbddinq. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£4 45. 


THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8 vo, lOs. 6a. 


THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 85. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8 vo, 65 . The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp., 8 vo. 25. 6d, 
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Mental} Moral and Political Philosophy— 


BSin (Alexander). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: Leing 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind 

[In thf^ press. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8 vO| 10s. Oef. 

Or SepoaiMyt 

Parti. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8 vo, 6 s. 6 d. 

Part IT, THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND BTIIICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. 

LOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part II. Induction. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6i. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLEGT. 
8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8 vo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 870 , 2s. 


BW.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Charles Bray. Crown 
8 vo, 5s. 


Crozier (John Beattie). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being llie Outlines of a New System 
of Politicjil, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8 vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VEIXIPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
em Evolution. 


VoLI. 8 vo, 14s. 

Vol. 11. (Inprmaratim,) 
Vol. III. 8 vo, 10s.6(f. 


Davidson.— THE LOGIC OP DE- 
FINITION, Eamlained and Allied. 
By William L.DAViDBON.aM. A. Crown 
8 vo. 6 s. 


Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. N^TTLEBHIf. 

Vols. 1 . and II. Philosophical Works. 
8 vo, 16s. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Indfx to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8 vo, 
21 s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OP POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With* Preface by Bernard Bosan- 
quet. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.-THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphysical 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OP REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OP EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. Geueral Analysis 
of Experience ; Book IJ. Positive 
Science ; Book 111. Analysis of 
CoDSoious Action ; Book IV. Tlie 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 

Hume. -THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. II. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. Svo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 

HutcliinBOn.-DKEAMSANl>THElR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by coirebpoiidents, and 
TVo Chapters contributed mainly fjrom 
tlie Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. Svo, 9s. 6 ef. net. 

JameB.-THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D.« LL.D.. etc. 
Crown, Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JUBtlnian.-THE INSTITUTES OP 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
•f Huschke, with English Introduction, 
T^dation, Notes and Summary. By 
TRomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo, 18s. 
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Kant (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON , 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS, 'fraiialated 
by T. E. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 128, (k2. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Trauskteii by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OP THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Traiisktcil by T. K. 
Abbott. 8vo, 6s, 

Kelly.-GOVBRNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, lOs’. 6<l. net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL’S 
SYSTEM OP LOGIC. By Rev. A. U. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 35. 6(/. 

Ladd (Gboroe Trumbull). 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21®. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Menial 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 125. 

OUTLINES OF. PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12.v. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLO(4Y. Crown 
8vo, 55. 6d. 

Leoky.— THE MAP OF LIFE ; Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Hartpolb Lecky. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 105. 6d. Cabinet Editiuii, 
Crown 8vo, 6a, net. 

Lutoslawaki.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OP PLATO’S LOGIC. With 
un Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 
CKNTY LUTOSLAWBih. 8vO, 215. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 
215. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo,185. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr.8vo.5.5. 


Mill (John Stuart). 

* A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 85 . 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, U 4rf. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo, 25. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
165. 

NATURE. THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 55. 

Monck.-AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By William Henrt S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vOj 5a. 

Myers. - HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vole. 
8vo. 

Richmond. -THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. Bv^nnis Richmond, Author 
of ‘Boyhood’ and ‘Through Boyhood 
to Manhood ’. Crown 8vo. 

Komandlh-MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By George John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
45. 6(i. 

Sully (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
Psycliology. 2 vols. 8vo, 215. 
outlines' OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
8vo, £>5. 

THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
lOs. 6d. 

CHILDREN’S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Child- 
hood With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6(1. 

8utherland.-THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander Sutherland, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 285. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 

j burns, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crows 8vo, 25. Cd. 
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Webb.-THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.O. 8vo, 10s. 


Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Prank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo, 1 6*. 


Whately (Archbishop). 

BACON S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo. lOv. 6rf. 

ELEMKNTS OP LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
0. J. Rbichel, M. a. Crown 8vo, 15«. 
OUTLINES OP THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Sarah F. Alletne and Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, IO 5 . 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 

SOCJRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 
0. J. Reichbl, M. a. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6(2. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. Translated by K 
F. C. Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. 
M iTiRHEAD, M. A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 


STONY HU nST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES, 


A MANUAL OF PCILITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6(2. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
Riokaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5?. 
LOGIC. By Richard P. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


M OR A L PH I LOSO PH Y ( ETH ICS AN I) 
N ATUR AL LAW ). By J osbph Rick- 
A BY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
l^OEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, (>f. 6cf. 

PSVCTIOLOGY. By MirtiAKL Maher, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6(2. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


DavidBon.-LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By Wiluam 
L. Dayidbon, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Parrar.-LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Graham. -ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. 

MaxMUUer (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF Li^NGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, lOs. * 


Max Muller (F.) —continued. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARY AS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Languag^e, Folklore and other 
Snbjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Boffet.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Piter Mark 
Roort, M.D., F.R.B. With full Index. 
I Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6(2. 
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Political Economy and Economics, 


Ashley (W. J.)- 

ENOIiISH ECONOMIC HlSTORt 
AND THEORY. Crown 8 to, Pwt 
Part II., 10*. 6A 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Ba«eliot.-ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
WALTER Bagehot. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 


Bamett. - PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samuel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Devas.— A MANUAL OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6(i. {tSlmyhurst Philo- 
sophicdL Series,) 


Lawrence. - LOCAL VAPJATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Uwrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. 


Leslie. -ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Dn'bl. 8vo, 10s, 6(Z. 


Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 

the ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. each. 

BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ELEM ENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 
Vol. II. 14s. 


Maoleod (Henry Dunning)— conf. 

“THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 vol. 30s. net ; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 
10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Mill.-POLlTTCAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30.y. 


M u 1 h a 1 1. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall. F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams. Crowm 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


S p a h r. - AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charles B. Spahr. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


SymeB.-POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution. Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symeb, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Toyubee.-LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OP THE 
18 th century in ENGLAND. By 
Arnold Toynbee. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 18s. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY«: Essays. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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Evolutioiii Anthropology, etc. 


Clodd (Edward). 

THE STORY OP CREATION : a Plain 
Acoount of Evolntion. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Grown 8vo, 8 a. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of *The 
Story of Creation’. With Illustra- 
tions. Pop. 8vo, 1a. 6d. 

Lubbock.-THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
oI’Maii. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. , M.P. 
Lord Avebury). With .5 Plates and 20 
llustrations. 8vo, 18a. 

ItomaneB (Georgr John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. Crown 8vo, f)'., net. 

AN EXAMINATION OK WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Bomanea (Georgk JohnV— consumed. 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Ezj^sition of the Darwinian 
Tbeoiy, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. Thb Darwinian Theort. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10a. 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

Part HI. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

Thomas. - INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION ; a New Theory of the Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
* Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. net. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


Balfour.-THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theologv. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Baltour, M.P. 8vo, 
12a. 6d. 

Baring-GQDld.-TllK ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
each. 

Campbell- “RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15a. 

Davidson.— THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 18!I3, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. Svo, 16a. 

Lang (Andrew). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. Svo, 10a. 6d. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vols. Crown Svo, 7a. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max Muller. Svo, 9 a. 
the MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
Svo, 6a, net. • 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS PJtOM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown Svo, 5a, 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 18a. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo, 32a. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illustrated by tlie 
Religions of ludia. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878. Crown Svo, 5s. 

INTRODUCTION 'J’O THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION. Crown Svo, 5a. 

NATURAL RELIGION, ^le Gifford 
Lectures, 1888. Ciown Svo, 6a. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. Crown Svo, 6a. 

ANTHROPOLOG K A li RELIGION. 
Tlie Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 
Svo, 6a. 

THEOSOPHY; or. J'SYCHOLOGJCAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
1892. Crown Svo, 5a. 

THREE LE(THRES ON THE 
VEDANTA PH1IA)S0PHY, 1894. 
Crown Svo, 6a. 
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Classical Literature. Translations, etc. 


Abbott.-HELLENICA. A GoUection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy. 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evbltn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Grown 
8vo, 7s. doKL 


ASschylus. - EUMEXIDES OF 
.^SOHYTiUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Davies. 8vo,7s. 

Aristophanes. —THE AGH ARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrbell. 
Grown 8vo, la. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
1'iniG of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

CHAniCTiES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Grown 8vo, 8a. %d. 

Butler.-THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD. 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
tJNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
Butler. With 14 lllustratious and 4 
Maps. 8vo, 10a. %d. 


Campbell.-RELTGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 15a. 

Cicero. - GIGERO’S GORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. 1., 
11.. III., 8vo, each 12a. Vol. IV., 15a. 
Vol.V.,14a. Vol. VI., 12a. Vol. VII., 
Index, 7a. 6c2. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
and 1901. 8vo, 6a. ^d. net. 


Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5a. net 


Homer. 

THE ILIAD OP HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those who cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler. 
Crown 8vo, 7a. M. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the u.se of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butlek. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7a. 6d?. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Horace.-THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into ^English I*rose. Witli 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
5a. net. 


Lucan.- THE PHAFS ALIA OF 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verso. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo, 14a. 


M a c k a i 1. - SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. Mackail. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduction, TranBlation, 
and Notes. 8vo, 16a. 


Bich.-A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 


Sophocles.— Translated into English 
VerBe. By Robert Whitblaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Or. 
8vo, 8a. 6d. 


TyprelL-DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 6a. 




Longmans and co. s standard and GkNEkAL wores, S 3 


THE POEMS OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into EMiish Prose by John 
CONINOTON. Crown 8 vo, 6 ^. 

THE ^NBID OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into Ei^lish Verse by John 
CONINOTON. &own 8 vo, 65 . 

THE JENEIDS OP VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By Wii.liam 
Morhis. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

I’HE ^NEII) OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo, 
6 s. net. 


etc. — continued. 

•V irgil— C07? linutd. 

THE iENBID OF VIRGIL. Trans 
lated into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I. -VI. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 
j Books VIL-XTf. Crown 870, 6 s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of BalUol College, Oxford. i 6 mo, 6 s. 

Wilkm 8 .“THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8 vo, 6 s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, 
Virgil. 


Poetry and 

Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Coiisumniatiun. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. Willi 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt, Crown 8\<), 
6 s. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8 vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 lllusti'atioiis. Crown 
8 vo, 3 s. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). Prom ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act 'J’liem’. With Illu.stra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Grown 
8 vo, sewed, 6 d, 


Bird.— RONALD’S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Brad well, Derbyshire. Fcp. 
8 vo, 6 rf. net. 


Goethe.— THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OP FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of TVinity College ; Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with THE DEATH OF FAtTST, 
Irom the Second Part. Crowij 8 vo, Os. 


the Drama. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
One Volume. C’rown 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

I LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of Jean 
Jngelow. Fcp. 8 vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

GRASS OP PARNASSUS. Pep. 8 vo, 
2s. Gd. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 lllus- 
tralions. C rowii 8 vo, 6 s, 

Lecky,— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. Lb(’KY. Fcp. 8 vo, fm. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen Mere- 
dith). 

THE WANDERER. Or. 8 vo, 10s. 6d. 

LUCILE. Crown 8 vo, 10s. 6d. 

SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8 vo, 10 s. 6d. 

Macaulay.-LAYS OF ANCIENT 

ROME, WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE 

ARMADA’. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Soharf. Fcp. 4to, 
10s. Gd. 

Bijou 

Edition, ISrno, 2s. 6 ^., gilt top. 

Popular 

Edition, Fcp. 4to, Gd. sewed. Is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. WbGublin. Or, 
8vo, 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Pep. 8 vo, Is, 
sewed, Is. (k^. cloth. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


HaaDoiiald.-A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
m THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By George 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 6 a. 

Moon.— POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By George Washington 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 2s, 

Morris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL WOR A" Library 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown Svo, 
price 58. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 voU. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Pocma. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 
THE • STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OP 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

THE .ffiNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verae. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 Vols. r2mo, 
25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 
2s. each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

♦ * For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp 27, 37, 38, 39. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
*of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and GIos.sary. By Mary 
Macleod Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 5d. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Biley. - OLD-FASHIONED ROSES ; 
Poems. By James Whitoombe Rilet. 
12mo, 5s. 

Bomanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OP GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d, 

Savage- Armstrong. -BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By Cf. P. Savaob-Armstrong. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol, 8vo, 14s, Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary P. Dunbar. 
32mo, Is. 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Re 
considered, and in part Rearranged, 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of 
‘ Erewhon’, 8vo, 10s. 6i. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Pep. 8vo, 5s. 

Wagner.— THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. 1. Rhine Gold, and Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8vo, 4s. 6^. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of 
the dbdB, Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POl’OU. (Eepriiited from 
Pmick,) 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
.r. Bernahd PARTKtnoK. Crown 8vo, 
•is. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illusti atious by 
J. PhKNARD Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
tSs. net. 

THE MAN FROM RLANKLEY’S, 
1111(1 other Skotche.s. (Reprinted Irom 
Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by .1. 
Bernard Partridoj.. Crown 8vo, 
net. 


Bailey.- MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 
Roinanoe of the Netherlands in the 
Days o! Alva. By H. C. Bailey. With 
8 illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


Beaconsfield (The Karl i»p). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8\o, Is. (W. each, or 
in sets, 15s. net. 


Vivian Gre> . 

The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, lxi«)n, etc. 
rontiiriiii, Fleming, 
etc. 

Tailored. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple 

Venetia 

Coniiigsb) 

Lothuir. 

Endymioii 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE IIUGH- 
KNDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 42«. 


Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. 
By Sibyl Creed. Cr. Svo, ds. 


DousaU.-BEGGABS ALL. By L. 
Douoall. Crown 8 yo, 3c. 6d . 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

MICAE CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3a. 6rf. 

THE STARK MUNRO LErTERS. 
Crown Svo, 3a. Qd. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown Svo, 3a. fid. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean op Canwiibuhy). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or. Scenes 
in tl^e Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, 6a. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of f^t. Chrysostom. Crown Svo, 
Ga. net 


Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
ot Child Lite. With 12 Hliistraiious 
by Sir Philip Burne-Jonbb, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6a. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess, Crown Svo, 6a. 


Churchill.-SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Lauraiiia. By Winston 
Silencer Churchill, M.P. Crown 
Svo, 6a. 


Crawford. -THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By .T. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Fronti'-picec ‘The 
Vagrants,’ bj Fred. Walker, and K 
other Illustrations. Crown 5s. net. 


Francis (M. E.). 

FI ANDER’S WIDOW. Crown Svo, 6a. 

YEOMAN FLEF/rWOOD. Cr. Svo. 6a. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. (^Jrown Svo, 6a. 

Proude.-THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Tjast Century. By James A. Froude. 
Crown Svo, 3a. 6d, 
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Fiction. Humour, etc. — continued. 


Ourdon.— M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Ourdon. Crown 8vo, 5«. 


Haggard (H. Rider). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 81 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEARTj and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6ci, 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6ci. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6el. 

HEART OP THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6rf. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

LYSBETH. With 26 lUuatiAtions. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIWA’S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Haggard (H. Rider}— continued. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Brbt Harte. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Hope.-THE HEART OF PRiNCBSS 
OSRA. B^^^Anthont Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6i. 


Howard (Lady Mabel). 

THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREW- 
STER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Jerome. -SKETCHES IN Laven- 
der : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat/ etc. Crown 8vn, 3s. 6d. 


Jojrce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. od. 


Lang.— A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. % Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Sslwyn 
Image. « Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 


Levett-Yeats (S.). Morris (William). 


THE chevalier DAURIAC. Cr. 
8vo, Ss. 6 d. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Crown 8vo, 

65 . 


Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8 vo, I5. sewed. 
Presevtaiion Kditiuu, With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8 vo, 25 . 6 ft. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF y 
TRUTH. Fcp. 8 vo, I5. sewed, ] 5 . 6 d. 
cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown -8vo, 65. I 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 65. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Borrowdalc. Groi^u 8vo, 65. 


Mardimont-IN THE NAM EOF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Author 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Max Miiller.-DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments Irom 
the Papers cl an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Muller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Dighy Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. Geneial Bounce. 

Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massey. Crown 
8to, 3s. 6a. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, la, 6(/. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28 .f. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which ha.s been also called 
The Land ot the Living Men, or The 
Acre ot the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 55. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wheiein is told somewhat oi the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighhoiirb, their FoLMiien, and 
their Fellows-in-Arins. Written in 
Prose and Verse. S(]uare cr. 8vo, 
8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 65. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING’S LESSON. ] 2 mo. Is. M, 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
EiKich of Ucbt. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. 6rf. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Traiiblited Irom the Ice- 
landic by EiKiKii Maonusson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo, 5 s, 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated frem the Icelandic by LihIkr 
MacNdasoN and William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 65. net 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24 , 37 , 38 and 88. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 


ITewman (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edir 
tion^ 6tf. ; Popular Edition^ Ss. 6d. 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.—SNAP . A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Phillipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 8.<i. 6d. 


Ilaymond.-TWO MEN 0* MENDIP. 
By Walter Raymond. (Jrown 8vo, 

6a. 


Ridley.-ANNE MAINWARING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6.s'. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the W orld. Amy Herbert 
Laiietou Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each, cloth plaiu ; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 


Somerville (E. (£.) and Koss 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. OS. SoMEPviLLE. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 

9s, 6d, 


Stevenson (Robert Lodis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
- -THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Fanny van 
i)E Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. i)d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson und Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown 8vo, 3.s'. 6r/. 


Suttner— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Die WaffetL Niedcr) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Swan.— BALLAST. By Myra Swan 
CYown 8vo, 6s. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


Walford (L. B.). 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LKDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE : a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 3d. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 


Walford (L. 'Q.)— continued, 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo. 25. 6(2. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 25. 6(2. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo. 25. 6rf. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6(2. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. 
8vo, 25. 6(2. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8 VO, 2s. 6(2. 

NAN, and other Storieh. Onwn 8vo, 

2s. 6(2. 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2.5. 0(2. 

THE ONE GOOD GJUEST. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6(2. • 

‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 25. 6(2. 

THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6(2. 


Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


West-EDMUND FULLESTON . or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ' Half Hours with the 
Millionaires,’ etc. Crown Svo, 65. 


Weyman (Stanley). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Fronti.spiece and Viijnelte. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vi'jnette. Crown 
Svo, 65. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 6.5. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 lIliistrA- 
tions by Claude A. Sheppekson. 
Cr. Svo, 65. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
! Svo, 65. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. — OUK HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling- House.s, By 
Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 35. 6(2. 


Helmholtz.-POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hermann yon Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 35. 'Sd. 
each, 


Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or. The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 ]llu.stratious in the Text 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 65. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 65. net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 65. net 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)— continued. 


Hartwig {Geome). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DEES. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 6 VO, gilt edges, 7s. net 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. net 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges. Is. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 W oodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7s. net 


Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, hy A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10a, net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Kiiank 
E. Beddard, F.K.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. ( Yown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6a. net 

BIRDS IN 1.0NDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illu-slrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Naturt, 
by R. B. Lodge, .'svo, V ^ s . 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
3a. M. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, Sa. 6d. 


Proctor (Richard k.)— continued. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 8a. 6(/. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo, 8a. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Prootor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Rantard. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 

*** Vor Mr. Procter's oth^ hooks see 
pp. 16 md 35 and Messrs. LongTnans 
I Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


Stanley. -A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich, Witli 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 


Wood (R^r. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scrii)tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt edges, 7a. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME; A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illnstratinns. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7a. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, gilt edges, 3a, 6d. 

PBTLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
3a. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 IlhiRtrations. Cr. 
Svo, gilt edges, 3a. 6d, 
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Works of 

irilt.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
R( ’1 IITKC 'TU JiK. By .1 oseph Gwtlt, 
.S.A. With 1700 EiigraviMs. Revised 
SSS), with alterations aud CousideraMe 
dditions by W vatt Papwobth. 8vo, 
Ls. net. 


Maunder (Samuki.). 

BIOGRAVHICAL TREASURY. With 
Suppli*ni»'nt brouplit down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6.^. 
TREASURY OP GEOURAPIIY, 
Physioal, Historical, Descriptive ami 
Politieal. With 7 Maps and J6 Plate.s. 
Fep. 8vo, Gs. 

THE TREASUR Y OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. B> the Rev. J. A YltE, M. A. 
With f) Maps, 15 Plates, and oOO Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo, G.V. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERKNGE. Fep. 
8vo, G.V. • 

HISTORICAL TllEAStrBY. Fep. 8vo, 

G.-f. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel)— 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. IjIndlev, F.R.S., and T. 
Moobe, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 
8vo, 12s. 


Roget.-THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS .AND PHRASES. Classilied 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
E.vpression of Ideas niid assist in Literar\ 
(’(unposition. By PhTKR Mabk Rooet, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author’s Son, John Lewls Rooft. 
Grown 8vo, IOa*. 6f7. 


Willich.— POPULAR TABLES for 

giving information for aseertaining tlie 
\ aliie of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Projjerty, the Puldie Funds, etc. By 
Chxulbs M. WillK’H. Edited by H. 
Bh.NfJE JoNER. Grown 8vo, IO 5 . Gof! 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. - (’LEAN PETER AN D f Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
THE CHILDREN OF GRDBBYLEA. ' 


By Ottilia Adelboiui. lYauslated 
Iroiu the Swedish by Mrs. Ghaham i 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates 
Oblong 4to, boards, 35. Gr/. net. 

Brown.-THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Ahhie Farwell Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. Grf. net. 

Buckland.-TWO LITI’LE RUN- 
A WAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Desnoyers. By James 
Bi OKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, Ga. 

Corbin and Going.- -URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By Mahik Overton Cor- 
BIN and Char les Buvh^n Goinu. With 
Drawings l»y F. 1. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, 85 . U, 


EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chronicle of ilte'nd uiie. ( Irown 8vo, 
2.H. net. 

ALF(JAR THE DANE • or, The. Secon-l 
Chronicle of .fisuenduiie. Crown 
8vo, 2.S. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Thini 
and last Chronicle of JKscendune. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of tlie Barons’ Wars. Cr. 
Svo, 25. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford C'ustlu and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown Svo, 25. net. 
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Henty (G. A.).-Edited by. 

YULE LOGS ; A Story Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, Zs. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Lang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other 111 us 
tratioLS. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6.s. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations, Crown bvo, gilt edges. 
6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY LOOK. With I 

99 Illu.stratioiis. (’lown bvo. gilt I 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown bvo, gilt edge^, 
6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6.f. | 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 I 
Illustratioiib. frown bvo, gilt edges, 
6s. ! 

THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown bvo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr.'bvo, gilt 
edges, Gs. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


Lang (Andrew). —Edited 1»> -continued. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illubtrations. 
Crown bvo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustration .s. 
Crown 8vo, 3s-. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown bvo, 3s‘. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 I) lustrations. Crown bvo, 3.s. net. 


Murray.-FLOWER LKtiENDS FOP. 
CHILDREN. B> Hjlu.v Muriia^ 
(the Hoiii^ Mrs. Biuliu.w of Elibunic). 
Pictured by J. S. El.vnd. With 
iiiiriierous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tiouR. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Penrose. — Cll UBBY : a Nuisfince. By 
Mrb. Pknbose. With Illustrations b) 
G. GranvilIiK Manton. 


Fraeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES ; HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, Z.S. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 21 
Coloured Pictui’es and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6rf. 


Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robkkt Louis 
STEVENiON. Fcp. bvo, 5s. 
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Upton (Fu>hence K. and Berth\). Upton (Florence E. and Bertha) — 
THK ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 

DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
With 31 Coloured Plates aiici numerous 31 Coloured Plates. Ohloiig 4to. Qs. 
Illustrations ill the Text. Olilonglto, THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 

VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
THE GOLLTWOGG’S BICYCLE Plates. Ohlong 4to, 6s. 

CLUB. With 31 (Joloured Plates THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO- 
anit numerous Illustrations in the CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
I’ext. Oblong 4to, 6tS‘. and nunieroiis Illustrations in the 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SKA- ' Oblong 4to, 6s. 

SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and TH E VERB-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
numerous llluhtrations in- the Text. 31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
Ohlong 4to, 6i’. tratiuns in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8%(). 3.s. Gt/. EACH Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 17 I 111! si rations. 3i!. Qd. 

Ba£ehot*8 (W.) Biographical Studies. 

35. ^d. I 

BagehoPi (W.) Eoonomlw Studies. 35. iSd, \ 
BagehoPs (W.) Literary Studies. With I 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3.s'. 6(L e.ioh. I 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. | 
With (illln^lnil ions. .‘L. iW. I 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 lllustratioius. 35. M. \ 
Baring-Oould's (Rev. S.) Curious Uyths of 
the Middle Ages. 3^. M. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
35. each. 

Becker's ( W. A.) Callus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. W ith 26 Illus- 
trations. 35. M, 

Becker's (W. A.) Gharlcles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations, Ss.6d, 
Bent's (J. T.) The Rained Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustratious. 
35. 6^. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. S'.. 6^. 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 lllus- 
tratiouB. 35. 6d. ^ 


Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. B.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations, 6^. 

DougairB(L.)BeggarBAll;aNovcl. 3s. dd. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 

of Monmoutirs Tbl)ellion. With 10 
Tlluslrations. 3.v. Od. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. ' With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3.V. dd. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 35. 6^. 



I of the Spanish Armada.' 12 vols. 35. 

I 6r/. each. 

Froude's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 105, 6d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. dd. 
Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
I Siiteenth Century. 35. dd. 

Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Groat 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. dd. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9>Illustratious. 
35. 6r/. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 

35. dd. 
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Froude*B (J. A.) The Life and Letten of 
Eraimui. 3s. 3d. 

Froude'i (J. A.) Thomae Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2vol8. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 

Fronde's ( J. A.) Gflesar : a Sketch. 3s. 3d, 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 

boy ; an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s. 3(i. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
3s. 6^. 

Olelg's (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Welllndton. With Portrait. 3s. 6ri{. 

OreYllle'B (C. C. F.) Journal of the 

Reigns of King George IV.. King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 volfl. 3s. 3d. each. 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History ol 
Adventure. With 32 IllUvStratious. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

IVitb 20 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
Y.C.; a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Yiguette. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R. Eric Brlghteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3.v. 3d, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Jllustrutious. 3s. 6^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Montexuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 lllustratioiis. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With8 Jllustratious. 3v. (iff. 

Haggard’s I^H. R.) The Witch's Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Hr. Heeson's Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Rada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 8s. 3d, 


Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
* trations. 8s. 6f/. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 Ulus. 3s. 3d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3.'>. 3d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illu-.trations. 2 vols. 3s. fW. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. Witli 9 Til lustrations. 3s. 3d. 

Howitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3.s. 3d. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3.s. 6(4. 

Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 3s. 3d. 

Jefferies' ’^R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trationb. 3s. 3d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Kaldc. 
With Frontispiece aud Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3s. 3d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salib- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 3d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1837-8. 6 ^oIh. 3s. 3d. each. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the * Alerts 

the Narrative of a Search tor I'reaRure 
on 1 he Desert Lsland of Trinidad. W ith 
2 Maps and 23 lllu.stratious. 3.s'. 6(/. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 

Meet: a Narrative ol Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map aud 54 Illustra- 
tions. StV. 3d. 

Knlght’e (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage troni Hain- 
mersniith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yjicht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
tration^. ris. 3d. 
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KoBtlln*B (J.) Life of Lather. With 62 
lllustratioii^ and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
35. 6d. 

Xing's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
’ llluslratioiis. Sa*. Gd. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. Gd. 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 35. Gd. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3.S'. Gd, 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: n Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 35. Gd. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
2 vols. 76. 

Lees (J. A.) and Glutterbuck's (W.J.) B.G. 
1837, A Ramble in Bripsh Golumbla. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. Gd, 

Levelt-Yeats* (B.) The Ghevaller 
D’Aurlac. 35. 6a. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

‘ Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vol.s. 35. Gd. each. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. W'lth Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the * Lays '. 35. Gd, 

Macleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

35. 6^. 

Marbot's (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 75 . 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. Gd, 

Merlvale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. Gd. 
each. 

Herriman's (H. S.) Flotsam: a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. Gd, 

Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy. 85. Gd, 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 35. pd. 


Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden. 
85. Gd, 

Ransen's (F.) The First Grossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. Gd, 

Philllpps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Leveiid 
of the Lone Mountain. With 18 Illus- 
trations. 35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for 
Lelsnre Hours. First Series. 35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. Ss. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35 . Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Tattle Abode in Space and Time 
with the Intiiiilies aroiuid us. 35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.| Other Buns than 
Ours. 35. Gd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Sinooin. 35. bd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 35. Gd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6a. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. Gd, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leiiare Readings. By 

R. A. pKoi’TOR, Edward Clodd 
Andkkw Wilson, Thomas Foster 
and A. C. KanvarD. Witli Illustra- 
tions. 35 . Gd. 

Rossetti's (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

35. Gd. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Plaus, etc. 
35. Gd. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 85 . Gd^ 
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Stephen’! (L.) The PlaySround of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustratious. 3s. &/. 

BtovenBon*i (R. L.) The Btrantfe Caee of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with otlier 
Fables. 3s. 6rf. 

Steveneon (R. L.) and Oibourne*! (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6^. 

Steveneon (Robt. Louie) and Stevenson*! 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. (iff. 


Trevelyan's (Sir G.O.) The Early History 
. of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. . 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. Gd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Out of Doors. With 

11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6^. 

Angwin. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In*- 
struction. By M. C. Angwin, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Ashby.-HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, MD., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children’s Hospital. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OP THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6<1. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED t'EGETABLES k LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 1.. 6<2. 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

U. ed. 


Management, etc. 

De Sails (Mrs.)— cojUinued, 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo 
Is. 6d. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Pep. 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 

GARDENINGXLAMODE. Fcp.8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, Is. Part Tl., 
Fruits, Is. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6d. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d, 
OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6dr 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
Is. Gd, 

Lear.-MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. Sidney Leak. 16mo, 2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
■lyith Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. Gd. 

Botheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rotheram, 
First Class Diplomee, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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Bums and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Bukns, 
R.B.A., and Robert J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11 ^ x 8 J ins., each 

. Plate containinp Two Figures— (fl) A 

* Natural Male or Female Figure ; (A) Tlic 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
7«. 6 d. net. 

Hainlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Bv 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 229 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 7s. ^d, 

HaweiB(ReT. H. R.). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 ^. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wuguer and 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

Huish, Head and Longman.— 
SAMPLERS AND Tl^Pi^STKY EM 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. ii uisif, 
LL.B. ; also ‘The StitcLery of the 
Same/ by Mrs. Head; and ‘Foreign 
Samplers/ by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions 111 Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Moiioclironie. 4to, 
j92 2s. net. 

Hullali.-THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8 vo, 8 s. 6 <i. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LECENDAUY AJiT, 
(iontaining Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Eiaiigchsts, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Cliurch, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, tlie Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8 vo, 20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rule.s, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Ordei of the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1vol. 8 vo, net 


Jameson (Mrs. ANVA)—C(jntiitued, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSKD VIRGIN MARY. 6 evo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8 vo, 10s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR TiORl), as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, anrl otlier persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson; continued 
and completed hy Lady Eastlake. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8 vo, 20a’. net. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 3100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
8 vo, 12 s. 6 e/. net. 

Kristeller.— ANDREA MANTECNA. 
Ry Paul Kristkllek. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Lilirarian 
to the House ot Loids, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 102 Illustraticns in the Text. 4to, 
£'3 lOff. net. 

Macfarren. -LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sh George A . M acfauren. 
8 vn, 12 v. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birniiiighani, 
Tiondon, etc., in 1878-1881. (Jrowu 
8 vo, 45 . Gd. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMINCJ 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2l8T FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8 vo, 2<ir. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered ut 
Bursleni Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8 vo, 25 . 6 ( 2 . net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8 vo, 25. 6(2. 
net. 
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Morris (WiLLiAM)~-c 0 nfmite 6 ^. 

AU’J^ AND ITS PRODUCERS (18S8) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OP 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection 6f Ancient Buildings. 8vo, 
2v. 6c2. net 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. M. net 

*** For Mr. WUlicm Morris* a other 
twtrks see pp. 24, 27 and 39. 


Van Dyke.-A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OP PAINTING. By John 
i/*. Van Dykb. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Willard.-HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By AsHTON Hollins 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 full-page 1 tlustrations. 8vo, 
185. net. 

Wellington. -A DESCRIPTI VE AND 
HISTOTilCAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, ClI^.mbnt A Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4 to, i'6 65 . net ‘ 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot.-I.ITERARY STUDIBS. By 
Walter Bagbhot. With Portrait B 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker.-EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Pa})ers and Aildrcsses. By James H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S, 
Barinq-Gould. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

BayneB.-SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other £.ssays. By the late Thomas 
Si'ENCEK Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, la. 6d. 

Charities Roister, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Cla.ssifted Re- 

f ieter of Charities in or available in the 
[etropoIi.<$. With an Introrluction by 
C. S., Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 45. 

Christie.— SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Viet Edited with 
a Memoir by W. A. ShaW, LittD. 
With Poilr.iits and other Illustrations. 

Dickinson.-KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 6 illustratioxis. 
Cl own 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Erasmus. — THE EPISTLES OF 
ERASMUS, fpm his Earliest Letters to 
his Filty-hrirteYear, arranged in Order 
of Time. English Translations from the 
Early Correspondence so arranged, with 
a Commentary couKrming the Chronolo- 
gical arrayigement and supplying further 
BiographiLal Matter. By Francis 
Morqan Nichols. 8vo, I85. net 

Evans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of * Times and 
Days’. Crown Svo, 55. 

Geikie.-THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Reported by Cunninoham 
Gsikie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St 
Mary's, Barnstaple. Crown Svo, 5a. net. 

Haggard. -A FARMER’S YEAR: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Rider Hagqard. With 36 
Illustrations by 0. Leon Little and 3 
others. Crown Svo, 75. 6d. net 

Hodgson.-OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
woRTH H. Hodgson, LL D. Crown Svo, 
8 i ;(4 
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Miscellaneous and Critical V/orks— continued. 


Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OP THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 155. net 

.Hutchinson.— LKEAMS AND THEIR 

‘ MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of tlie Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitor} 
Dreams. 8to, 9s. 6d. net 

Jefferies (Richard). 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait Crown 6vo, Ss. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface bv C. J. Longman. 
Crown 8vo, 85. id. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d.f 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD..With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8yo, IO5. 6d. 
net 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
llioughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Woiking Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8 VO, IO5. 6d. net 

Johnson (J. A J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL; a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, IO5. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 188& Crown 
8vo, 25. 


Joyce.-TnE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 55. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6ti?. not 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. not 
LE'JTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo, 25. 6^. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
ot the Author. Crown 8vo, 25. 6cl. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo, 85. 6d, 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 


Mar yon. -HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Mabyon. With 4 
Illustrations by Gordon Bownb. Cr. 
8vo, 55. net 

MatthewB.-NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Bhander Matthrus. 
Fcp. 8vo, l5. 6rf. net 

Max Muller [Tlie Right Hon. F.) 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8v(), 55. 

Vol. 111. Essays on lianguage and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INDIA . WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES ; 
the Clironicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By Georgr Milner. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

MorriB.-SIGN8 OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo, 45. 6(2. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works--continued, 


Myeps.- HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Fredebio W. H. Mtbbs, M*A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Parker and Unwin.— THE ART OP 
BUILDING A HOME : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Ratroed Unwie. With 
68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6<2. net. 


PaBsmore.-LElSURABLE STUDIES. 
By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo, 4s. net. 

Contents: The 'Religious Woman’ 
— Preachments — Silly Ritual — The 
Tyranny of the Word— The Lectern— 
Tne Functions of Ceremonial— Homo 
Creator — Concerning the Pun— Pro- 
verbia. 


Pollock.-JANE AUSTEN: her Cun- 
temporaries and Herself'. By Walter 
Herbies PoLtiOCK. Crown 8vo, '68, Or/, 
net. 


Poore (George Viviae, M.D. ). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. M. 


BOBSetti.-A SHADOW OF DANTE : 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Marta Fkancbsca Rossetti. Crown 
8vo, 3^; 6ef. 

Bouleby (Luot H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2a. M. net. 

feTRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, la. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2a. 6d. net. 

40,000/10/01. 


Bouleby (Loot H. M.)— con^ifiifad. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo, 2a. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. Svo, 2a. 6<if. net. 


Bouthey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. Svo, 14a. 


Btevens.-ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 
Information regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-Parties, etc. By Robert White 
Stevene. Svo, 21a. 


Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS: A Forecast. 
By George Sutherland. M.A. Crown 
Svo, 4a. net. 


Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITBI^TURE. By Henry Gyles 
TurneL and Alexander Sutherland. 
W itb Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5a. 


Warwick.— PROGRESSINWOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE : being the Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held in connection 
with tiie Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the COUN- 
TESS OP Warwick. Crown Svo, 6a. 


Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By JOHN 
WeathbEs, F.R. H.S. With 169 Dia- 
grams. Svo, 21a .net 


WhittalL-FREDERTC THE GREAT 
ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript; with Reminiscences and 
Turkish Stories. By Sir J. William 
Whittall, President of the Britidi 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 




